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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

IN the midst of the world war this third American Rose 
Aimual is sent out, in the feeling that there is no least lack 

of patriotic fervor and no failure to sense the seriousness of 
the combat for the very life of civilization in thus aiming to 
promote the prosperity of the rose. Every day that passes, every 
word from the front, every item concerning the support of the 
war, shows the worth-whileness of recourse to the best that 
nature can give, in order that we may more courageously, 
humanly, and efficiently face the common foe. 

It is in this feeling that the Editor has secured the important 
symposium, "Shall We Grow Roses in Wartime?" which im- 
mediately follows. 

Evidences are not lacking that the preceding issues of this 
little book have served as a magnet to draw together and weld 
firmly not only the rose-growers of America, but our friendly 
aUies in England and in Prance. The American Rose Society 
has in the past year materially increased in strength and im- 
X)ortance, and its future seems bright with possibilities. 

It will be observed by those who consult this Annual that 
the discussion as to rose stocks is going on encouragingly and 
importantly. The memorandum in "Rose Notes" relating to 
importations shows the necessity, if we are to have roses in the 
United States, of arranging to grow them successfully here. 

Much space has been given to the presentation of the 
thoughtful and scientific tests of roses conducted in Captain 
George C. Thomas' great garden, and also to the report of 
impartial observations in the Washington and CorneU Test- 
Gardens. It is beUeved that rose-lovers will find in these 
observations and in other articles of the same nature valuable 
information in considering rose varieties. 

If the American Rose Society had done nothing else than to 
foster the orderly study of rose pathology, it would deserve 
its present prosperity. The report from Dr. Massey printed in 
these pages shows a most important result in its suggestions for 
the control of rose black-spot and powdery mildew, the two 
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most persistent foes of the outdoor and indoor rose happiness 
so much to be desired. 

The Editor again indulges in the hope that members of the 
American Rose Society will conduct many rose shows in the 
June blooming time of 1918. These shows need not be elaborate, 
and they may easily have a definite patriotic object in support 
of the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., or other patriotic enter- 
prise. They will focus and develop as nothing else will the 
increasing interest in beneficial outdoor rose-growing. 

The movement toward placing the rose in the public eye is 
evidenced in the publication of the plans of the great rose- 
gardens of the country. The time ought not be far distant, even 
though war shoidd continue, when every city of importance will 
have its public rose-garden, to which war-worried and -wearied 
citissens may turn for that recreation and change of thought 
which makes efficiently for renewed endeavor. 

The Editor thankfully acknowledges the help of the rose 
friends of free America and the human part of Europe which has 
made this book possible. His labor of love is only effective as 
it brings to the printed page the equivalent love labors of 
those who believe the rose is for the healing of the nations. 

Helpless indeed would the Editor be without the suggestions, 
the information, the criticisms, and the experiences which he 
must have and has had, from these kindly friends. For the 
next Annual it woidd be a pleasure to acknowledge even an 
increase in the correspondence which in 1917 resulted in the 
writing of nearly a thousand letters on rose questions. 

Much care has been exercised to have the advertising pages 
at the end of this Annual present items that are entirely worth 
while for those who read the book. The offerings are from con- 
cerns in which every confidence may be reposed, and it is there- 
fore only from a sense of justice that the Editor passes on the 
request of the Advertising Manager that our rose friends buy 
of those who support this rose yearbook. 

J. HORACE McFARIAND 
Hofriaburff Pa,, 
March 16, 1918 
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Shall We Grow Roses in Wartime? 

A SYMPOSIUM 

IMMEDIATELY upon the entry of the United States into 
the war for democracy there arose the insistence of the 

unthinking that true patriotism required the cessation of all 
civic endeavor, all uplift effort, all consideration of the beautiful. 
We were, all the hundred million of us, to stand on the comers 
or sit on the fences to see the soldiers march by; we were not 
to do ''business as usual'' or at all. The lawns and the golf- 
courses, the rose-gardens and the tennis-courts were to be 
plowed up so that more potatoes might be grown, when at last 
these same unthinking patriots began to realize that watching 
the boys go to the camps did not do much to sustain the 
Grovemment. 

But this hysteria has passed. Sane, true thought has given 
us to know that we need to apply ourselves intensely to business 
that we may in taxes and in bond-buying finance the war, to 
philanthropic endeavor that our workers may be made more 
efficient, and to every recreative opportunity that we may have 
strength and spirit to cany the added load, to support the Bed 
Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and other agencies for helping the 
soldiers win the war. 

Believing that it would be worth while to hear, not only from 
the men who grow roses for a living, but from women and men 
who are in the very front of patriotic endeavor, the question has 
been asked, ''Shall We Grow Roses in Wartime ?" and the replies 
follow. 

Dr. Edmund M. Mills is a militant clergyman as well as an 
active rose-worker. He has for many years guided, as president, 
the very successful Syracuse Rose Society. His answer is: 

'* 'Shall we oontinue to grow roses during the war?' Certainly neither 
Patriotism nor Piety require that we 'Hooverize' on faith, hope, good cheer, or 
love of the beautiful. We may have wheatless, meatless, and heatless days, 
but even war necessities do not decree roseless years. Disfigured with so many 
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fields of 'fri^tf ulneas,' let the earth conserve and keep her beauty-«pots. The 
churchman is even now studying how to thaw the death-frost of hate from the 
heart of the world. The patriot statesman is dreaming of bringing in tiie age 
when men shall learn war no more. The manufacturer and merchant are 
already arranging to capture the world's commerce when the freedom of liie 
seas is won. 'The wcnrld must be made safe for Democracy,' but the rose-lover 
has a contribution to make to man's life that is not nourished by bread alone. 
In the new world wherein dwelleth Righteousness, how can Beauty also dwell 
if the Queen of Flowers is banished from it?" 

Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, author, editor, educator, lecturer, 
horticulturist — ^and, not least of all, good citizen — ^is probably the 
best-known American who is related to the use of the soil and 
what grows in it. His point of view is that of the broad-minded 
lover of his country. He writes: 

**With all the demands on us in these unusual times, it is the natural and 
desirable tendency to save. This saving will have vast and good effects on our 
people 

Yet there is such a thinj[ as discrimination in saving, as in all else. We are 
to save now for a great defimte purpose — to win the war. We are not to save 
merely as abnegation or as self-discipline. The best discipline comes from con- 
servation that has a positive rational end m view, for which we plan. 

'*We are to eliminate such habits and activities as are wasteful of materials 
needed in the war. Of these, certain foods are the chief. We may be forced to 
stay or even to eliminate industries that use up these materials in non-essential 
ways and that compete with war-work. We are to reduce habits and practices 
that injure health, that bum up energy without results, that tend to deteriora- 
tion of character. We are to save labor that might be turned to uses directly 
productive in the war or that might contribute more strongly to public welfare. 

"We are not called on to stop all the normal activities of ufe nor to cease mak- 
ing personal acquisitions. In wartime it is specially incumbent on us to maintain 
interest in business, to support education, to further dvic welfare, to preach the 
gospel, to treasure the courtesies and the refinements, else we may lose our bear- 
ings and, by thinkingonly of disaster, sink into the slough of dcjspond. We must 
not become hard. The earth is still ours; we shall treasure its blessings and 
appreciate its incidental joys, hoping to ke<n> our hearts true and our courage 
strong. Many of us will seek special consolations in the woods and with the 
birds and plants. We shall find much relief in growing vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. Nature is not at war. 

''Whether the conunercial growing of flowers on a large scale is to be lessened 
will depend mostly on the fuel-supply and the labor. This question will be 
settled oy the exigencies of the situation as we get farther into the great conflict. 
It will be an adjustment of necessities, determined in advance. I nope that we 
shall not be obliged to sacrifice valuable growing collections and stocks that 
cannot be repla^d. The experience of the European peoples will be sugges- 
tive to us in these relations. If we are reduced to straits, the harmful and 
useless indulgences and the frivolities should first be eliminated; there are 
many of them. Floriculture is a gainful occupation, yielding wealth, destroying 
nothing, producing no bad habits. Not yet are we justified in classing fiowers 
with the unessentials. 

"Every person must be the judge of his expenditures of effort. Certainly 
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the personal rose-garden, requiring little in the way of labor and supplies, will 
return special satisfactions in times like these. The growing of flowers by one's 
own hand makes for health, for the spirit of enthusiasm, for trust in things 
uncontentious, and for reprieve in the stress of war. We need to stimulate the 
qualities for which roses stand." 

Few American periodicals have the influence possessed by 
The OvUoohy of New York. Lawrence F. Abbott, president of 
the Outlook Company, and of its editorial staff, sees how roses 
aid imagination, as he thus replies to the query: 

"In wartime wheat-fields and food-gardens are of prime importance; soldiers 
are more necessary than editors, and powder and guns more essential than books 
and music. But this is not to say that things of the mind and of the spirit are 
unimportant and must be abandoned. In fact, I am not sine but that it may be 
contended with reason that the spiritual side of warfare is the basic foundation 
upon which all nuiterial success must rest. 

"The Germans at the outbreak of the war had guns, men, equipment, and 
unquestiomng miUtary discipline. They had an extraordinary dipk>matic 
machine with ramifications all over the earth, but thev lacked spiritual imagina- 
tion. That is why they were turned back at the battle of the Mame, why they 
failed at Verdun, and why their diplomacy in the United States and South 
America collapsed in ignominy. It was the power of imagination, the power to 
live actually in a world of ideals as well as in a world of material fact, that en- 
abled the F^nch and the Britbh to hold out in the terrible days of the Mame 
and Verdun. What are military bands, dress uniforms, medals of honor, cita- 
tions of bravery, banners and battle-flags but i^peals to the imagination? 
Why do the military autiiorities not only welcome but organize concerts and 
theatres at the very ^nt, except because they know that whatever feeds, fer- 
tilizes, and develops the imagination is of actual and practical use in warfare? 

"One of the greatest military struggles of English history is known almost to 
every school child as "The Wars of the Roses." The House of York adopted the 
white rose as its symbol and the House of Lancaster the red. It is this esthetic 
emblem, with its appeal to Uie imagination, which has stirred the patriotism and 
national aspiration of English doildren for many generations, who perhaps 
would otherwise never have remembered the ducal houses and the political 
jealousies ctf this historic struggle. What the shamrock has done for Ireland and 
the bluebell for Scotland no historian can estimate. 

"No great human adbievement has ever been performed in times of peace or 
in time of war except by men who have used their powers of imagination. Almost 
the sole thing that has nuide man the conqueror of tibe forces of Uie natural world 
is his ima^;ination. It was imagination that led Benjamin Franklin to his study 
of electricity by flying a kite in a ^understorm. Imagination has been the father 
of all inventions — ^the telephone, the telegraph, the electric light, the horseless 
carriage, the submarine, tiie percussion cap, the armored tank— ^ those ai>pli- 
ances which are woven into the very fabric of modem warfare. Without imagina- 
tion modem warfare would be a monstrous mania and its participants would all 
become lunatics. 

"The esthetic side of life needs care and cultivation in wartime almost m<ne 
than it does in times of peace. Esthetics — ^poetry, music, pictures and the beauty 
of flowers and landscapes — constitute the soil from which imagination springs 
and in which it flourishes. 
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"These are some of the reasons why I believe in rose-gardens in wartime. 
It u probably true that we cannot have ^oses as usual/ but it is just as certainly 
true that to t^e all our rose-beds and turn them into potato-plots would lead 
to the starvation of a very essential side of war-life. Such a course would be 
only a degree less foolish than a policy of plowing up all our potato-fidds and 
turning them into rose-gardens." 

Author of many books, teacher of landscape architecture, 
critical observer of national parks, the first systematic propo- 
nent of "country planning" for the United States, keen lover 
of America, Prof. Frank A. Waugh, of Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, at Amherst, who ought, if anyone ought, to put 
potatoes first, thus expresses himself: 

" 'Shall we grow roses in wartime?' The greatest crime of all the ages has 
b^un to bear for us its early fruits. It has already brought us a few trifling 
privations. It will surely bring us others and bitterer ones. But it should not 
deprive us of our common sense. While we shall have to give up many thin|[s, 
we have fortunately some choice in the matter. Let us exercise that choice 
where we can. Let us give up the things we can best spare; let us hold to those 
things we most need. 

"It is clear that the great majority of us who read these lines are not suffer- 
ing for food, nor are we likely to. If we cut down our rations of sugar and go 
without meat two days a week, we are just that much better off. We are bene- 
fited quite as much as the impoverished citizens of Europe to whom we send 
the surplus. Many of our other forced economies seem likely to prove blessings 
in our own hands. 

"Then there are alcohol and nicotine on which enormous sums of money 
are spent, every cent of which runs to our injury. These are typical of lesser 
indulgences which cost something in money, much in health, and more in 
character. Obviously here is the place to economize. 

"The things we cannot afford to give up are the kindnesses and the charities 
of life, and all those things which tend to fill our days with beauty or our hearts 
with peace. In a world so black and ugly as this one now seems, our souls cry 
out for beauty and for peace; and aside from the consolations of religion — aye, 
and along with religion — ^the greatest of these are the peace of the forest, the 
lake, the fields, the beauty of the sky and of the opening flower. Let us give 
up our crass luxuries, but we should never let go of these best things. 

"I am old enough to remember the period following the Civil War. It was 
an awful time of devastating hatreds. Yet it was a time of heroic sacrifices. 
Men and women. North and South, had given up much, but the darkness of that 
day, as I vividly remember, was not in the lack of food nor shelter nor clothing 
nor money, but in the more terrible famine of charity and brotherly love and of 
the simple beauties which spiritualize life. Men were everywhere grabbing for 
land and for money, and many of them were getting what they readied for; but 
they had given up and seemingly forgotten roses and music and the songs of 
birds and neighborly love and all the sweeter things of living. 

"Plainly, it is better for us now, in our day of trial, with God's help, to give 
up self-indulgence, greed, anogant emulations, and hc^d to everything whi^ is 
beautiful, refining, spiritualizing. 

"Shall we grow roses in wartime? Emphatically, Yes !" 
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Among the best of all the garden books is ''The Well-Con- 
sidered Garden." Its author is also president of the Woman's 
National Farm and Garden Association, and is devoted to every 
good and patriotic work. She has decided opinions on one 
subject, and Mrs. Francis King thus expresses herself: 

*' 'Yes, in moderation,' I reply to Mr. McFarland's question, 'Shall we ^w 
roses in wartime?' If France and England can stOl keep alive the competitive 
public interest in this very flower, what an incongruity if we should decide to 
ffve up the growing of the rose ! 'In moderation,' I repeat. It is not a time in 
which to begin an important costly rose-^irden. H such should have been 
started before the war, finish it by all means if this can be done without neglect 
of one's duties to our Allies and our Government; but wait for other large begin- 
nings on a large scale, and for private enjoyment only, until times of peace. 
The great gardens are now luxuries and, like those in En^^and, should be kept 
afive, the rare and precious things in them protected and cared for. 

"It is with roses as with other flowers — ^we cannot — ^we must not — be with- 
out them. 'Flower-gardening will revive in the fullness of time.' Meanwhile, 
let us blow upon the spark. A few new roses are not only suitable but wise for 
this coming spring. The care of those already in the beds is certainly justified, 
for room will not be given these at the expense of vegetables by any thoughtful 
American. The need for flowers was never so great as now, and Canon Rawnsley , 
in the pages of The Oarden (London) has said this so perfectly in the lines 
appended that I shaU end with his words and not my own: 

'When all the August Roses blow 
And the Gladioli in a row 
Unplait their green and break to flame 
That puts fair Dorothy's bloom to shame, 
I wander down the well-kept sward 
Which gallant Phloxes grace and guard. 
And while their Autumn scent is sweet. 
Gaze on the rainbows at my feet. 
White, purple, pink, and crimson seen 
Mixed with the touch of gentlest green. 

'I wonder if by any lake 
Is such a sight for hearts that ache. 
And praise the hand that set His bow 
In clouds, but thought of earth below; 
Who in this cloudy day of strife 
Gives us new hope of happier life 
When, peaceful as these Phloxes are. 
The nations shaU forget to war. 
And in unjealous companies 
Shall bid us dream of Paradise. 

'Bloom, Phloxes; bloom by Grasmere shore 
To give us comfort from earth's store. 
May the dull eyes of man behold 
God's love, God's beauty here enscrolled. 
And take to heart the lesson given 
That peace, not war, is willed by Heaven.' " 
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The International Garden Club is a new organization of 
much importance, having a dub-house and gardens at Bartow, 
in the Borough of the Bronx, New York City. It is planning a 
great municipal rose-garden for New York. Among its officers, 
patrons, and members are included most of the men and women 
who do things in the metropolis. From its able and active presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles Frederick Hoffman, a woman busy all the 
time in good work for humanity, come these words in answer 
to our query: 

"We know not why, but it has always been in war times and periods of great 
disturbance than men and women have turned to'ward the growing of flowers. 
The greatest development of the Queen of Flowers had its roots in the vast revo- 
lutionary upheaval preceding and diuing the Napoleonic Wars. It was the love 
of the Empress Josephine for her garden, and especially for the rose, which 
started its modem development, and there is an order still preserved in the 
British Admiralty that when French ships were captured in the War, aiiy plants 
or seeds that were on board for Madame Bonaparte were to be expedited. 

"In the brutality and cruelty of the present conflict, it is all the more im- 
portant to preserve those things which nuike for the finer side of humanity. 

" 'There are two books,' says Sir Thomas Browne, 'from whence I collect 
my Divinity; besides that written one of God, another of his servant. Nature — 
that universal and public manuscript that lies expansed unto the eyes of all. 
Those that never saw him in the one have discovered him in the other.' 

"I think in the same way, in this our time of distraction and sorrow, in the 
upheaval of our normal lives, we turn to those mute but tender consolers, the 
flowers, the trees, and all those sympathetic, if silent, manifestations of a divine 
creation which surround us. I only regret that the great municipal rose-garden 
which the International Garden Qub has projected for the City of New York 
is not existing and ready to do its share in bringing inspiration, i«lief , and peace 
to the wounded among our people in this torn and agitated time. 

"Flowers are a necessity to a people. There is a limit to human strength 
and endurance, and the relaxation which comes to the mind by having flowers 
in the home, garden or hospital is a thing of reality to those who know and love 
flowers. A recent letter from a French florist tells of the shortage of rose plants 
in France, due not to the war causing less production, but beoiuse the war is 
making roses a necessity to those who sorrow." 

An organizer of remarkable success, a doer of things that 
make the place she lives in better, an eloquent speaker, Mrs. 
Edward W. Biddle, of Carlisle and Philadelphia, is the active 
president of the Civic Club of Philadelphia, honoraiy president 
of the Civic Club of Carlisle, and a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Civic Association. As past president of the State Federa- 
tion of Pennsylvania Women, she is known all over America, 
and she relates officially to many more philanthropic organiza- 
tions. Her answer follows: 
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"Roses in wartime? Why not? One of the great wars of history was the Wars 
of the Roses, and its outeome typified the victory of a flower. 

"If the rose is the valuable contribution to life that we think it is, let us not 
cease to dierish and nurture it, even though tears may fall upon its petals as 
they unfold. 

"When our hearts are sad, we do not turn for comfort to the things that are 
repuhdve or ugly, but we instinctively reach out for that which touches us with 
its gentleness and beauty; and it seems to me that because life's burdens are now 
unusually heavy, we more than ever need to learn the lessons that flowers teach. 
Flowers continue to grow and bloom, and to lift us up; and whether or not we 
are conscious of it, they help to restore confidence. 

"It is because we are livmg under a high pressure in this day of emergencies 
and critical moments that we are in utmost need of all the soothing, quieting 
influences possible — such influences as emanate from nature and from art, 
such as are to be found in music and pictures, in mountains and valleys and trees 
and flowers. 

"A love of the beautiful helps to give the people stability. 

"Mercifully there ore roses to be cultivated while we read of torpedoes and 
machine guns, of submarines and zeppelins!" 

The Rose Society of Ontario is an active and successful 
organization. Its president, Mrs. 6. 6. Adam, has written 
thus as her reply: 
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'Shall we plant roses in wartime?* The rose-garden is today more essential 
than ever. Many who need a holiday and cannot leave home because of the war, 
have their gardens for a recreation-ground, a place where no unldnd thoughts 
are harbored, and where one can live, work, and keep well. The purchase of a 
few plants to stimulate interest is surely a harmless and inexpensive pleasure 
that may be enjoyed by many. A rose-garden cannot stand still; it must be 
replenished or it will deteriorate. 

"In these days, when so much is required of us for charitable work, we must 
keep ourselves fit. How can we do it better than by taking happy and healthful 
exercise in tending the rose bushes? 

"I say, in answer to your query, 'Yes; emphatically yes!' " 



In our great capital city of Washington there is a vigorous 
garden club doing much good work. From its energetic presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles H. Wetmore, comes this statement: 

" 'YSThy should we plant roses in wartime?' I think my own opinion would 
be that there must come a peace some day, and that then we should want to 
have all human amenities resumed. Their existence will depend somewhat on 
our having prepared for this resumption; and without some preparation of this 
sort being carried on in wartime, we will find that we have lost, through n^ect, 
many of the pleasant achievements of the past." 

Elsewhere in the Annual is an interesting article, ^'1917 Rose- 
work in England,*' by the ^'champion" rose-grower of that land 
of roses. To our query, Herbert L. Wettem thus responds: 
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"A lot of good is done by the continuation of rose and flower shows, for 
people can easily have too much of the war. They get it on the brain, morn- 
ing, noon and night, and unless relaxation of some sort is provided, the tension 
18 apt to become too great. What better relaxation could they have than 
flower shows, particularly for people who are inclined to horticulture? The 
roses and flowers must do them good and take away their thought for a short 
time from more serious things." 

It might be expected that the commercial rose-growers would 
believe in the persistence of the rose in wartime, but that their 
reasons should be those which follow could hardly have been 
predicted. 

From Charles H. Totty, president Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists: 



^ " Wh^ is it that the people in the war zone tell us that their gardens are thdr 
chief antidote to the horrors of war, and the relaxation to which they thankfully- 
turn after working themselves almost into nervous prostration over Red Cross 
work and the problems of housing and feeding orphans, widows, and caring for 
the flotsam and jetsam that a war brings in its train? 

**Why should one grow roses? If for nothing else, grow them for the sake of 
your own health and sanity; grow them because Uiey soothe the sorrow and 
mitigate the suffering the war has brought. 

"There is another question that should be considered. Is it fair to the man 
who has specialized for years, hybridizing and raising roses for your pleasure 
and enjoyment, to cut off his source of livelihood by not buying either plants 
or blooms this year? How is he going to keep up wiUi the Government plea for 
'Business better than usual,' if you, with a mistaken idea of patriotism, cut off 
his income by not buying his product? 

"Are we to throw over evervthing in our lives that does not make for war 
eflSdency? Are we to cut out all the sweetness and beauty of life just because 
we've got to win the war? After we have won the war, if we have nothing left 
but cannon and superman ideas and deadly proficiency in the art of killing our 
fellowmen, then we are poor indeed! 

"As a recent writer in an English paper says: 'It is not that we do our duty 
too strenuously, nor that we are excessively susceptible to the sufferings and 
wants about us, but that we are sometimes apt, as oiu* books and theatres show 
us, to come to think that conflict is in itself exclusively interesting, and, in liie 
mere sensationalism of warfare, to neglect the humaner cultivations, for which 
a legitimate opportunity can never quite be lacking, and without which war 
would be doubly intolerable and even peace insane'. " 

Few American rosarians give more broadminded attention 
to the rose than Robert Pyle, of West Grove, Pa. He has rep- 
resented America abroad at an international rose exhibition, 
and has followed his favorite flower all over Europe in pre-war 
days. His lecture on rose-gardens is not only beautifully illus- 
trated with the lovely pictures he has gathered, but quite as 
beautifully emphasized by his keen appreciation of and his 
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notably great success with the Queen of Flowers. For this 
war-rose symposium he has written thus: 

"Grow flowers and keep fit. 

"Look steadily into the face of a freshly opened rose: it will appeal to the 
best in you, it will draw that best to the surface where you can possess it. Flowers 
are messengers straight from the Creator, and everyone who listens as he looks 
will hear increasingly and be restored to himself. 

'Work among roses, and imbibe health. 

'Live among roses, and renew your spirit. 

'Give roses, and in language that will sink deep into the hearts of your 
friends, you can spread good cheer. You can lift them, actually, to higher 
levels, and make better citizens in a time of world need." 

From George H. Peterson, a well-known and successful 
grower of outdoor roses: 

" 'Why plant roses in wartime?' Because they will bring comfort, hope, and 
joy to the sick and wounded, in camps or when invalided home, as nothing else 
wul. 

"Because those of us who stay and fight the battle at home must have some- 
thing somewhere to go to for respite, relaxation, solace — call it what you will. 
And where will we find what we sedc, what we need, so complete, so satisfy- 
ing, that will renew our strength and determination to do to the end, as weU 
as in our gardens? 

"Because flowers are God's messen^iers. They speak to us of resurrection, 
of the peace to come when the sword will again be turned into the plowshare — 
this time we trust forever. 

"Because, as a f^nchwoman customer, resident in this coimtry, who has 
lost nearly all that was dear to her, says, in just sending in another order, 
'I, too, "cannot live by bread alone" and must have roses this year of all years, 
for they bring cheer to my heart.' 

"And last, but not least, if we fail to plant roses in this year of our wartime, 
many of us will, because of the unprecedented severity of the winter, have 
few or no roses Uie coining season." 

From Herman P. Knoble» a prominent Ohio rose-grower: 

"It is my honest conviction and best judgment that roses should at all times 
be considered so essential to the welfare of civilized life that any attempt to 
abolish them because we are at war would be doing a great damage to the com- 
munity and the country at large for a long time to come. 

"I believe that roses, before all flowers, should be cultivated just as exten- 
sively as is humanly possible. Of course, I do not mean that other flowers should 
not be grown; but I think roses should be given the preference. Roses are very 
beautiful, and the good they do is lasting, while their growth can have no per- 
cq[>tible effect upon the inilitary economical situation of the nation. Why 
then object to their cultivation? 

"There are times when all of us are apt to lose sight of our better judp^ment 
in the inclination to do some temporary thing that actually has no beanng on 
the ultimate result we are trying to accomplish. Consequently, it b wdl to 
analyze the conditions thoroughly before trying to restrict some accustomed 
activity, such as, in this case, Uie planting of roses. 
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"We have heard of people plowing up their lawns to plant potatoes, and 
others have been digging up the flower-beds in a beautifully arranged Italian 
garden in order to pknt vegetables. Almost without exception, if this energy 
were properly directed to the cultivation of vegetables in an open field, usu- 
ally nearby, far better results would follow. 

"I say emphatically, plant roses particularly, and flowers of all kinds in 
general ! I urge this planting with the thou^t that it will make this countrjr a 
better place in which to live, and help to lighten the burdens that are daily 
placed upon us by situations due to the war/ 



» 



From "Penn, the Florist," otherwise Henry Penn, who has 
had a notable influence on cut-flower use in his city, Boston: 

"During the present war period roses have filled the souls of mothers, and 
of sons who have gone to the front, with something invisible that only Nature 
herself can express; something which carries the message from heart to heart, 
as flowers alone can do. 

"As the youth who, when over-seas, in a moment of meditation, thinks of 
mother at home, so does the rose carry to the mother at home the same thoughts 
of her boy 'over there.' When the world's war does terminate — ^for end it 
must sooner or later — ^may we not imagine wondrous gardens of roses bloom- 
ing in exultation of joy, for a better peace-loving people to enjoy the bless- 
ings of Mother Eurth! May we not then see a new battle, of roses rather than 
of bombs, each one reaching out to the sun to give the best that is in her for 
us all to enjoy. 

"Let us believe that rose-gardens will spring up everywhere and, with their 
beauty and fragrance, will Si the atmosphere of both continents with that 
sublime something for which we have been searching for the past four years of 
the present war period; something which has inspired the poet Goethe to say, 
'Forgiveness is the odor whic^ flowers yield when trampled upon.' 

'%o6es always seemed to suggest many qualities of character applicable to 
humanity. For example, a full-blown rose illustrates to me generosity and good 
nature; a strong-stemmed, half -open rose designates strength and mcmdity; 
while a weak-stemmed, unopened rose indicates lack of character and the uneasi- 
ness so (tften found in people; and so one might go on naming many things 
which the rose, in its varying habit from day to day, suggests. 

"This varied expression is not foimd in many other flowers, which usually 
remain about the same as when cut; for instance, carnations, violets, lilies, 
sweet peas, snapdragon and lily-of-the-valley are all beautiful, yet hardly vary- 
ing from time of cutting until their maturity. The rose, however, varies from 
day to day as iJie petals open and disclose its real beauty. 

"I have often seen an entire family's spirit, in times of depression and sorrow, 
brightened and illumined by the presence of a single rose, which gave them com- 
fort and hope in the midst of their gloom. 

From G. E. M. Stumpp, a thoughtful florist of New York : 

"I would even suggest giving the German Emperor an armful of roses; 
could he look at them and think of war? Is the world to become wholly in- 
habited by bloodthirsty people, or is the rose to be our emblem? 

"The wounded soldier, the mother, the sweetheart — ^must they be denied a 
rose? If you had a birthday, or holiday, or were ill in bed, what would a box 
of beautiful roses with its enclosed card mean to you? 
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"Consider the boy in France, thinking of his mother caring for her rose-garden 
while awaiting the return of her son — ^would he rather she did not grow roses? 

"What has been the welcome of France to the American soldier — a welcome 
which has brought joy to the hearts of the boys 'over there'? It was the FneaDch 
girls handing a rose to each soldier as he landed on the shores of France ! Was 
this wrong? 

"There is nothing in this wide world that carries so much sentiment as the 
fragrance and beauty of a rose. Romance and roses have traveled hand in hand 
too many years to be stopped at this late date, and rose-lovers have been the 
best fighters, too/ 
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From F. C. W. Brown, a well-known rose-grower of Cleveland : 

"Stephen Girard, the ^(reat Fhilade^hian philanthropist, when asked if he 
knew he were going to die tomorrow what would he do today, answered, 'If 
I were going to die tomorrow, I would plant a rose today.' This was the state- 
ment of a great man and therefore his answer to a vital question must be con- 
sidered as an acknowledgment by his master mind of the value of the rose. 

"In the bitter struggle now consuming the greatest and best efforts of mortals 
since tiie banning of time, we find that flowers are not forgotten. We see pic- 
tured views of the fighting men behind the lines, and, if we look closely, we 
will, where time has been sufficient to permit, find often that the soldier boy 
has planted a garden of flowers in his trench's back yard. 

"We see pictures of the lonely graves of heroes, with their floral tributes from 
comrades who have been, in most cases, merely preceded to their death, hours 
or days, by the one they are honoring. We read of the only fragment of chivalry 
displayed in this grun war of machines against men, where an aviator who, hav- 
ing brought down his opponent, will return over the lines to drop a wreath in 
honor of his defeated adversary. 

"Yet we ask ourselves, in fear and trembling, 'Shall we grow roses in war- 
time?' 

"I sometimes wonder if we fully realize the paradoxical influence of the rose. 

"At the bedside of the sick, in the home of old age, at the house of death — 
because of the power of the rose to soothe or exhilarate beyond all other mediums, 
we find their use is universal. 

"Is there a banquet? You must have roses! Is there a great concert? You 
must have roses I 

"The bride. My Lady dressed for the formal ball, the debutante— all arrayed 
in the latest and greatest creations of the modiste — ^must of necessity have their 
outfits harmonized and individualized by flowers — ^the rose. 

"Let us not lose faith in the Queen of Flowers, the rose, for we will emerge 
from this holocaust of war with a greater demand for things beautiful and peace- 
ful; and what indeed will serve more quickly to alleviate the bitter memories of 
this terrible struggle than the rose?" 

The conclusion is inevitable, as one reads these words of 
thoughtful men and women who love America, that to neglect 
the rose in wartime is to promote inefficiency, to do less than 
our best. Let us therefore go forward with the rose ! 



Roses in Broad Landscape Planting 

By WARREN H. MANNING, North BiUerica, Maas. 

Editor's Note. — ^Mr. Maiming, a distinguished hindscape architect who 
has not only created many park systems but has developed great private 
estates, brings forward here the idea of having persistent and "husky" forms of 
the roses dominate the landscape. He would have the attractive single roses 
replace unattractive weeds, and ne suggests the practicability of such^intings. 
Taken into account with the improvement of a railroad embankment, as else- 
where detailed in this Annual, the prospect is most attractive. Why not have 
beautiful roadsides? 

THERE is one phase of rose-growing that ought to be given 
much more attention, and that is the growing of plants 
that are suitable for extensive landscape planting. If 
those who design landscapes and make extensive park planting 
were able to secure large quantities of plants of certain varieties^ 
such as the Russian rose, the old-fashioned Cinnamon rose. 
Cabbage rose, Sweetbrier, Hanson's Yellow, and Prairie rose 
at low prices, they would at times be used for extensive road- 
side and field plantations in such quantities as to justify prop- 
agators in making a specialty of their cultivation. The situa- 
tion is a similar one to that presented by the cover-plant, 
Pachysandra terminalis. This is an Arnold Arboretum introduc- 
tion that has proved to be an exceedingly satisfactory dark green 
evergreen ground-cover, either in dense shade or sun, and that 
up to this time has withstood injury from frost, disease, and 
insects. One propagator has offered rooted cuttings of these, 
establidied in pots, as low as $15 a thousand, which has made it 
possible for the writer to order and use some 100,000 in his work 
in the past two or three years; whereas, if the ruling price of 
about $15 a hundred had been demanded, substitutes would 
have had to be used, though less satisfactory. 

Coming back to roses, take the Russian rose for example : 
I planted it in sand a few years ago on the shore of Lake Superior, 
with enough fertilizer to give it a good start. Here it has spread 
with its underground stolons into great, broad, low, dark green 
mats of foliage that are extremely attractive and that flower 
quite as freely as plants under better conditions. From this 
experience, I believe it would be possible to use this as a sand- 

(20) 
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binder and secure results that would be quite as effective, so 
far as foliage is concerned, as is secured with the wax myrtle, 
or baybeny, with the added attractiveness of flowers and fruit. 

The Sweetbrier or Eglantine rose is at times offered at low 
prices for seedling plants. Such plants are used effectively in 
great shrub masses, to cover steep banks or along shores, and in 
positions where the very delightful fragrance of this, the famed 
Eglantine, would be swept to the homes of those who use the 
material in this way. 

The Cabbage rose, or Rosa centifolia, is a persistent plant 
about old house-sites. I knew of one place in the Middlesex 
Fells Park, of Boston, when the land was first acquired, where 
this species had persisted for probably a hundred years. It was 
on the site of an old house in which tradition stated that children 
lost their Uves over a hundred years ago in a fire. If this could 
be secured in large quantities, it would make a low cover-shrub 
that would be very charming in the color of its flowers. 

Another old rose that one finds, occasionally in large patches, 
about the New England homesteads and sometimes about 
western homes that were settled by New Englanders, is the 
Cinnamon rose. It makes a very tall shrub, with double, 
irregular, button-like flowers that are not showy but are fragrant. 
The stems of this rose are a dull red, and it is therefore quite 
attractive in winter. 

The Manetti rose will also maintain itself a long time about 
old homesteads, as do also Hanson's Yellow, the old white 
double Cottage rose, and the Scotch rose. 

Those who are famiUar with the splendid banks of the 
Prairie rose, as one sees it in Ohio, where it also often scrambles 
high up into trees, would recognize the value of this plant for 
bank planting. Of course, in this region it grows wild from seed. 
I have found a few plants escaped from cultivation into the wild 
in New England, and this would indicate that it might become 
naturalized there. Somewhat similar in its habit is R. mvUiflora^ 
which shows a tendency to establish itself from seed. 

We often need plants in large quantities for big plantations 
in broad landscape development and along roadsides. It is 
time for rose-growers and persons in other sections of the country 
than California to recognize that roadsides filled with roses for 
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miles give a distinction and attraction to a section that can 
hardly be secured in any other way. If this kind of planting is 
to be done successfully, elsewhere, it must be done, in most 
sections of the country, with the kinds of roses that will maintain 
themselves in the wild without special cultivation, just as our 
native wild roses maintain themselves along the seashore, the 
roadsides, bn ledges, and in dry fields and wet swamps. 

More attention should also be given to the growth of roses 
and other shrubs directiy from the seed, in such plantations 
as have been referred to above. YHiile littie has been done in 
this direction, it is undoubtedly practicable to do a great deal, 
espedaUy if rose-growers are ready to seek out and propagate the 
varieties that will establish themselves naturally, just as the 
eKotic Sweetbrier has established itself in open fields over a 
large section of the country. 

In the study of broad landscapes — ^that is the landscapes of 
regions over which one passes in the automobile, especially along 
the great national thoroughfares that are being established — 
there should be a more definite effort to create the kind of beauty 
that is represented by the great rose masses that I mention, 
not alone by the use of roses, but of other plants that will 
establish themselves. 

Few people recognize the very decided changes that are com- 
ing about in the landscapes of the older sections of our country 
through the introduction of European plants that have spread 
so freely as to become more conspicuous in many places than the 
native flowers. The Scotch broom is established, for example, 
along the roadside between Richmond and Petersburg, Va.; 
in certain parts of the country about Norfolk, Va.; on the island 
of Naushon, off the coast of Massachusetts; at Pinehurst, N. C; 
in such quantities as to be most attractive when in flower. Its 
near relative, the woad-wax, covers many acres of hillside pas- 
tures in a region about Salem and Beverly, Mass., and makes 
great sheets of yellow. In other sections of Massachusetts the 
yellow bedstraw is covering the ground as effectively as the 
woad-wax, and it is quite as effective in flower. 

To the banks of the Hudson and the Merrimac, the purple 
loosestrife has found its way out of gardens and is spreading 
with amazing rapidity through moist places, making great sheets 
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of rose-color in the late summer where formerly there was little 
of interest excepting the dull green of the marsh grasses. In the 
Berkshire Hills, and in places near New Bedford, Mass., the 
wild thyme is covering many acres of ground in open lands, 
sometimes almost to the exclusion of natural grasses. It is very 
attractive with its great patches of purple flowers, and its fra- 
grance is delightful as one walks over it. In a few places in 
Massachusetts the Scotch heather is established, and in one 
place it covers some acres. Another plant that is spreading as 
rapidly as the familiar whiteweed and the Queen Anne's lace 
is the orange hawkweed, which brings a distinctly new note of 
color into our fields, and is a more dangerous weed than either 
of those just mentioned. Also, such Japanese plants as Clematis 
jHrnicidata, and especially the Japanese barberry, are becoming 
naturalized. 

This is enough to indicate the character of the changes in 
the landscape that I have referred to which are being brought 
about by introduced exotic plants. Surely we ought to find 
roses that would take their places as effectively in our landscapes 
as do these other plants ! Wild roses undoubtedly would be a 
welcome substitute for briers and the other native plants that 
endure and thrive under the roadside persecution of people and 
road-workers ! 



But sweeter far in this old garden close 

To loiter 'mid the lovely old-time flowers. 
To breathe the scent of Lavender and Rose, 

And with the old poets pass the peaceful hours. 
Old gardens and old poets, — happy he 
Whose quiet summer days are spent 
Much in such sweet company. 

— ^JoHN Russell Hayes. 



A Rose-Garden with a Reason 

By H. A. CAPARN. New York City 

Editor's Note. — ^Readers of the two previous issues of the American Rose 
Annual will doubtless have perceived the disposition of the Editor to bring to 
attention the natural forms of roses, the so-called "wild" roses Uiat are beauti- 
ful in themselves, both in plant and in bloom. In "Roses in the Landscape," Mr. 
Charles Downing Lay in the 1916 Annual gave the artist's view of natural rose 
material, and in the same book Mr. E. H. Wilson described some of the Chinese 
species he had then recently brought into the United States. Li the 1917 
Annual, Mr. Wilhelm Miller argued for the use of the rose in the landscape. 
Li the present volume, Mr. Warren H. Manning writes of the value of these same 
wild roses for landscape pictorial effect; Mr. Heide tells of great rose masses 
in Chicago's Humboldt Park, and in the following article, Mr. Capam, a land- 
scape architect of notable ability and no less notable public spirit, gives details 
of a conspicuous instance of natural rose-planting. The Edited sorrowfully 
admits and regrets the unfortunate scarcity of which Mr. Capam complains. 

THE rose-garden of Mr. W. J. Tully, Locust Valley, L. I., 
N. Y., was designed to make a home for roses that should 
have an interest beyond the mere flowers themselves. Like 
any other garden, a rose-garden should be a good place to enter 
and stay in and a bad one to leave. It should be attractive, not 
merely to the connoisseur of roses who comes to examine and 
enjoy his favorite flower, but to anyone who is susceptible to 
the charm of a garden. 

This quality is, unfortunately, anything but common in rose- 
gardens which exist for the cultivation and display of the most 
popular and fascinating of all flowers. Many of those who make 
rose-gardens forget or ignore the law of nature that bestows on 
Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals the scrawniest, most unin- 
teresting and most intractable anatomy of all shrubs, as if in 
compensation for their supreme gift of blossom. You can't 
use them in the shrubbery border or in any other place where 
massed foliage is desired. Most refined and sophisticated in 
flower, they are the weediest of bushes. 

Yet the common way to make a rose-garden is to rule a 
piece of ground off into parallelograms of the desired size and 
shape, and set out the plants so that anyone can easily see and 
reach them, which is undoubtedly a good thing. Too often the 
designer seems to think that the merits of the individual flowers 
will put the whole thing over — ^will supply or atone for the lack 
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of scenic charm, of beauty of composition. It will not ! As far 
as the ensemble goes, a rose-garden seen as a whole from a little 
distance would look just as well if the flowers were of almost any 
kind and of about the same size. So the average rose-garden as 
a picture is a tame and uninteresting failure, and a garden that 
is not a picture is not a real garden, but a nursery. 

It is not difficult to make a rose-garden pictorial, to give it 
interest as a composition, by the use of other planting material — 
trees, shrubs and flowers — so that one can get the effects of 
masses and voids, of light and shade, that garden roses will not 
give. This might hardly be felt to be a real rose-garden, because 
it would owe its pictorial quality, its charm, not to the roses, but 
to their setting, to alien things, and, to the lover of roses for 
themselves, would be likely to have a certain incongruity. 

But one does not have to use planting material of other 
genera to make a rose-garden look well« When one speaks of the 
rose, everyone thinks of cut-flowers — ^things grown for a vase or 
corsage or buttonhole — ^usually forgetting that the rose family 
is a large and varied one. It includes not only the innumerable 
varieties of Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, Teas, Bourbons, 
Chinas, and Noisettes, but many %ush roses," as the writer 
calls them, wild in various parts of the earth, with single flowers. 
Bailey's Cyclopedia catalogues about forty of them (some of 
them with many subspecies and hybrids) as being in the Ameri- 
can trade, and nearly all are good in some part of the shrubbery. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Rugosa is the only one fit to 
be admitted to the society of our favorite shrubs. There are 
dense bushes like Rubiginosa (the old-fashioned and romantic 
Sweetbrier), Carolina, Ludda; tall, straggling ones like Rubri- 
folia or Canina (filling a place in grouping like Forsj/thia For- 
tunei); dwarf shrubs like Nitida or Foliolosa; scrambling things 
like the lovely Setigera or Prairie rose; and roses of many habits 
of growth and texture of foliage in between these. 

Then, as to their flowers. YHiile the garden or double rose 
has no equal among flowers, all things considered, perhaps no 
single flower has quite the fresh charm of the wild rose, not 
even the apple blossom, a near relative. But the wild rose has 
become so eclipsed by the glory of its tame relative that people 
forget it a good deal of the time, in spite of its being excellent 
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company for other bushes, a thing which the tame rose — ^most 
of her (or it?) — absolutely refuses to be. 

In addition to the many and varied kinds of wild roses, there 
are certain kinds to be found in old-fashioned gardens — survivals 
of the times when rose bushes used to be thought and spoken of 
— ^when a rose bush was a noble object in a garden, excellent in 
itself, not merely tolerable because it produced a few surpassing 
blooms. Such are the Cabbage, Damask, York and Lancaster, 
Persian and Hanson's Yellow. Mme. Plantier (H. P.) will make 
a pretty bush and is delightfully floriferous. In fact, there is 
such a wealth of wild and half- or three-quarter-tamed rose 
bushes that not merely a small garden, but a *'place" of respec- 
table size might be furnished entirely, so far as its shrub and 
vine planting go, with roses. Some day a rose enthusiast (his 
enemies will call him a crank) will do this, and if it is done nearly 
as well as it might be, people will come from far and near to 
see it. 

One drawback to the popularity of single or bush roses is the 
difficulty of getting most of them. Many nurseries carry Rubig- 
inosa (the Sweetbrier is more attractive to the writer than the 
showier Penzance hybrids), Carolina, Lucida, Nitida, Setigera, 
Rugosa. The others — dozens of them — are hard to find. Why 
does not some nurseryman stock up with every kind of wild 
and bush rose he can find (perhaps he does already, unknown 
to the writer, in which case I think the Editor, who is a rose 
crank himself, ought to give him a little free advertising), 
and why do not a hundred or a thousand amateurs make 
collections as complete, if only to encourage him in his good 
work? 

The rose-garden of which the plan is reproduced was com- 
pleted last spring. It covers the site of a chicken-yard and a 
piece of left-over ground. It is very simple in general idea and 
is laid down on as strong lines as possible, to counteract the loose 
and weedy appearance of the Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Per- 
petuals for which it principally exists. The latter are in beds in 
the middle. Outside of these are long beds of annuals and Tea 
roses, and, framing the whole, twelve-foot-wide beds of bush 
roses — ^Rugosa, Rugosa hybrids, Carolina, Nuttalliana, Rubri- 
folia, Canina, Pomifera, Hanson's Yellow, York and Lancaster, 
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Rubiginosa, Spinosissima, Blanda, Lucida, Lucida alba» Nitida, 
Setigera, Woodsii, Nutkana hybrida, Hugonis. 

Enclosing all is a lattice fence, with large meshes, that sup- 
ports about forty kinds of climbing roses, and the arches 
(also carrying climbing roses) crossing the garden three-quarters 
of the way up, separate the roses from the end section where 
they would not grow in the shade and shadow of a handsome 
mulbeny tree which, with masses of broad-leaved evergreens 
and other plants, serves as a beyond and a background to the 
flowers of the roses and annuals. This tree controlled the situa- 
tion, as such things often do; so instead of trying to hide it or 
to make roses grow in spite of it, or stopping the composition 
before it was reached, the tree was used as a motive, regarded as 
an opportunity instead of an impediment, and it shelters a 
good many rhododendrons (Maximum and hybrids), azaleas, 
box, kalmias, mahonias and other things that are grateful for 
its protecting presence. 

Having but one season's growth, this garden is hardly ready 
for the photographer, for the frame of bush roses is not grown, 
and the pergola, ardies, and fences need the covering of the 
climbing roses and other vines they are made to support. On 
visiting this garden last fall, the writer found that the gardener 
had covered the spaces between the Hybrid Teas and Hybrid 
Perpetuals with portulaca, ^ that to any color-sensitive 
person the whole thing must have looked pretty hectic when in 
full blast. But that was merely temporary, and already this 
garden seems to the writer to give a clear promise of what it 
will be when mature. 



Two roses on one slender spray 
In sweet communion grew; 

Together bailed the morning ray 
And drank the evening dew. 

— ^Montgomery. 



The Rose-Garden of Humboldt Park, 

Chicago 

By J. F. H. HEIDE, Garden Editor Chieaoo Tribune 

Editor's Notb. — ^Few, it is believed, realize the actual present use of roses 
in the greater landscape effects in America. Mr. Heide teUs here how a true 
prince of nature, Jens Jenssen, of Chicago, has planted great rose pictures for the 
Billions of the lake metropolis to see. The diagram accompanying, on page 81, 
may be suggestive to some other park worker, especially when considered in 
connection with the plans of the other great public rose-gardens in Minne- 
apolis, Hartford, and St. Louis, also printed in the 1918 Amiual. 

THE spontaneous growth of Chicago within the span of a 
Uf etime did not admit of leisurely, methodical planning for 
definite ultilitarian and esthetic ends, as in industrial com- 
munities projected in advance by special talent. Nor has it yet 
acquired the sleek and polished form of cities that were cen- 
turies in the making. Its energies have been absorbed in first 
building up a giant frame of bone and muscle; but, as it ap- 
proaches maturity, Chicago strives to perfect its appearance. 

Chicago can concentrate on the spiritual and execute things 
on a scale commensurate to its size and ambitions. This was 
aptly illustrated by the successful consummation of the Col- 
umbian Exposition, a phantasmal city in duck swamps, and 
(more recently) by the remaking of the entire West Chicago 
Parks system, of international repute as models of the '^prairie 
landscape under the hands of a very able worker, Jens Jenssen." 

Practically unhampered by considerations of economy, 
the dreams of Mr. Jenssen were allowed full swing, and it was 
here his natural talents for landscape planning on a huge scale 
were developed. The tremendous task was undertaken in 1906 
and completed the following year. 

The rose-gardens then in Chicago were confined to a small 
patch on Wooded Isle, in Jackson Park, where the remnants of 
the "'World's Fair" eked out a stunted existence, and a minor 
garden in Washington Park. This lack Mr. Jenssen immediately 
sought to supply. Here are results in roses alone, a minor part 
of his vast park work: 

Humboldt Park, 6,980 plants, 29 varieties ; Garfield Park, 4,000 
plants, 6 varieties; Douglas Park, 5,550 plants, 2 varieties. 

(29) 
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As part of a perennial garden adjoining the Humboldt Park 
rose-garden on the west, 5,000 Prairie roses (R. setigera) are 
densely planted for mass effect, making a total of 11,980 rose 
plants in Humboldt Park alone. Dog rose {R. canina), R, rugosa, 
and other shrubs of the rose family are also liberally used in the 
landscaping of all Chicago parks. 

The setting of Humboldt Park rose-garden, hidden away 
midst shrubbery and elms, lends an element of pleasant sur- 
prise. Approaching from the boulevard, the way is barred with 
two bronze bison in life size. Between them are two huge green 
terra-cotta urns and a fountain surmounting a parapet from 
which the view is best seen. As the diffused scent of the blossoms 
is wafted toward him, it is here the visitor lingers. 

In the center, below, is a basin guarded on the comers by 
four bronze allegorical figures of heroic size. The vista terminate 
in the west with a shelter hall whose columns are overgrown with 
cUmbing roses. Between them are urns of various flowers. 

The outer walk above the garden is broken with vine-clad 
pergolas at the north and south, each encircling a bed of standard 
roses, and the remnants of a sundial. Fringing the upper edge 
of the slope, the garden is encircled with a series of tall, slender 
rose-dad urns of terra-cotta. Lilies, yuccas, and other flowers 
are sparingly placed for diversity of foUage and blooms. But 
the motif as a whole is roses — proses on all sides — ^vigorous, 
healthy roses in all their wonted colors. 

The numerals in small circles, on the accompanying plan, are 
explained in the following: 

PLANTING-KBT FOR HUMBOLDT PARK BOSE-GABDEN 

(1) — 12 Flower of Fairfield roses on six terra-cotta urns. (2) — 12 Lady Gay 
roses on six terra-cotta urns. (8) — ^Adam's Needles (Ftieea filameniomi) and 
Madonna Lilies. (4) — ^Border of Adam's Needles and summer annuals. (6) — 
Massed Periwinkles on slope. (6) — 100 Ema Tescliendorff. (7) — 1,080 Gruss an 
Teplitz. (8)^100 Sunburst. (9)--100 Baby Rambler. (10)— SOO Mme. Edouard 
Herriott. (11)— 200 Anna de Diesbach. (12)— 480 General MacArthur. (18)— 
100 Paul Neyron. (14)— 480 Mevrouw Dora van Tets. (15)— 800 Ulrich 
Brunner. (16)— 200 Etoile de France. (17)— 400 Jonkheer J. L. Mock. (18)— 
400 General-Superior Arnold Janssen. (10)— 1,000 Pink Killamey. (20)— 788 
Mme. Caroline Testout. (21) — 200 Mrs. John Lainff. (22) — Border of Ageratum, 
var. Stella Gumey. (28)— 2 American Pillar. (24)— 4 Crimson Rambler. (25) 
— 2 Tausendschon. (26) — 225 standard roses, now in only seven varieties, 
interplanted with 500 Hermosas, numerous Madonna Lilies, and summer annuals. 
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bi 1912, the Park Board acquired August Koch From the 
Missouri Botanical Gardens to supervise Soriculture in all 
the West Parks, under Mr. Jenssen, aa consulting landsci^ 
architect. 

Mr. Koch has maintained the continuous flower shows of the 
anta^i^ conservatory in Garfield Park which have become a 
national attraction. The autumn chrysanthemum show abne 
attracts annually 180,000 visitors. The sea of roses in Humboldt 
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Park has, under his care, become a notable picture of plant grace 
and loveliness. 

He found many of the plants affected with mildew and stem- 
blight, and, in 1911, rose midge had been introduced with new 
plants in the three principal parks. Hybrid Perpetuals and Gruss 
an Teplitz were found particularly susceptible to attacks of the 
midge. After considerable eiq)erimental work, Mr. Koch adopted 
mulching four inches deep with tobacco stems. It is applied 
after the first summer hoeing, about mid-June, and spaded 
under after frost in autumn. Where the mulch becomes thinned 
or shifted in the course of the summer, additional appUcations 
are made. This, he found, prevents hibernation of the pest. 
Last summer but few larvae and few injuries were found. For 
the greater security of other varieties, it was found necessary to 
remove Gruss an Teplitz from Douglas Park entirely in 1915. 

Smoke has been found an almost insuperable obstacle in 
rose-culture. Hence the large plantation in Douglas Park is 
restricted to only two varieties: Pink Killamey and Mme. 
Caroline Testout. The former has by no means proven satis- 
factory there, but extended tests have not, so far, indicated a 
more resistant pink variety.* 

This suggests the urgent need of rose test-gardens, both for 
the lighter soils and for the days of the Chicago district. The 
existing park systems do not admit of these, for they are entirely 
in densely populated sections of the city, undesirable, both on 
account of atmospheric conditions and for esthetic reasons. A 
public park, to serve its ends, must be a pleasant sight at all 
seasons, an utter impossibility under the trying conditions of 
soil and climate. Hence, rose interests in general should con- 
cern themselves with the establishment of such grounds at 
various points around Chicago. 

*8ee reference in "Roee-Notei" to Mr. Koch's important work in eontrolUng rote 
■liidce and in combating smoke. 




Portland's New Municipal Rose-Garden 

By HON. GEORGE L. BAKER 
Mayor of Portland, Ore. 

Editob's Note. — ^The establishment of the new municipal rose-garden in 
Portland marks, it is believed, an epoch in rose-growing. As ^nll be noted below, 
the garden is intended for the testing of new roses ratbsr than for the display of 
older varieties. Obviously, tests thus made, under the conditions of good hand- 
ling and keen interest prevailing in Portland, will be of great value. 

Mayor Baker, who has honored American rose-growing by preparing the 
paper which follows, is an enthusiastic rose-grower, we are inrormed by Mr. J. A. 
Currey, who originated the plan for the new Portland garden. Mr. Baker 
managed the Portland Rose Festival in 1914, and has participated in all the 
rose events of the notable city he now governs. 

The attention of rose-breeders is very particularly directed to what fol- 
lows, and to the opportunity there presented. 

WITH what we believe ideal rose climate» with the best 
care and attention expert rosarians; both amateur and 
prof essionaly can give^ with the best soil preparation that 
science can devise, Portland, Ore., invites the world to send its 
roses to the new municipal rose-garden. If they prove worthy 
under these conditions they will receive a suitable award from 
the municipality. 

This new garden has been designed with the idea that the 
creator of new roses, if his creations prove of benefit and pleasure 
to mankind, is entitled to some reward other than that gained 
through the commercial superiority of his creation — a reward 
that will be written forever on the pages of rose history, and with 
a suitable accompanying token which he can hand down from 
generation to generation as a mark of his accomplishment. 
Being the foremost city in the country to pay homage to the rose, 
the citizens of Portland have felt that such a garden and such 
rewards should be established to the honor and for the benefit 
of those who, through patience, thought, and study, create 
the new roses. It is probably the first competitive rose-garden 
ever established by a municipality, and its success will depend 
on the encouragement it receives from the makers of new roses 
throughout the world. 

For two years plans for this new departure in municipal rose- 
culture have been considered, and as the result of hearty co- 
operation by the rose-growers of Portland with Park Superin- 
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tendents James O. Convill and C. P. Keyser» the details have 
been carefully worked out. The i^te selected in Washington 
Park, the most popular of our various parks, was decided on 
only after a score or so of locations had been carefully inspected 
by the leading expert growers of the city, who considered it best 
because of its elevation — ^about 300 feet above sea-level — ^its 
orientation, its protection from distressing winds, the superior 
soil, the natural drainage, its accessibility (being only fifteen 
minutes by trolley from the heart of the city), and the abundant 
supply of rich, dean manure from the elk, buffalo, and other 
herds of the zoological gardens which are located in the same 
park. 

In the site reserved for the rose-garden and its probable 
extension, there are about ten acres, but at present only a little 
over two acres will be used. This new garden toiU be devoied 
only to the cvUwationy care^ and deveUrpment of new roeea^ or 
those which have not been in commercial use more than one 
year prior to being sent to the garden for testing. The roses will 
be given three tests, and the treatment they receive in each 
case will be varied. In the first test the roses will be given the 
same care and attention they would receive in the average 
garden under the care of the average amateur, this test being 
designed to show the possibility of the new rose under what is 
termed "'ordinary care." The second test will be under the best 
expert direction the dty of Portland can obtain, and the plants 
will be given special soil-treatment, pruning, spraying, and pro- 
tection, so that they may develop to their fullest possibilities. The 
third test, which will be conducted at a distance from the other 
two sections of the' garden so as to prevent contamination, will 
be designed solely to ascertain the disease-resisting qualities of 
the new rose. The score made by the new rose under these con- 
ditions, it is believed, will show its true value for outdoor cul- 
ture. The superior roses each year, both dwarf and climbers, will 
receive suitable medals and other tokens from the city of Port- 
land and the organizations cooperating with it to make the new 
garden a success. While medals and other rewards cannot be 
given to all roses in competition, every rose which attains a 
certam degree of perfection will be given a certificate of merit. 

After a rose has successfully passed the Portland test, it 
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will be taken into a permanent collection, which is to be an added 
feature of the garden. In this permanent collection the roses 
will be gathered and arranged according to their origination, so 
that the plant-breeder and his accomplishment can be identified 
together, thus making a lasting record of his achievement. 

In formulating the rules governing competition, which are 
obtainable on mail application to the Bureau of Parks, the city 
of Portland has endeavored to hold out a welcoming hand to the 
amateur as well as to the professional, and in doing so has had 
the support of the Portland Rose Society, which annually will 
reward the amateur creating the best rose tested in the garden 
with a suitable token as marking his achievement. Likewise, 
to encourage the origination of roses in Oregon, Washington, 
and California, there will be special prizes offered for new roses 
from the Padfic Coast States, these prisses being donated by the 
Portland National Test-Garden Association, an organization 
represffliting the «itire city and organized for the special pur- 
pose of seeing that the new garden is firmly established and per- 
petuated through changing city administrations. 

In arranging the competitive rules, the committee which 
assisted the Park Bureau has endeavored to cover all points; 
but I desire to say, as Mayor of the city, that I trust any rose- 
growers, if in doubt on any point, will write for information to 
the Park Bureau. The city desires that it be fully understood 
that this new garden is an experiment, that it is something that 
probably has never before been attempted in an American city, 
and that the entire scheme had to be hewn from the rough; and 
while it has been given careful thought and study, there may be 
points which time and experience may show need correc- 
tion. I am sure that the city of Portland and its Park Bureau 
will welcome criticisms and suggestions for improving and 
extending the scope of the new garden. 

In arranging for the garden, the city has endeavored to provide 
direct reward to the originator of new roses, but at the same time 
realizes that this is not always possible, for the reason that fre- 
quently new roses are purchased as seedlings and pass out of the 
hands of their creator and to those who are to propagate them 
and place them on the market. In all cases where title to the 
rose has passed from the originator to someone else, the entry 
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for that rose can be made by the person or firm hancih'ng it; 
but in so far as it is possible it is the hope of the municipality 
that the reward shall go direct to the breeder. The propagator 
in practically all cases will receive his reward from the advertis- 
ing value the rose will have if it successfully passes the Portland 
test and attains a position of permanency in the new rose-garden. 

As previously noted the new garden will contain only the 
newest roses — ^those not yet in commerce or which have not 
been in commerce more than one year. I desire to assure 
growers who send plants to the new garden that their plants 
will receive every care and protection possible. Special pains 
will be taken to prevent the taking of buds or slips of any 
plant under test, the city endeavoring to give the plants the 
same protection as they would receive in the garden or nursery 
of the original grower. 

The rules and regulations governing the garden and the com- 
petition have been incorporated in a pamphlet whidi can be 
secured by addressing the Bureau of Parks, Portland, Ore., 
U.S.A. I know the Editor of the American Rose Annual would 
publish these rules but for the pressure upon the pages of the 
1918 issue. 

Great Public Rose-Gardens 

By THE EDITOR 

NOTHING seems to have so excited the admiration of our 
English friends in American rose-culture as our public rose- 
gardens, including the specific rose test-gardens. Else- 
where in this Annual will be found a comment from the London 
Garden on this situation, together with the expressed wish that 
there might be established in Great Britain a national rose test- 
garden, in memory of the late Edward Mawley, who served the 
National Rose Society as secretary for thirty-seven years, then 
becoming its president until his death in 1916. 

The mayor of Portland, Ore., recounts in this issue of the 
Annual the unique plan which is being worked out in that city 
of roses for a great test-garden. New Haven, Conn., is in the 
throes of planning a rose-garden, and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Auburn, N. Y., is thinking in the same direction. 
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Hartford, Conn. 

(8«e pk(* 30 for detaila.) 



For Uie information of thoae who may l>e interested, it seems 
worth while to show in accompanying pages the plan of arrange- 
ment of several of the existing public rose-gardens of America. 

The Elizabeth Park Rose-Garden in Hartford, Conn., was 
designed, constructed, and planted in 1904 by Theodore Wirth, 
then the park superintendent. It has been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in attracting visitors and in promoting rose-growing. 
In the 1916 American Rose Annual the statement was made 
that "An acre of the rose-garden attracts about 85,000 people 
each year, or at the ratio of two persons per square foot of area." 



PUn ol R«»<:Bnlen in Uw MuwHui Botaniwl Garden, 8C Loou, Mo. 
(Bn puce 40) 

The plan on page 37 shows the arrangement of this gar- 
den. The rectangular blocks are tlie actual test-beds, contiun- 
ing mostly Hybrid Perpetual roses. Beds Nos. 07, 98, 99, 100, 
197, and 198 include standards, with the beautiful dwarf Multi- 
flora rose. Midget, for underplanting. The Hybrid Tea roses 
are in the beds immediately about the circular summerhouse, 
which is distinguished by its covering of climbers, these like- 
wise being used for a series of arches across the diagonal paths, 
with a result of great loveliness in bloom-time. 

It was quite natural that when Theodore Wirth, whose love 
for the rose and genius for its landscape use made the Hartford 
garden what it is, was himself transplanted to Minneapolis, he 
should there soon establish e rose-garden, even though the cli- 
matic limitations of Minneapolis are notably severe. On page 
78 of the 1916 Annual Mr. Wirth gives the details of this gar- 
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den, work on which was begun in 1907. As may be noted by the 
accompanying plan of the Lyndale Park Rose-Garden, the 
arrangement is a combination of a formal garden with graceful 
shrub and tree setting. There are sixty-four beds in the garden, 
each planted to but one variety, there being forty-eight of 
Hybrid Perpetual and sixteen of Hybrid Tea sorts. The four 
larger beds at the upper eiid of the garden include Hybrid 
Rugosas, Sweetbriers and single roses. 

The garden enclosure is of trelliswork, upon which climbers 
are trained. 

The slopes of the Lyndale Park garden and the adjacent 
ground are planted in wild roses. Indeed, as Mr. Wirth writes, 
'^ou enter, so to speak, through an enclosure of wild roses into 
the inner field of cultivated hybrids." 

It is hardly necessary to say that the people of Minneapolis 
flock to this lovely place at the time of its blooming maximum. 

The interesting rose-garden in Humboldt Park, Chicago, is 
well described in Mr. Heide's article in this Annual. The treat- 
ment, it will be noted, is rather more formal than in Lyndale 
Park. 

Few American rose-lovers realize that St. Louis also has a 
public rose-garden in the so-called "Shaw Gardens," properly 
known as the Missouri Botanical Garden. This St. Louis gar- 
den is practically new, having been planted in the fall of 1916 
and the spring of 1917. It is the focal point of interest in the 
main portion of the grounds. Mr. John Noyes, the capable 
landscape architect who had to do with its design and planting, 
writes: "It is on an easy incline of about 1^ per cent slope 
toward the north. It will present its best effect as a unit when 
the border plantations of hawthorn and hardier roses are at 
their maximum height." 

One hundred and twenty-two varieties of roses, including 
Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, and all the other classes, are 
to be found in this developing St. Louis garden, open to all the 
people. 

These great gardens cannot but have a stimulating effect on 
rose-growing. There should be many more of them in the 
United States. 
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Rose Species Observations at 
Highland Park 

By JOHN DUNBAR 
Assistant Superintendent of Parks, Rochester, N. Y. 

Editob's Note. — ^Next to the famed, but not suiBiciently visited, Arnold 
Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, Mass., probably the most interesting shrub col- 
lection open to the public in America is that in Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Many plant-lovers know that its collection of lilacs is the largest in the coimtry, 
and that these lilacs attract great throngs for many weeks. The showing of 
Philadelphus and of Deutzia is also notable, but the rose relations of Highland 
Park seem to have been overlooked. Mr. Dimbar, to whose ability and devotion 
are due the success of the shrub collections in this great pleasure-ground, has 
written for us his observations on the newer rose species, including those of par- 
tici4ar value and importance for landscape effects. 

ROSA acicularis nipponemis came to us under the name of 
R. nipponensisy but we observe that an authority places it 
as a variety of R. acwidaria. It has single red blossoms 
which are somewhat cup-shaped, and are about two inches 
across. The flower-stalks and branchlets are very bristly. It 
was in bloom June 24. 

Rosa candata has grown to a height of five feet and has a 
much-branched, lax habit. The leaves are composed of seven 
to nine leaflets. The flbwers are red, occasionally with a tinge of 
rose. It was in full flower July 9. It has peculiar oblong tapering 
fruits. 

Rosa Fedtschenkoana has spreading branches which are 
slightly arching. The leaflets are seven to nine. The white 
flowers are from two to two and one-half inches across, and are 
in bloom about June 13. 

Rosa Hugonis has been highly spoken of as one of the most 
important of the new roses introduced from western China. The 
leaflets are usually from five to eleven. The single yellow flowers 
are produced in great abundance along the branches and are 
remarkably ornamental. It flowered with us last year for the 
first time, and was in bloom on June 2. As last season was a 
very late one, R. Hugonis would ordinarily be in bloom from 
May 15 to 20, and is therefore remarkable for its early blooming. 

Rosa Jachii has a spreading habit, with the young branches 
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at first ascending. The leaflets usually are from seven to nine. 
The white flowers, with showy yellow stamens, are in clusters, 
and are three-fourths of an inch to two inches across. It was 
in full flower about June 9. This species is very showy in flower. 

Rosa macrantha. We first procured this rose from Ireland 
twenty-three years ago, but, through some accident, we hap- 
pened to lose it. Recently it was again obtained from the same 
source. It has single large light pink flowers three and one- 
half inches across and usually in clusters of four. It was in full 
flower July 9. It is said to be a hybrid betw:een R. canina and 
R. gallica. 

Rosa Moyesii is said to attain a height of ten feet, but it is 
not over three to four feet with us at present. The leaves are 
composed of seven to thirteen sessile leaflets. The blossoms are 
usufdly solitary, dark red, and are from two to two and one-half 
inches across. It was in full flower June 26. 

Rosa muUibracteata is an intricately much-branched bush. 
The leaflets are very small and are usually from seven to nine. 
The rosy pink blossoms are about two inches across and occasion- 
ally appear from three to four in a cluster. It is in flower about 
July 9. In its dense habit, and with branchlets thickly covered 
with the small leaves, it has considerable ornamental value apart 
from the flowers. 

Rosa muUiflora cathayensis blossomed freely with us last 
season for the first time, and was of much interest. This form 
differs from the type in bearing pink flowers which are two inches 
across, with ten to twelve in a duster.* 

Rosa omeiensis is a vigorous-growing shrub, with branches 
spreading and upright. The leaflets vary from nine to seventeen. 
The young branchlets are very bristly. The small white flowers 
are solitary and are about one inch across. It is in bloom about 
June 6. The leaves and leaflets of this rose are so disposed that 
they produce a very pretty f emlike effect, which is highly orna- 
mental. A variety of this species is known as jiteracantha, in 
which the upright young shoots are thickly covered with prom- 
inent red spines, conspicuously winged at the base. It is very 
ornamental. 

Rosa serlata is an upright branching shrub with pale branches. 

*Thu interflstiiic roie, the origixuJ type from whieh Crimsoii Rambler aroee, wte 
illvftrated in the 1016 Amerieaii Roee Aainiial, fadng pace 40. — ^Bdxiob. 
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The leaflets are seven to eleven. The rose-pink to pink blossoms 
are two inches across. It is in full bloom about June 13. 

Rasa setipoda is a vigorous upright-growing shrub with a 
somewhat loose habit. The leaves have seven to nine leaflets. 
The rosy pink to pale pink flowers are borne in clusters of four 
to five, and are in bloom about July 4. The oblong bright red 
fruits, with a long tapering apex, are very showy in the autumn. 

Rosa StDeginzowii comes into bloom with the early-blooming 
species and has a spreading habit. The leaves have usually 
seven to nine leaflets. The flowers are usually five to six in a 
duster, are lilac-rose to pink, and are from one and a half to two 
inches across. It is in full bloom about July 10. This is a very 
ornamental rose in bloom. 

Rosa WMnana is an upright branching shrub. The leaves 
have a distinctly glaucous appearance. The flowers are blush- 
pink and are about two and one-half inches in diameter. It is 
in full flower about July 9. 

Rosa WiUmoUioB sends out stout spreading stems covered with 
numerous branchlets. The small leaflets are crowded and are 
usually seven to nine. The rose-purple to rose-pink flowers are 
four to five in a cluster, and are produced in great profusion. 
This is one of the most ornamental of the new Chinese species 
introduced by Mr. E. H. Wilson. The numerous branchlets 
covered with myriads of flowers produce a beautiful effect. Said 
to be tender at Boston, but does very well at Rochester. 



Notes from the Rose Firing-Line 

By W. VAN FLEET 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Editob'b Notb. — ^Those who have followed Dr. Van Fleet's records and 
observations through the 1916 and 1917 Annuals will find encouragement in 
these notes. None oi the other hybridixersare dealing, so far as we can ascertain, 
with the new species material received from China in the past six or eight years. 

OUR rose-breeding work in 1917 consisted chiefly in develop- 
ing the hybridizations effected in the spring of 1916 at 
Chico, CaL, and Glenn Dale, Md., and in making further 
combinations at the latter place between new hardy Chinese 
species and the finest modem show and garden varieties. Pol- 
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len from the extensive collections of the National Rose Test- 
Garden at Arlington, Va., was freely used and with very appar- 
ent good results. The successful hybridizations, as judged by the 
sound fruits collected at the end of the season, numbered about 
2,500. Several thousands of crossings on newly established 
species failed, but enough succeeded to represent nearly all 
combinations that appeared desirable at the time. 

The seeds are principally grown in frames and beds under 
lath shade, and in the open air, retaining natural conditions so 
far as possible, but the results of certain of the more difficult 
crosses were planted in pots under glass. The tardy germina- 
/ tion of many kinds of rose seeds is very trying. A small propor- 
tion of the seeds taken from the hips of Multiflora, Tea, and 
Wichuraiana varieties may promptly germinate when grown 
under favorable conditions, but rarely all. Many will be delayed 
until the following season, and others may not sprout until they 
have been in the soil several years. Seeds of the great majority 
of rose species, native and exotic, and their hybrids, consistently 
refuse to grow until the second year after planting, and in- 
dividual seeds have been known to ''hang fire" for as long as 
seven years, growing with full energy when they did start. 

We find it advisable to keep all sowings of rare hybridized 
seeds in view for at least five years. Only those bearing labels 
previous to 1913 will be discarded the coming spring, and then 
only if careful examination fails to show sound seeds. At the 
head of the list for quick germination may be placed Rosa 
mvUiflora and at the end, R. lamgata^ the Cherokee rose, seeds 
of which have never sprouted until the third year under any 
treatment we could devise. Seedlings require from one to four 
years of growth to show their full characteristics, though ever- 
blooming varieties often attempt to bloom within a few weeks 
after coming up. 

These observations are made to explain in part the slow prog- 
ress made in developing hybrids from the newly introduced 
Asiatic roses. Further delays are caused by the time — often 
three or four years — ^needed to establish the recent introductions 
and grow them to vigorous fruiting sizes, and also to propagate 
desirable hybrids when at last they have been obtained. Much 
time is also consumed in effecting certain crosses among annual 
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bloomers where there is little apparent natural affinity. Certain 
crosses may fail in toto for several successive seasons, only to 
yield in the end to persistent effort, while other desired combina- 
tions are so difficult that the worker comes in the end to regard 
them as impossible under his working conditions. 

Making all allowances for the difficulties and limitations of 
the work, we regard the hybrid rose seed crops of the past two 
seasons as the most promising yet harvested and trust that time 
will show this estimate is not an error. 

As regards the character of the work, greatest efforts were 
expended on R. rugosa, R. Hugonis, R. pomifera, R. Wichuraiana^ 
and R, bracteaiay though more than twenty other native and 
exotic species have been interbred and crossed with practically 
aD the best and newest garden roses of the hardier classes, in- 
cluding Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuals, and Hybrid Briers. 
Of the newer species, R. Soidieana shows best results, giving, in 
combination with R. Wichuraiana and the white-flowered form 
of R. Itundtty single and double blooms of the most perfect finish 
and in boundless profusion on vigorous and healthy plants. 
R. Moyeaii has shown that it can impart its striking deep red 
color to its hybrids, and some fine things may yet be developed. 
R. Hugonis still proves refractory, the hybrids losing yellow 
coloring to a great extent, but showing improvement in form and 
substance of bloom. Several hundreds of hybrids with other 
yellow roses, and thousands of chance or self-pollinated seed- 
lings, are under way, and there is a possible prize among them. 
Harison's Yellow has yielded just two fairly vigorous plants out 
of the thousands of seeds sown the past seven years, and it is 
hoped that some light may eventually be shed on its parentage. 
We look for desirable everblooming garden types among the 
great number of Wichuraiana and Rugosa hybrids now in exis- 
tence. 




1917 Rose- Work in England 

By HERBERT L. WETTERN, London, England 

Editor's NoTE.~The chatty and delightful article which follows is an 
earnest of the truly international rose relation now coming about. Mr. Wet- 
tern is a busy granite manufacturer of London, yet he has found time to so 
en^ge in rose-growing as to take many prises. In lus letter to the Editor he 
writes: "There being no national show tnis year, and therefore no challenges, 
I still retain my title of Amateur Rose Champion of En^^beuid and holder of 
the Amateur Rose Trophy, which I won both in 1915 and 1916; and when 
peace comes I shall hope to continue my title." 

WITH everyone thoroughly engrossed in the war in thought, 
word, and deed, there has been no rose season this year 
in Engkuid, and our plants have received but scant 
attention. Keeping them alive is about all one has the heart to 
do! Feeding and regularly hoeing have had to give place to 
vegetable culture; but the roses are not forgotten entirely, and 
one looks at them affectionately with thoughts of happier and 
victorious days to some. The weather has been quite phe- 
nomenal. At planting-time, unless one was an early bird and 
finished planting before Christmas, practically no opportunity 
occurred till mid-April, for it is many years since we went 
through such a severe winter as the first months of 1917 proved 
to be. Hard frost and snow held sway and kept the earth ice- 
bound until, during the first fortnight of April, one began to de- 
spair. Would the weather ever break and Spring smile on us 
again? 

The curtain was drawn in the middle of April, and a glorious 
spring ensued, with few night frosts to keep things back. Our 
roses then started off with a rush, and a beautiful warm May 
brought the plants into bloom a fortnight earlier than the aver- 
age. Had there been any rose shows, everyone would have been 
hopelessly at sea as regards dates, for our second blooms were 
coming along by the middle of July ! 

With July came rain, and the remainder of the summer was 
generally wet, so that growths have been good and wood is now 
well ripened. 

Barely have we had a year so immune from diseases and 
pests. Except for a touch of black-spot, neither greenfly nor 
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mildew has worried us as it generally does; and lucky it was, 
too, for everyone was spraying potatoes for all he was worth, 
and there would have been neither time nor labor to do both. 

One missed the rose shows — ^the meeting-place of brother 
rosarians, where we formerly compared notes and scrutinized 
severely the exhibits of new roses; one can therefore only express 
an opinion of new varieties by one's own experiences. I set 
down here a few memoranda concerning the newer roses. 

Margaret Dickson Hamill promises to be a beautiful bedding rose, blooming 
profusely even in October. 

Mrs. C. E. Salmon is a fine single pink somewhat similar to Queen of the 
Belgiims. 

Climbing Irish Fireflame is a grand introduction. It is not a tall climber, 
but bushy, and must be left to grow quite freely. 

Clarice Goodacre will give blooms for the exhibition box, as well as being a 
suitable bedding rose. 

Paul's Scarlet Climber is as strong as good old Carmine Pillar. 

The size of Modesty blooms was disappointing after seeing those originally 
shown by the raisers. 

Mile. Louise Crette is a grand exhibition rose of Dnischki type, but with a 
slightly yellowish tint. 

The growth of Ulster (rem is not so strong as one might have expected. 
^ Isobd is said to be good, and the new sin^e red "K. of K./' which Alex. 
Dickson & Sons have put on the market, quite took our fancy. Similar to Bed- 
Letter Day, but slightly larger, it will indeed be worth growing if it can surpass 
it for beauty, growm, and free-flowering. 

This season we are buying very few plants, so our experience 
with new varieties next season will be even less than this. 

However, if we may look forward to peace in 1918, what a 
year that will be for roses, and how we shall throw ourselves more 
heartily than ever into our rose work ! 

A word of appreciation of the American 1917 Rose Annual: 
""Well begun, well done !" Your little book is full of interest, and, 
above all, your reports of test-gardens sound like dreams. 
Would we could induce the powers that be to go and do like- 
wise in England ! 

Our City of London Rose Society has, on somewhat similar 
lines, established rose-gardens which its members supervise 
and report on; but at present our municipal authorities will 
not go so far as to permit parts of public gardens to be utilized 
as test-grounds, though there is no doubt whatever but that the 
public would appreciate them, judging by the interest and copi- 
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ous notes taken in our municipal rose-gardens — the stepping- 
stone, we trust, to test-gardens. If plans of some of your test- 
gardens, which presumably form but a part of a beautiful rose- 
garden, could be published in another year's Annual, our inter- 
est would be increased considerably.* 

The following adventure of some American roses in England 
might be of interest: 

In correspondence with your literary rosarian, Mr. G. C. 
Thomas, Jr., on the subject of brier stocks, he suggested that I 
should try some plants budded on Polyantha stock, and was 
kind enough to dispatch me a case of eighty plants from America 
on April 20 last. They arrived at Liverpool at the end of May, 
but, as the importation of plants here is prohibited, I had to 
make representations to our Board of Trade before they were 
released. They ultimately reached me on July 2. Good packing 
— ^how necessary it is — ^had kept them fairly moist, and, after 
soaking them in water for twenty-four hours, I pruned them hard 
— ^root and growth — ^and planted them in a reasonably shady 
spot. Luckily, the weather kept cool and somewhat wet, so that 
they nearly all started off into growth. They were in full bloom 
on August 25, and these American plants are now, side by side 
with their English cousins, ripening off to face an English 
winter ! A couple of plants of your new rose, Los Angeles, have 
done especially well, and we can congratulate you on the pro- 
duction of this beautiful new variety, which should quickly leap 
into popularity, for roses of this character are wanted. Like 
Oliver Twist, we ask for more of them. 

^Taking the hint, there are published in this Annual plans of four great public roee- 
gardens — in Hartford, Minneapolis, Chicago, and St. Louis. — ^Editor. 



English Rose-Growers and the Great War 

By THE EDITOR 

WE in the United States have experienced in the past few 
months certain limitations and restrictions by reason of 
the Great War which have seemed to be hardships. 
High prices, slowed-up transportation, coal-shortage, food-sav- 
ing suggestions, Liberty-Bond sales, the selective draft, have all 
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made the war for our own defense quite apparent to us. Some 
of us have grumbled, yet mostly there has been cheerful realiza- 
tion and helpful acquiescence. 

But we know nothing yet of war's demands and sacrifices ! 
What we have experienced is as a mere wisp of summer cloud 
compared to the lowering actualities under which our English 
and French allies have lived for upward of four fateful years. 

To make only the commercial phase of the situation apparent, 
a survey of English rose catalogues has been undertaken. 
Following are brief references to war conditions from a number 
of these pubUcations. It is impossible to avoid admiration of the 
cheerful, resolute tone in which the inconveniences of the time 
are mentioned. Will we measure up as well to the situation, as 
it actually touches us? 

"It is with great reluctance that, owing to the scarcity of paper and dif- 
ficulties of printing, and the restrictions the Government has placed on the 
sending of price-lists, I have suspended temporarily the issue of my Rose Guide 
in its usual elaborate form." — Edwin Murrdl, Portland Nurseries, Shrewsbury, 
Eng, 

''Owing to the shortage of paper, and to meet the requirements of the Grovern- 
ment, we are not issuing a new Rose Catalogue this season." — J<^n Jefferies 
^ Son, Ltd., Cirencester, Eng. 

"This abridged list, with short color descriptions, is the only catalogue which 
will be issued by us this year. The restrictions put in force to conserve the paper 
supply, and the natural desire of all to economise during the war, will be suffi- 
cient reason to our patrons for the very bald descriptions given." — Hugh Dick- 
son, Ltd., Royal Nurseries, Belfast, Ireland. 

"To comply with the restrictions upon the use of paper for publishing trade 
lists, we have this year cut our Catalogue down — cleaving out all illustrations 
and condensing the matter considerably." — R. Harkness & Co., Hitchin, Eng. 
{0. H. McGready). 

"In these times of retrenchment a certain amount of discretion may be used 
with advantage, otherwise too much cutting down may easily defeat the object 
in view. It wOl, for instance, be far wiser to fill up gaps and make good the rose- 
beds generally, than to entirely neglect them and let the whole rose-garden go 
to ruin for want of a little help. 

"Although a large number of our employees have joined the forces, we still 
have some skilled hands who have been with us for many years, and we feel 
confident of being able to carry out all orders with our usual care." — Benjamin 
R. Cant & Sons, Colchester, Eng. 

"Another year [1916-17] has passed away, which will be remembered b;^ us 
all for many years to come as being the most difficult, and the niost critical, 
during the present war; but, thanks to our brave soldiers and munition workers. 
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both men and women, we have now overcome the worst* and everything pmnta 
to victory. May it come soon — or before I have to compile another catalogue. 

''Last year [1016] I had to record that seven of my men wm serving their 
IQng and Countiy, but now more have gone forward to help in this great conflict, 
and those whom I have left are either too old, or unfit for the strain, so I can say, 
I have done my share. In spite of losing so many skilled hands, ... I have 
been doing my bit to keep Twyf ord Booes to the front, and fiiey have come 
out with flying colors." — EUska J, Hielu, Hunt, Twyford, Berk$, Eng, 

"Owing to printing restrictions, I am obliged to omit many names from my 
Catalogue, but I can supply most of the old varieties of merit.*' — WaUer Eadea, 
Danecnft Rosery, Eastwood^ LeighnmSea, Essex, Eng, 

"In order that we may comply with the restrictions in force, and the general 
and natural desire for economy durins the war, our Catalogue has be^ con- 
siderably reduced in size, with a short descriptive color note to each variety.*' — 
Samuel McQredy & Son, Royal Nurwriee, Partadoum, Irdand. 

"To comply with the restrictions upon the use of paper for publishing trade 
lists, we have been compelled to abridge our Annual Catalogue. 

"Retrenchment — if it is not to do more harm than good — should be done with 
discretion. The total excision of any particular item of one's budget without 
regard to the ultimate consequences is, we submit, a grave economic mistake. 

"To take our own case, sixty per cent of our staff have [1917] enlisted 
voluntarily — some of whom have already made the supreme samfice and gone 
to their reward; but the others, we fervently trust, wiU return and will expect, 
and justly expect, to find their places waiting and the conditions of emplo^rment 
as in pre-war times, or, if possible, rather better. This can be done only if the 
public help to keq> all our industries goings— and going with vitality — to step 
mto line at the close of the war and puw ahead." — Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd., 
Hatdmark, NeuAownards, County Down, Ireland, 



The rich stveet pea, the iris bltie. 
The larkspur with its peacock hue; 
AU these are fair, yet bold I will 
That the rose of May is fairer still. 

— Mary Howitt. 



Methods of Rose-Breeding 

By E. A. WHITE 
Department of Floriculture, Cornell University; Secretary American Rose 

Society, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Editob's Note. — ^The extended inc^^uiry as to the actual detail of rose- 
breeding is indicative of the rapidly growu^ rose interest in America. To afford 
amateurs opportunity to enter the fascinatrng domain of hybridizing. Professor 
White has kmdly set forth for us the essentials. 

REFERENCES to rose-breeding which have been made 
from time to time in the American Rose Annual and other 
horticultural pubUcations have occasioned a number of 
inquiries, especially from amateur rosarians, as to the methods 
practised in crossing different varieties of roses. 

That one may work carefully and systematically in breeding 
any plant for improvement, a knowledge of the botanical rela- 
tionship of each particular species is essential. Marked improve- 
ment cannot be expected between groups of plants imless there 
already is dose relationship. Crosses between species may 
occasionally produce seeds, but, as a general rule, the resulting 
plants are weak or exhibit characters inferior to either parent.. 
Only crosses between different varieties of the same species 
usually give the best results. 

In breeding roses, one ought to know the relationship and 
characters of the different groups and then decide with which 
particular group he desires to work. The section of the country 
in which a breeder is located may so influence the conditions as 
to make it desirable that he select some particular group, such as 
the Hybrid Teas, the Hybrid Perpetuals, Multifloras, Wichurai- 
anas, or, in fact, any one of the many other species. After decid- 
ing on the group, a careful study should be made of the qualities 
of the best varieties already in the group. An ideal ought then 
to be established and an attempt made to produce a variety 
better than any already existing including improvements in 
hardiness, floriferousness, petalage, color, fragrance, or any one 
of the many virtues which one looks for in the rose. 

For information as to the best groups with which to work, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Van Fleet's excellent article in the 
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Rose Annual for 1916, "Possibilities in the Production of 
American Garden Roses. '"^ 

Having decided on the parentage of roses for breeding, the 
next essential is to choose strong, vigorous individuals in each 
cross. That "like produces like" is very true in rose-breeding. 
The best possible cultural conditions must be given the parent 
plants, so there may be no tendency to disease, and so that the 
seed-pods resulting from the cross may be 
large and plump, the seeds of good size 
and with strong germinating powers. The 
resulting seedlings from such a cross will 
germinate more quickly and produce 
much more sturdy little plants than will 
those from poorly nourished individuals. 
The plants for crossing may be raised 
from cuttings, or they may be purchased 
from a nursery. They should be well 
established in pots or in beds before the 
crossing is done. Under glass the plants 
are often pot-grown so that they may be 
easily transferred from one temperature 
to another, and the ripening of the pods 
may thus be hastened or retarded. Sev- 
eral breeders, however, pollinate the flow- 
ers on plants which are either in solid, 
beds or on raised benches. Out-of-doors, 
Flo. 1. A bud raffldedtiy of course, the crossiug is done on plants 
devrfop«i f« ™«u!.ti™ ^jjj^ ^ planted in beds. 

Under glass the pollination may be done any month, with 
the exception of the resting-period during midsiunmer; but 
December and January are considered the best months, for at 
that time the plants have not been excessively forced and are 
therefore more vigorous. The seed-pods will develop and ripen 
rapidly during the warm days of spring. Out-of-doors crossing 
should be done in the early flowering period, in order that the 
seed-pods may ripen before fall. 

After the pistillate, or seed-bearing, parent is selected and 

"Notfl tram tbs Ran Flrins-Liiie," id this 
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has developed a sturdy growth, if it be a Hybrid Tea or other 
soUtary-flowered variety, but one, or at most two, flower-buds 
should be allowed to develop on a plant. If the parent is naturally 
a many-flowered species, with each flower single, of coiu'se more 
than one flower is left. Too profuse bloom, however, in addition 
to the production of the seed, may weaken the vitality of the 






Fro. 2. The emasculated 
bud 



Fio. 3. The etisma ready 
for pdlination 



Fio. 4. The pollen-bearinc 
parent 



parent and, consequently, that of the resulting seedlings. If 
one is working with cluster roses, one flower only in each cluster 
should be cross-pollinated, and the others should be removed. 

When the bud is about two-thirds open (Fig. 1), and before 
the stamens have matured sufficiently to have shed their pollen, 
the petals and stamens are removed. This is spoken of in plant- 
breeding literature as emasculation (Fig. i). The stigmas are 
then covered with a paper sack and left until they become sticky 
or mucilaginous. They are then receptive or ready for the pollen 
(Fig. 3). In covering with the sack, care should be taken not 

to let the bottom or sides of the sack come 
in contact with the pistils, as that might 
injure them; and the sack should be roomy 
enough to allow the pistils to develop 
normally. 

As soon as the pistils are receptive, the 
sack is removed, and pollen from a flower 
having characters which it is desired to per- 
petuate in the offspring is dusted over the 
stigmas. (See Fig. 4.) The late forenoon 

Fig. 6. The ripened ^ *^® ^^t time of day for pollinating, for 
seed-pod pollcu is usually more abundant at that 
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particular time. A record of the cross is tben made on a small 
tag which is attached to the plant (Fig. 5). The pollinated 
pistils are agiun covered with a paper sack for a day or two. 

After pollination the seed-pod 
develops rather slowly, and it may 
be from one to three mooths before 
it is ripe. The length of time de- 
pends largely on the species with 
which one is working. Hybrid Tea 
roses often require three months to 
mature the seed-pod, while some 
F.«.6. Th.op«-i^p«i single vwieties ripen in a shorter 
period. It IS essential to iiave the 
seed-pod well matured. This is indicated by a yellowing of the 
pods, and during the last stages of ripening they turn a deep 
yellow-brown (Fig. 5), 

As soon as the seed-pod has matured it diould be removed 
from the parent plant, opened (Fig. 6), and the seeds removed 
(Fig. 7). TVhen ripe, the seeds should be soaked for about 
twenty-four hours in lukewarm water and sown inunediately. 
If this is not done, the seed-coat quickly hardens and the per- 
centage of germination will be low. 

The seeds should be sown in a well-dnuned, sandy soil. 
Seed-pans may be used, and the writer has found small wooden 
boxes or flats to be satisfactory. Plenty of broken "crock" or 
drainage is placed on the bottom, and a few coarse screenings 
spread over the drainage. The /tT^J^^^ 

8o0 tor seeds should be about ^"^^^s 

two-thirds sifted fibrous loam _»js^ j»^ 

and one-third sand. It should ^^C^'^^S wk 
be thoroughly mixed and at -"i^^^ ^"iw*?^'^ ^»?^3*i 
least two inches spread evenly 
over the screenings. The seeds 
are then scattered evenly and 
thinly over the soil and sUghtly 
pressed into it, after which they 
are covered with soil about a 
quarter ctf an inch deep, lliis 
cover-s(Ml should be a mixture of 
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one-half sifted sod-soil, or leaf -mold, and one-half sand. The soil 
should then be thoroughly watered, the boxes or pans covered 
with a glass and placed in about 55^ F., night temperature. 

It is thought inadvisable to attempt to germinate seeds which 
ripen after the first of September, in the fall, unless glass 
areas are available. The seed-pods may be buried in sand and 
stored in a coldf rame over winter. In early spring the seeds are 
removed from the pods and sown as already described. Freez- 
ing in winter will not injure the seeds of most species. If it does 
not seem feasible to store the seeds over winter in this way, they 
may be kept in the pods in a cool, dry atmosphere until about 
the middle of April. After being removed from the pods, the 
seeds should be soaked for two or three days, then sown in 
flats or seed-pans and placed in a coldframe out-of-doors. 

As soon as the first "true leaves'* are well developed, the 
seedlings should be transplanted into small pots or again into 
flats. The soil for this transplanting should also be of a sandy 
nature. A sifted sod-soil, enriched with one-third of its bulk of 
well-rotted manure and a sprinkling of bone-meal, is a good 
mixture. Heavy soil should have some sharp sand mixed with it. 

After the first transplanting, the seedlings grow very rapidly, 
and in a few weeks a second transplanting will be necessary. 
The young plants should not be allowed to develop flower-buds, 
but the leading shoots should be pinched out to form stocky 
plants. The first buds which form are rarely normal and are by 
no means indicative of the value of the cross. 

One must not be discouraged if the first results are not all 
that were anticipated. Ont of a seemingly desirable cross there 
may be no individuals superior in any way to the parents. 
Again, there may be a large number of singles, when doubleness, 
or an increase in petalage, was the ideal sought. Occasionally, 
however, a somewhat single variety may show a wonderful 
color. Such a plant should not be discarded, but it should be 
selected as one of the piEurents for another cross, using as the 
other parent a very double variety of a similar color. 

The rose family is one of complex relationships, and the 
results in breeding are uncertain. One can only carefully map 
out a plan of operations and then stick to the ideal year after 
year. Phenomenal results may come; they may not. 
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Stocks for Rose Propagation 

By W. VAN FLEET 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Editor's Note. — Under present importing conditions, and for every rose- 
^jn>wmg reason, the subject of "stocks" for rose propa^tion is of especial 
importance. It is hoped Uiat the American Rose Society will before long under- 
take a comprehensive study of various stocks for roses in the various soils and 
climates of the United States. Dr. Van Fleet presents below his own experiences 
with all the usual stocks, and with several, particularly "No. 22449,*' not yet 
in commerce. In the 1917 Annual, Dr. Robert Huey gave the details of 
"Propagation by Budding," referring to the seedling Japanese form of R. 
midtiflora. The whole subject will bear continued discussion. 

THE great increase of attractive new roses, especially of the 
Hybrid Tea and Hybrid Brier groups, difficult to propa- 
gate by cuttings, layers, or other divisional method that 
retains or produces a vigorous natural root-system, gives in- 
creasing interest to the much-discussed subject of congenial 
stocks on which to bud, graft, or inarch the stubborn newcom- 
ers as well as a few prime old favorites that are known to possess 
the same unwelcome peculiarity. I say unwelcome, as I am 
confident rose-growers generally prefer for garden use plants 
thoroughly established on their own roots, showing their full 
individual habits of growth, and free from the suckers, dis- 
tortion, and "die-back" almost universal with budded or grafted 
plants. 

Stocks being absolutely necessary for increase of varieties 
that cannot effectively be propagated otherwise, a survey of 
the material available for the purpose appears in order. So 
many species and hybrids have been tried by commercial and 
amateur propagators that it may be convenient to group them 
according to their sources of origin. Those of greatest promise 
in the present state of our knowledge appear to be: 

Native species: Rosa seHgera^ R, Carolina^ R, calif omica, 

European species: Rosa canina, R. rubiginosa. 

Asiatic species: Rosa chinensis (in its hybrid varieties, Manetti, Mme. 
Plantier, and Paul Neyron), R. mtdtiflora, R. odorata (U. S. Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction No. 22449), R, rugosa, R. Wichuraiana (Silver Moon), 
R. laxa, R. Banksio!, R. Leschenaidtii, R, Icevigata, 

No commercial use has yet been made as stocks of the native 
species above mentioned. Rosa setigera^ the Michigan Wild or 

m 
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Prairie rose, has been tested by at least one florist as an experi- 
mental stock for winter-blooming varieties under glass, but with 
little success, the period of intense growth and profitable bloom 
proving too short. As a garden stock it appears to have some 
merit, as union by graft at the crown is readily effected and the 
resulting plants grow well and are not unduly troubled by 
suckers. For piece-root or bench-grafting it may have a future, 
as the large roots unite readily to properly fitted cions and make 
quite lasting plants. The inclination of the stems and the fre- 
quency of sprouts at the crown render it unsuitable for budding, 
though budded Setigera plants are little troubled by root- 
suckers where fairly established. This species can be easily 
propagated by seeds or cuttings if wanted in quantity. 

Rosa Carolina has a root-system well adapted for moist soils. 
My experience with it is limited to root-grafting, for which it 
appears quite suitable. The suckering habit would preclude it 
for budding. R. calif omica is quite similar in its habits and re- 
quirements, and has been successfully used for root- and crown- 
grafting at the United States Plant Introduction Field Station* 
Chico, Calif. When transferred to the eastern states it appears 
quite susceptible to nematode or root-gall infection. 

The Dog rose, R. canina^ is used abroad to an enormous 
extent. Possibly 80 per cent of the cheap rose plants imported 
from European countries are budded on R. canina or "brier" 
stocks, as they are commercially known, the better class of 
foreign plants being generally worked on Manetti, which will 
be considered later. Canina undoubtedly mak^s a good stock for 
£iux)pean use, but long experience has shown it to be of little 
value in sustaining growth during our dry and hot summer 
weather. Brier-worked roses are notoriously short-lived, and 
troubled with endless root-suckers during their unsatisfactory 
existence. It is the stock most commonly used abroad for tree 
and weeping-standard rose effects, as tall and strong stems are 
easily obtained; and it doubtless gives fair satisfaction in the 
comparatively moist and cool climate of northern Europe, but 
the thin, dry bark and limited season of growth render it prac- 
tically useless for the purpose in this country. Notwithstanding 
its abundance and comparative ease of manipulation, I regard 
R. canina as a poor stock for this country. 
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The Sweetbrier» R. rubiginosa^ is rarely used as a stock 
but appears to have some merits. The bark peels readily when 
in proper condition, and, from its upright growth, plants may 
be low-worked in the field, either with buds or grafts, with less 
trouble than most rose species. If grafted at the crown there 
appears less trouble with suckers than with any stock I have 
used. The objections to Sweetbrier are its slow increase (seeds 
requiring two years for germination) and its rather moderate 
vigor. Some of the Penzance Sweetbrier hybrids, notably Meg 
Merrilies, may develop into useful stock for hardy roses. I have 
had much better success in high budding on the strong stems of 
Meg Merrilies for standard effects than with R. canina or any 
other stock except R. rugosa. 

Rosa chinerms is apparently rare in nature, but in its hybrid 
form, var. Manettiy found many years ago in northern Italy, 
we have, without doubt, the most useful stock for general pur- 
poses yet brought to notice. Millions of plants are annually 
budded and grafted on Manetti for commercial rose-forcing 
and garden-planting. The production of Manetti stocks from 
cuttings is an industry of considerable importance in several 
European countries, and should be strongly established in this 
country. Manetti naturally has a long season of growth, and 
plants established on it may be kept in continuous bloom under 
glasshouse conditions for a year or more. In the garden it sus- 
tains growth well into earl^ winter and quickly starts in the 
spring. The root-system is compact, enabling stocks to go into 
small pots when to be grown in that manner, yet vigorous 
enough to develop the characteristics of any but the most 
rampant growing bush and climbing roses. The wood and bark 
handle well, if in condition, for all the various budding, graft- 
ing, and inarching operations, and the unions generally are 
strong and permanent. Its range of affinity for the many species 
and varieties of modem roses is greater than any other stock I 
have tried, but does not include all. It is, however, too bushy 
in habit for tree or standard effects, and, as a rule, should be 
worked as near the soil as possible, to reduce the sprouts or 
suckers that are freely thrown out above the crown, but rarely 
come from the roots unless the bud or graft is an unusually weak 
grower. Though possessing limitations, Manetti stocks are a 
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boon to the propagator when cuttings fail» and there is little 
time to bother with layers or divisions. 

Mme. Plantier is a R. chinensis hybrid of another type, and is 
at times referred by botanists to R. alba. It was tried some years 
ago as a stock for Hybrid Perpetuals and old garden roses of 
difficult propagation, but has fallen out of use. The main 
claims made for it are that it is extremely hardy» forms a good 
union, and is sufficiently meritorious in its own way to be prized^ 
even if the propagations should fail. 

The well-known Hybrid Perpetual, Paul Neyron, one of the 
largest flowered and most desirable roses of its class, should, 
without doubt, be included in the R. chinensis group. A few 
trials have convinced me that it has good possibilities as a stock 
for hardy roses. Plants worked on Paul Neyron are noticeably 
vigorous and free in growth, and in the event of losing bud or 
cion, the stock most honorably fills the place of any but the 
rarest of varieties. Mme. Plantier and Paul Neyron are both 
readily increased by cuttings. 

Rosa mvUiflora, in several varieties, comes next to Manetti 
in general adaptability, but is most largely used for propagating 
climbers and dwarf varieties to be used for bedding. Two classes 
of Multiflora stocks are familiar to commercial propagators — 
seedling and cutting-grown. 

Multiflora seedlings develop strong, deep-growing roots, 
well supporting the cion, and tend to form quite permanent 
plants. Cuttings, on the other hand, are more likely to form 
masses of shallow, fibrous roots that give a quick start to the 
resulting plant but have little staying power. Roses worked on 
Multiflora cuttings, usually of the variety Griflferaie, which 
does not reproduce itself by seeds, appear very susceptible to 
injury from drought and are much plagued by suckers. Seed- 
ling Multifloras of the type, and also of the form known as 
"midget" rose, when budded or grafted just below the crown, 
make satisfactory plants, less troubled with suckers. Multi- 
flora seeds, espedaJly of the "midget** type, germinate very 
readily, sometimes within ten days after sowing, and make 
workable stocks in a season's growth. Seedlings, however, vary 
greatly in vigor, and only the stronger ones should be used for 
propagating. Doubtiess Multifloras of the Rambler type could 
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be used as stocks for strong -growing climbers difficult to root 
from cuttings or layers, but I have not heard that they are uti- 
lized for this purpose. 

The use of R. rugosa for stocks other than tree and weeping- 
standard effects should be frowned on. Many of the cheap 
and worthless rose plants imported from Holland and sold by 
department and auction stores are worked on Rugosa roots and 
give endless trouble from their exuberant suckering propensity. 
They appear to be classed by importers as Brier stock, but are 
inferior in every way to plants on Dog rose, or Canina, stocks. 
It is to be hoped the output of dwarf roses on Rugosa will be 
lessened in the future. For high standards, however, where the 
hoe or other cultivating tool has full play around the single 
stem, it is doubtful if Rugosa has a superior. It can be trained 
to single tall stems, hardy and lasting, and is easily budded or 
grafted at the proper season. The extensive root-system gives 
ample support to the strongest stems and broadest heads that 
can be grown, providing sufficient fertility is maintained. 
Suckers and root-sprouts may be expected to push forth through- 
out the growing season but can readily be destroyed, owing to 
the ample working-space between. In addition to its adapta- 
bility as a Tea rose stock, Rugosas of the finer types make 
effective natural standards when desired. The illustration fac- 
ing page £4 (Plate III) shows a white Rugosa Hybrid originated 
and trained as a natural standard, without budding or grafting, 
by Mr. J. A. Kemp, Little Silver, N. J. 

The Tea rose, R. odorata, is not often thought of as a stock, 
though the gigantic climbing forms native to Burma would 
appear able to support almost any amount of top-growth. A 
hardy form of R. odoraUiy collected in China by the agricultural 
explorers of the Department of Agriculture and assigned to the 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, No. 22449, is proving very 
useful in this capacity at the Department's plant introduction 
field stations in California and Maryland. No. 22449 is a fairly 
vigorous climber in mild cUmates, bearing a profusion of double 
blush-white blooms in early spring. The bark is greenish, of 
good texture, and **slips" readily at almost any time during 
growth. Buds of desired varieties may be placed in the canes or 
branches at intervals of a few nodes, and, when fairly "set," the 
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branches or canes are cut into lengths, each bearing a foreign 
bud and rooted in sand as ordinary cuttings. The roots of this 
unusually convenient stock appear lasting and hardy enough 
to maintain bush and garden rose varieties in vigor for many 
years. My personal experience is much in its favor. 

The only hybrid of R. Wichuraiana I have tried as a stock is 
Silver Moon. When crown-grafted with strong-growing new 
Chinese rose species it has given excellent satisfaction, and it 
may have a considerable field of utility. The Wichuraiana type 
does not offer much inducement for trial, as its growths are 
quite spindling until very thoroughly established. 

Rosa laxa is used for general stock purposes to some extent in 
Russia and adjoining countries. Imported plants on this stock 
thrive well but show no especial adaptation. In conmion with 
the related species, R. macrophyUa and R, setipoday the growth 
is strong and upright and the wood quite free from troublesome 
prickles. There appear to be two forms of -K. laxa^ a white- 
flowered variety and the typical pink one. The latter appears 
more vigorous and better adapted for stock purposes. All the 
species of this group should be well tested in this country. They 
are handsome enough to grow for garden plants if the cions 
should chance to fail. 

STOCKS FOB TENDEB B0SE8 

There are in addition several stocks not able to endure 
freezing that may be kept in mind when plants are propa- 
gated for growing in greenhouses and frost-free climates. R. 
BanksioB is best known for this purpose, being freely used 
abroad as a particularly effective nurse-plant for the glorious 
yellow climbing Noisette, Marechal Niel. R. BanksioB^ when 
undisturbed, reaches great proportions, and the cultivated forms 
have wood smooth and free from prickles, though the latter 
are abundant in wild types. R. Banksice may well be used for 
other strong-growing varieties where it is sufficiently hardy. 
The finest Marechal Niel the writer ever grew was budded on 
Cherokee, R. lasvigaiay established in the soil of a cool green- 
house. It had a phenomenal wealth of bloom for many succes- 
sive seasons and appeared entirely at home on this stock. 

Rosa bracteata^ the Macartney rose, is much hardier than R. 
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UBvigaUif and in view of its wide dispersion in several of the Gulf 
Coast states may eventually be used as a stock. Like the 
Cherokee rose it is armed with vicious hooked prickles. 

Rosa LeschenavUii^ one of the tenderest but most luxuriant 
species of the Musk rose group, is proving a useful stock in 
Australia and New Zealand, and its use may well extend to 
California and the Gulf Coast. As a greenhouse stock I have 
found it very adaptable, but it is useless for outdoor plants in 
this latitude, even though the roots have siurvived our severest 
winters. 

Something might be said of R. Soidieana and other hardy 
species of the R. moschata group for stock purposes, but experi- 
ence has been too limited for definite conclusions. Other species 
are likely and ought to be tried from time to time, and much is 
to be learned as to the special adaptabilities of those now in 
common use. 

It is more than probable that the rose stocks of the future will 
be hybrids especially developed for the purpose. Manetti from 
cuttings, Multiflora from seeds, and Rugosa from seeds or root- 
sprouts tolerably fill the present requirement of commercial 
and amateur rose propagation — ^the latter for standard effects 
and the others for the general run of plants for glasshouse culti- 
vation and garden decoration; but a greater variety of stocks 
having special affinity for composite hybrids will be needed in 
the future to meet the complications likely to be brought about 
by modem rose-breeders. Practical experience with the less- 
used stocks is needed, and its publication will be welcomed. 



Tbou fairest Rose of all, ab, say 

For whom dost tbou tby bundred leaves display? 

To wbat blest mortal wilt tbou otvn 

Sucb cbarms bave sprung for bim alone? 

— Hafiz, Persian poet of the fourteenth century. 



More About Rose Diseases 

By L. M. MASSEY 
Plant Patholofpst, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Editob'b Nora. — ^Ilie Annual has presented, from time to time, all as- 
certainable data conoeming the enemies of the rose. In the 1916 issue, pages 
62 to 67 were occupied b^ a succinct statement as to rose diseases and by tiie 
most complete presentation on "Rose Insects and Tlieir Control" yet made. 
The 1917 Annual included an actually entertaining statement by an able 
entomologist, as well as the article on "Bose Diseases" written by Dr. L. M. 
Biassey, a plant pathologist who had undertaken the first definite investigation 
of the subject at the instance and under the combined support of the American 
Rose Society and Cornell University. 

Dr. Maasey's second report follows. It will be found particularly valuable 
in its definite suggestions upon the control of black-spot and powdery mildew, 
using a new and^much more convenient dusting method. It is hoped that 
shoi^ the American Rose Society may again be able to support the continuance 
of this work. 

THE project for the investigation of rose diseases which was 
begun August 1, 1916, is now in its second year.* During 
the first year, stress was laid upon making a survey of 
diseases by visiting as many rose establishments as possible. 
The gardens and greenhouses of about fiifty rose-growers were 
visited, and the various diseases, together with their range and 
the extent of injury, noted. Probably an equal number of 
growers materially aided the work by sending specimens of 
diseased plants. Suitable plants for experimental purposes 
were obtained and plans made for conducting well-checked 
experiments for the control of those diseases which, as indicated 
by the survey, were causing greatest loss. 

During the second year an additional number of rose estab- 
lishments have been visited. Reports on diseases and requests 
for information have been received from an ever-increasing 
number of growers. Plans made during the first year have been 
developed and elaborated. Valuable data relative to the control 
of the new disease, to which the name crown-canker has been 
given, have been accumulated. Experiments for the control of 
black-spot and mildew have led to the establishment of im- 
proved methods. About four hundred rose plants are now grow- 

*The EzMutiva Committee of the Amerieui Rose Soeietyt at a mwttina held in 
Clereland, Ohio, on November 8. voted to diBcontinne the work because of laek offinaBeiaf 
support. — ^Editob. 

(88) 
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ing under experimentation in the greenhouses at Cornell 
University. Not only are experiments under way for the im- 
provement of control measures of the better-known diseases, 
but new diseases are being investigated. Life-history studies of 
several fungi are in progress. The results to date are all that 
could be expected, and are very encouraging. 

It was with regret that the writer learned that the American 
Rose Society found itself unable, for the present, to continue 
the work, after so good a foundation had been laid and the 
investigator placed in a position to make rapid progress toward 
the solution of rose-disease problems. Money and valuable 
time, it might seem, has been expended uselessly. 

CROWN-CANKBR* 

An important disease of the rose, to which the name crown- 
canker has been given, was first observed by the writer in 
September, 1916, affecting American Beauty plants. The 
grower stated that he had had the disease under observation 
during the past four or five years, a few plants being affected 
each year and the disease being confined to a single house. 

Subsequently, plants affected with the crown-canker disease 
have been received from eight growers, the states of Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michigan, Massachusetts, and New 
York being represented. A Missouri grower observed the disease 
in 1916 on the varieties Hoosier Beauty and Ophelia growing 
on their own roots. An eastern grower was of the opinion, 
in 1916, that all of his plants were affected, and it is the opinion 
of the writer, after having examined his plants, that at least a 
very large percentage of them were diseased. During the four 
years prior to 1916 increasingly poor results were obtained by 
this grower, who, when interviewed in November, 1916, was 
planning to destroy his plants, sterilize houses and soil, and 
begin anew with healthy stock. 

Rose plants of the varieties Hoosier Beauty, Ophelia, Hadley, 
Mrs. Charles Russell, Sunburst, American Beauty, and many 
seedlings have been observed affected with the disease. Bolii 
grafted plants and those growing on their own roots are affected. 
It is questionable whether or not any variety is immune. 

•Mueey, L. M. The erown-cankerdiseMe of roM. Fhytopftthology 7:408-417. 1017. 
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Indications are that this may prove to be the most important 
disease of roses grown mider glass. To date no record has been 
made of this disease on outdoor plants. 

Symptoms. — ^Diseased plants are aflfected at the crown, 
usually just at the surface of the soil, the lesion (definitely dis- 
eased region) in advanced cases frequently extending several 
inches above the soil. The writer has not determined to what 
extent the root-systems are commonly affected. However, 
lesions have been observed near the tips of root$ of four-year- 
old plants, and, of several plants examined, unquestionably the 
entire root-system of each plant was affected. The union of 
cion and stock, and the area immediately above, is the most 
common point of attack. 

The first indication of the disease is a slight discoloration 
of the bark. As the disease advances, the color deepens to 
black and the tissue appears water-soaked (Plate IV, A, C).* At 
first the lesions are irregular in outline, with a somewhat 
sharply defined margin. Later, as the affected area increases 
in size, the blackened color of the diseased part is blended more 
with the healthy tissue. The lesions frequently encircle the stem. 
Soon cracks appear in the bark, extending into the wood (Plate 
IV, B) .* Later, a swelling of the stem, as from girdling, occurs at 
and above the affected area, the cracks becoming deeper and more 
evident. In old lesions, the black, water-soaked appearance is 
lost. Sometimes the stem is encircled by a shrunken area, which 
contrasts sharply with the swollen area immediately above. 

One very noticeable characteristic of this disease is the punky 
consistency of the diseased tissue, especially that affected under 
ground. When scraped, the bark, sapwood, and frequently 
the roots appear punky and lifeless, not uncommonly in areas 
where no definite lesion is evident. 

Suckers developing from the roots of diseased plants are 
usually spindling and yellow. They are commonly affected at 
the point of attachment to the main stem, the tissue being 
blackened and of a punky texture. 

Affected plants do not die quickly, but linger on and yield 
increasingly poor and few blossoms. It is practically impossible 
to force such plants to increase activity by heavy applications of 

«This Plate will be found faeiiic page 41, 
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fertilizers. The foliage of plants affected with this disease is 
frequently of a lighter green color than that of healthy plants. 
Probably the number of plants actually killed within ibe dura- 
tion of time they are usually kept by growers is very small» but 
the normal activities of the plant are so materially interfered 
with that diseased plants can be grown only at a financial loss. 

Cause, — ^The crown-canker disease of the rose is caused by 
the fungus Cylindrodadium acoparium. This organism was first 
reported from Ohio, where it was found growing saprophytically 
on a pod of the honey locust. Later, it was found living on dead 
pawpaw leaves. The writer described the fungus as a parasite 
on the rose in December, 1917*. 

Although spores of the fungus have never been found by the 
writer on plants growing in the benches, they frequently develop 
in from two to five days on diseased rose plants when kept in a 
moist chamber. Consequently they are probably formed in the 
greenhouse on plants growing under moist conditions. Spores 
placed in water germinated after three to twelve hours. They 
are thin-walled and probably not long-lived. Just what part 
they play in disseminating the fungus is unknown. Infection of 
plants is readily obtained by spraying them with water contain- 
ing viable spores in suspension. 

Moisture rdaiion. — ^Moisture apparently plays an important 
role in the severity of the disease. Lesions on stems well above 
thesurfaceof the soil, resultingfrom artificial inoculations, appear 
to dry and make no further progress unless kept moist by being 
surroimded with wet cotton or some such substance. Liocula- 
tions made at a point several inches above the soil frequently 
result as above. One grower, who has had considerable experi- 
ence with crown-canker, is of the opinion that the disease is 
lessened by placing plants with the graft-union above the soil, 
thereby preventing infection at this point. The same grower 
stated that the seriousness of the disease b reduced by pulling 
the soil away from the crown of the plant, thus creating a more 
dry condition at this point. These are undesirable methods, for 
grafted plants usually develop roots at the graft-union when 
planted sufficiently deep. Probably the fungus is low in para- 
sitism and moistiu*e conditions relate to development. 

*Maa8ej, L. M. The orown-oanker dlBeaaeof rote. Fhsrtoiiatliology 7 : 408-417. 1017. 
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Control. — ^Although experiments are under way in the hope 
of developing some method of controlling the crown-canker 
of the rose, no definite results are yet at hand. From the nature 
of the fungus and judging from results to date, it would seem 
that control will resolve itself into some method of soil treat- 
ment, probably soil sterilization. The fungus grows well on both 
acid and alkaline media, so that the possibility of control by 
developing an acid or alkaline condition of the soil does not 
appear to be promising. Soil sterilization and the exercise of 
care in using only healthy stock and dons for grafting may be the 
only feasible method of controlling the disease. Investigations 
of control measures are being conducted in co5peration with 
Professors A. V. Osmun and P. J. Anderson, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station. Progress to date has 
been encouraging, and it is hoped that something definite can 
be offered growers in the near future. 

EXPERIMENTS FOB THE CONTROL OF BLACK-SPOT AND 
POWDEBY MILDEW OF BOSES 

Probably all growers of roses are aware of the need of more 
efficient methods for the control of black-spot and powdery mil- 
dew. Literature contains numerous suggested methods, many 
of which relate to the use of spray mixtures which are inefficient 
and open to objection. Ordinarily, the conditions and needs 
either of the commercial rose-grower or of the fancier have not 
been considered. The discoloration of a spray on plants and 
buildings may be more objectionable than the disease itself; the 
reasonable expense of protecting ornamentals from disease ordi- 
narily is not an item for consideration. The following experi- 
ments have been performed to determine what fungicides are 
effective in the control of the two diseases. 

Black-spoi. — ^Protection by spraying is the usual recom- 
mendation for the control of the disease of roses caused by DipUh 
carport ro9€B Wolf. Of the numerous fungicides recommended in 
literature, probably bordeaux mixture and ammoniacal copper 
carbonate are the two most often mentioned. Statements to 
the effect that the latter fungicide is as efficacious as the former 
are common in literature. Results of the following experiments, 
conducted in 1917, indicate that ammoniacal copper car- 
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bonate is not so efficient as bordeaux mixture for the control 
of the disease. A mixture of ninety parts finely ground sulphur 
and ten parts powdered arsenate of lead, dusted upon the plants, 
proved to be as efficient as bordeaux mixture and its use rendered 
the plants far less unsightly than the latter fungicide. Lime- 
sulphur solution, one part of the commercial concentrated 
solution to fifty parts water, was found to be more efficient than 
ammoniacal copper carbonate, and probably as much so as 
bordeaux mixture and the sulphur-lead-dust. However, lime- 
sulphur discolors the foliage almost as much as bordeaux 
mixture. 

Experimenis in the nursery. — ^In the experiments performed 
in the nursery, there were nine rows of rose plants, each of a 
single variety, the following eight varieties being involved: 
J. B. Clark, Gruss an Teplitz (two rows). Prince Camille de 
Rohan, Clio, Mrs. John Laing, John Hopper, Mme. Gabriel 
Luizet, and Margaret Dickson. A part of each row of plants was 
included in each of the different plats. There were 450 plants in 
each of the five plats which were treated as follows: Plat 1, 
dusted with the sulphur-arsenate mixture; Plat S, sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture, 5-5-50; Plat 3, sprayed with lime-sulphur 
solution, 1-50; Plat 4, sprayed with Hammond's copper solu- 
tion,* 1-100; Plat 5, untreated. 

The first applications of dust and spray were made on May 
31. All of the buds had opened, and most of the leaves were well 
developed on this date. Subsequent applications were made on 
June 12, June 23, July 4, July 24, August 2, and August 25. 
Final data were recorded on September 13, the middle row 
(variety Clio) being selected, and the number of infected leaf- 
lets counted on twenty plants. The part of the row included 
in each plat consisted of approximately sixty plants, and the 
data were obtained from every other plant in the central area. 
Defoliation was not taken into consideration. From observa- 
tions it was determined that the amount of defoliation varied 
directly with the percentage of leaflet infection in the various 
plats. 

The percentage of diseased leaflets for each plat was as 

*Hammond'i oopper toluiion is a oupra-ammonium wash eontaininc, aooording to the 
manufacturer, 8.05 per cent metallic oopper. 
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follows: Sulphur-arsenate, 7.66; bordeaux mixture 5-5-50, 8.51; 
lime-sulphur solution 1-50, £4.43; Hammond's copper solution 
1-100, 37.77; untreated, 80. 

A point to be noted in the above experiment is the fact that 
the plat treated with lime-sulphur solution was situated on low 
ground where there was poor drainage. Owing to the heavy 
precipitation throughout the season, these plants were subjected 
to more moist conditions than those in the other plats, which had 
better drainage. Consequently it is probable that lime-sulphur 
is more efficient in the control of rose black-spot than the above 
results would indicate. This probability is further emphasized 
by the following experiments. 

EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEST-GARDEN OF THE AMERICAN 

ROSE SOCIETT 

A somewhat similar experiment for the control of Diplo- 
carpon roses was conducted in the test-garden of the American 
Rose Society at Ithaca, N. Y. Here the plants were arranged in 
beds, there being, on an average, four varieties of six plants each 
in a bed. There were six plats, each of which included twelve 
beds, treated as follows: Plat 1, dusted with sulphur-arsenate; 
Plat 2, sprayed with ammoniacal copper carbonate;* Plat 3, 
sprayed with lime-sulphur 1-50; Plat 4, sprayed with fungi- 
bordo 5-5-50;t Plat 5, sprayed with Hammond's copper solu- 
tion, 1-100; Plat 6, untreated. 

During the summer, thirteen treatments were made on the 
following dates: May 26, June 4, June 11, June 18, June 24, 
July 3, July 13, July 20, July 31, August 9, August 21, August 29, 
and September 9. 

Final observations were made on September 24. Due to the 
fact that the plats did not contain the same varieties, it was 
impossible to compare the treatments by determining the per- 
centage of diseased leaflets. Gross observations were made by 
the writer, who also obtained the opinion of the gardener and 
others not directly interested in the work. The plants of the 

*The ammoniacal-copper-carbonate solution waa eomposed of five ounces <rf coppw 
earbonate, three pints of ammonium hydroxide (sp. gr. 0.90), and fifty gallons of water. 

tFungi-bordo is a dry, finely ground mixture of anhydrous copper sulphate and hydrated 
lime. It was used at the rate of ten pounds to fifty gallons of water» which is approximately 
equivalent to a 5-6-60 bordeaux mixture. 
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dusted plat and those sprayed with fungi-bordo and lime- 
sulphur solution stood out in sharp contrast to the other plants 
in the garden, because of their healthy leaves and heavy folia- 
tion. It was impossible to determine from gross observations 
which of these treatments was most efficient. The plats treated 
with anmioniacal copper carbonate and with Hanmiond's copper 
solution contained but slightly less aflPected plants than the 
check, and marked defoliation occurred in all three plats. 

From these experiments, it would seem that lime-sidphur 
solution 1-50, bordeaux mixture 5-5-50, and the dust mixture 
consisting of ninety parts finely ground sulphur and ten parts 
arsenate of lead (above re- 
ferred to as "sulphur-arse- 
nate") are three efficient 
f imgicides for the control of 
black-spot of the rose, while 
Hammond's copper solution ^^ ^ ck»^,n^ i^^d d^„^,. An efficient 

and ammoniacal -copper- mftchine for the application of the lulphur- 
i_ . I .. I. lead-du«t mixture to rose plants for the control 

carbonate solution are much ^^ biack-epot and mildew. 

less efficient. Because of its 

ease of application and that its use discolors the foUage less 

than the other two, the sulphur-arsenate dust* is to be given 

the preference. 

Powdery mildew.^— The efficiency of sulphur fungicides for 
the control of rose mildew has long been recognized. Lime- 
sulphur and other liquid sprays are more or less eflfective, 
but owing to the time and labor involved in applying spray 
solutions and to the unsightliness brought about by their use, 
an efficient dust mixture is preferable. Stewart,t in 1916, reports 
good control of rose mildew by the use of the dust mixture 
above mentioned as sidphur-arsenate. A similar mixtiu>e was 
used by the writer in 1917, and it was foimd to be decidedly 
more efficient than lime-sulphur solution 1-50 or bordeaux 
mixture 5-5-50. 

*The sttlphur-anenate dust wae obtained from the Union Sulphur Company and waa 
so finely ground that at least 08 per cent would pMS throujj a 200-meeh eieve. It was 
applied with a hand duster. An efficient duster is AowninFUu.l. Thas mac^emay be 
obtained from the Corona Chemical Company of Milwaukee. Wis., and Msto $2.60. 

tThe mildew of roses is caused by the fungus Sphmrctheea ponnoM (WaUr.) lAv, var 

^k^kA^M ^JSf ^%SB 

ISteWart. V. B. Eiperiment for the control of rose mfldew. In dusting nurswy stock 
for the control of leaf diseases. New York (CorneU) Agricultural Experiment Station 
Circular 82:9. 1916. 
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A row of Crimson Rambler bushes planted thickly and 
forming an arbor about 500 feet long was divided into four 
sections of equal length and treated as follows: Section 1» 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture, 5-5-50; Section 2, sprayed with 
lime-sulphur solution, 1-50; Section 3, dusted with sulphur- 
arsenate; Section 4, untreated. 

The first application of dust and spray was made on August 
2. Mildew appeared between this date and August 16, when the 
second application was made. Another application was made 
on August 25. The experiment was terminated on September 
13. On this date the dusted bushes were practically free from 
mildew, only a few infected shoots being apparent. The bushes 
treated with bordeaux mixture and lime-sulphur were severely 
infected and were but slightly less free from the disease than 
the untreated bushes. Besides its superiority in fungicidal 
value, the dust mixture rendered the plants far less unsightly 
than the bordeaux mixture or the lime-sulphur solution. The 
latter fungicide appeared to be slightly more efficient than 
bordeaux mixture. 

CONCLUBIONS 

The careful experiments above detailed seem to warrant the 
opinion that the sulphur-arsenate dust mixture, properly 
applied, affords the most efficient control for the two diseases 
most disturbing on garden roses. The control, indeed, amounts 
almost to a specific, and it is hoped that in 1918 many ama- 
teurs will avail themselves of this simple, clean, and seemingly 
efficient means of keeping their roses practically free from 
black-spot and powdery mildew. 



It will never rain roses: when we want 
To bape more roses we must plant more trees. 

— George Eliot. 



Succeeding with Roses 

By ROBERT E. HUGHES, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Editob's Note. — ^It is the function of the American Rose Annual to show 
the adaptability of the rose everywhere. Mr. Hughes gives valuable suggestions 
for the latitude of Buffalo. To his excellent suggestion as to a testing jury, 
reply is made that when the various test-gardens of the Society get into work- 
ing relation, and the committees relating to them operate upon uniform meth- 
ods, just what he proposes will be accomplished. 

THERE is no situation or location in this broad land of 
ours where roses cannot be successfully grown if the right 
varieties are determined. If more care and discretion were 
used in selection, our rose-gardens would be more beautiful 
than they are today. 

The fact of the matter is, one cannot generalize. Each 
locality has its peculiarities and adaptations. Certain varieties 
that grow vigorously in some sections are failures in others. 
While some varieties of roses have wonderful adaptations to a 
large and varied range of climate, others are successful only 
when grown under most congenial and favorable conditions. 

From my own observations, I oflPer my experience by separat- 
ing the varieties into two classes, namely, those that do well, 
often under adverse conditions; and those that do not in the 
Buffalo environment. 

My information in this respect is not confined to the some 
fifteen hundred plants in over one hundred varieties (mostly 
Hybrid Teas) grown in my garden, but includes observations 
made in several gardens visited, having a diversity of soil and 
locations. 

My own roses are all field-grown plants, budded on the seed- 
ling Brier. This selection is based on the requirements of autumn 
blooms produced from cut-backs as well as blooms from maiden 
plants, particular stress being laid on the varieties that are 
vigorous growers and not subject to the die-back habit character- 
istic of some roses. 

No attempt will be made to classify them as to color, as 
this is obtainable from most catalogues, but simply to note 
their merits as decoration or garden roses; many of them, how- 
ever, produce blooms of exhibition size and type. 

(78) 
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The following list of roses of vigorous growth should prove 
a source of joy to the beginner: 

Betty, Dorothy Page Roberts, Duchess of WeUinffton, Grass an Tepliti, 
Harry Kirk, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Lady Firrie, Lady Ursula, La Tosca, Mary 
Countess of Dchester, Miss Cynthia Forde, Mme. Caroline Testout, Mme. 
Charles Lutaud, Mrs. Arthur E. Coxhead, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, I^arisaer, 
Prince de Bulgarie, Radiance, Willowmere. 

The foUowing varieties, while not quite so vigorous, are good, 
having excellent habits of growth and producing good autumn 
blooms. 

Admiral Ward, Antoine Rivoire, Chrissie MacKellar, Edith Part, General 
MacArthur, George C. Waud. Gorgeous, Joseph Ifill, Lady Alice Stanley, Lady 
Ashtown, Laurent Carle, lieut. Chaure, Louise Catherine Breslau, Lyon, 
Maria Adelaide, Marquise de Sinety, Mme. Segond Weber, Mme. Theodore 
Delacourt, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mrs. Alfred Tate, Mrs. Ambrose Riocardo, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Ophdia, Red-Letter Day, 
White Killarney. 

Following are named varieties that I have grown more than 
two seasons and have now discarded as being either head- 
hangers, bad openers, poor growers, or tender, shy bloomers. 
I include those unduly subject to mildew. 

A. R. Goodwin, Bessie Brown, British Queen, Edward Mawle^, Lady 
Roberts, Leslie Holland, Maman Cochet, White Maman Cochet, Miss Alios 
de Rothschild, Mme. Jules Grolez, Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Charlei 
RusseO, Mrs. Comwallis West, My Maryland. Pink Ejllarney, Rayon d'Qr, 
Sunburst. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that our Secretary 
appoint a jury or committee of at least thirty persons (fifteen 
amateur and fifteen professional growers), each growing at least 
one hundred varieties, from various sections of the country, and 
each member to vote on the relative merits of varieties for garden 
purposes. I would advise limiting the selection to fifty sorts to be 
voted on annually, giving pride of place to the variety receiv- 
ing the largest vote, etc. This audit would be published each 
year in the Rose Annual for the information of its members. 




The Rose in Florida 

By MRS. MARIAN A. McADOW, Punta GorcUt, Fla. 

Editor's Nots. — ^What Mrs. McAdow writes will add materially to the 
uniyersality of the rose in the United States. Previous issues of the Annual 
have contained articles relating to Florida, to which also the reader is referred. 

THE visitor and the new resident in Florida are always 
wondering why so few roses are seen in the state. From 
their point of view anything in the form of vegetable life 
ought to grow in a climate that so dosely conforms to the air in 
a greenhouse, but, if they'll stop to think, hothouse roses are 
always given a great deal more attention and care than those 
grown in the open ground in the more northern states. Starting 
with this premise, if one is wiUing to give the rose special atten- 
tion, just as fine blooms and just as good bushes can be grown 
here as in the most favored parts of the country. 

For the most part, the soils of Florida are extremely light and 
quickly part with their moisture. It is generally conceded that 
the rose has a preference for stiff soils that retain moisture. Such 
being the case, one must make a special endeavor to provide the 
moist soil conditions that the rose loves. In the stiff, day soils 
in the northern part of the state, no one seems to worry over the 
growing of this favorite flower, and the soil preparation is not 
unlike that used by a rose-grower in Pennsylvania or Ohio; 
but, farther south, where the sandy loam forms the soil, with 
often a marl subsoil, one goes about the preparation for a rose- 
garden in a way that is peculiar to this part of the country. 

The hole that is dug for the new plant should be about eigh- 
teen inches deep and three or four feet square. If one can get 
old sods to turn upside down in the bottom of this hole, they may 
be used. A generous sprinkling of ashes and bone-meal on this 
sod promises delectable rations for the roots. On top of the sods, 
good earth should be thrown in, a mixture of dried and pul- 
verized muck soil mixed with the native marl — day, if it can be 
obtained — and well-rotted stable-manure. One or two pounds 
of rather coarse bone-meal mixed thoroughly through this com- 
bination make an ideal supply of plant-food for a long time. 

If all these various ingredients cannot be obtained, one need 

(74) 
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not £^ye up the pleasure of a rose-garden, for I have seen an 
abundance of fine blooms produced with nothing but the native 
sandy soil as a basis. However, when this has been the case, I 
have always found a compact, heavy mulch that was contribut- 
ing a continuous supply of moisture and plant-food; and some 
stimulant was used in the form of commercial fertilizer, bone- 
meal, stable-manure, or chicken-droppings. A mulch of grass- 
dippings, stable-sweepings, or, in case these cannot be obtained, 
the leaves of some of our native trees, with small leaves, wUl 
serve very well. The idea is to keep the soil about the roots from 
drying out. 

The climate of Florida is not nearly so hot as one would 
expect it to be so far south, because the sun's heat is tempered 
by quite constant breezes during the summer months; and there 
being scarcely any twiUght, we have fewer hours of sunshine, 
and, consequently, a day in the tropics or in Florida stores up 
anywhere from two to four hours less of the sun's rays than do 
the more temperate parts of the earth's surface. However, while 
the sun does shine, its reflected beams right at the surface of the 
ground are extraordinarily hot, and draw heavily on the mois- 
ture below. For this i^eason the mulch is much more necessary 
to the welfare of the rose in Florida than in New York state. 
This mulch should extend out from the trunk of the bush at 
least five feet, which insures to the little feeding-roots the damp 
conditions they like. A plant can't chew up its food and reduce 
it to a liquid as do we and the animals, yet it is essential that 
moisture in sufficient amount be brought in contact with the 
plant-food in the soil so that it may be easily taken up by the 
tiny feeding-cells of the rootlets. 

Neither does the rose care for too much water — ^too much is 
as bad as not enough; the rose doesn't like sloppy food any more 
than you do ! 

To know just how to grow any plant successfully one has to 
develop an instinct that is so akin to the plant soul that it seems 
as if you have a common language and communicate with each 
other thereby. Right in the middle of the night you'll wake 
up and know that Mme. Lambard and Duchesse de Brabant are 
thirsty, or that something is the matter with Captain Christy. 
Early the next day you go out and find your premonition true. 
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and that the poor Captain is as miserable as a soldier in the 
trenches in France, but can't take his shirt off to relieve himself. 
You then and there get busy, and there's a mighty slaughter of 
red spiders or aphides, after which your helpless plant-child 
soon shows its appreciation. 

Soil preparation alone will not grow roses in Florida. Roses 
don't do well here on their own roots, although one can have an 
abundance of bloom from such plants for two or three years. 
Then the plant begins to ^how up masses of dead wood, and no 
amount of coddling will prolong the life of that bush. A post 
mortem reveals the fact that the roots have died back and dis- 
appeared until nothing is left but two or three soggy stumps. 
So, if one wants strong, thrifty plants it is necessary to buy 
those budded on Manetti, Multiflora, or some other stock, and 
it pays to buy plants at least two years old. 

Manetti stock seems to be the favorite among the nursery- 
men in the state. When budded plants two or three years old 
are set out, it is necessary to plant the bush deep enough in the 
soil to cover the graft or bud. This will bring it two or three 
inches lower down than it grew in the field where it was budded. 

I know some rose bushes in south Florida which their owner 
says are budded on Multiflora stock, that have a main trunk 
ten to twelve inches in diameter. They spread out over fifteen 
feet of ground and are kept pruned down so that the blooms may 
be cut without getting on a ladder. No special preparation had 
been made for these bushes, the owner claiming that the parent 
stock was responsible for their mammoth proportions, mag- 
nificent health, and productiveness. There was no mulch about 
them, and the only fertilizer they received was what happened 
to be handy — commercial fertilizer, stable-manure or chicken- 
droppings. A Uttle more experimenting with different stocks on 
our Ught soils will some day reveal just the right combination, 
and then rose-lovers will not find themselves disappointed in 
Florida's possibilities for growing the most wonderful roses in 
the world. 




Roses in the Semi- Arid Southwest 

By W. C. BLANKS, San Angelo, Texas 

Editor's Note. — ^In this article an enthusiastic member of the American 
Rose Society tells how climatic difficulties may be surmounted. What he writes 
of rose-growing in a city park ought to be suggestive for many regions. 

MANY of the injunctions of rosarians as to varieties, plant- 
ing, culture, and pruning of roses are not at all applicable 
to that large semi-arid section of the United States which 
may be roughly described as comprising the larger portion of 
western Texas, all of New Mexico and Arizona, and a part of 
western Oklahoma. The principal characteristics of this country 
are scant rainfall, with great variations in precipitation from 
year to year, a limestone or ""adobe" soil, frequently impregnated 
with more or less alkali or "gyp," a gravel sub-base, high winds, 
little or no dew, few cloudy days, and high temperatures in 
the spring and summer. The winters might be termed fitful, 
weather below freezing often following summerlike temperatures 
with astonishing rapidity. This article will deal with the subject 
of selections of varieties and successful production of good roses 
under these apparently adverse conditions. 

The first and most important consideration I have found to 
be the location of the rose-garden and preparation of the 
ground for the reception of the plants. Preferably, a rose-garden 
in this section should always be provided with a wmdbreak of 
hardy evergreens. The arborvitse and scrub cedars are fine and 
hardy windbreaks, and, in the central and more southern sec- 
tions of the country, the Japanese ligustrum, grown in bush 
form, is ideal. If these windbreaks are not available, plantings 
should be made with such reference to buildings and fences that 
these will afford partial protection. 

Assuming that we have arranged for the protection of our 
roses against the strong winds, the next problem is the proper 
preparation of the soil and beds. I will not speak here of arrange- 
ment, though this is an important and interesting detail, and 
much depends on it for effective garden display. Roses do not 
like alkali, and if there are more than slight evidences of it, it 
is best to remove the soil entirely from the beds for at least 
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twenty inches in depth and substitute fresh soil. Leaf-mold 
and ''made soil" found in creek and river valleys, a little wood- 
ashes, rotted sawdust and bark from wood-piles and wood-yards, 
and well-rotted turfs of the Bermuda or mesquite grass, make 
the best combinations of substituted soil available to us here, 
and in such beds very fine roses may be grown. Where the native 
soil is comparatively free from alkali, it is good practice to 
remove the topsoil for about eight or ten inches, placing it to 
one side for use in refilling the beds, and then remove the lower 
eight to ten inches entirely, substituting for it and mixing with 
the topsoil some such combination as that above suggested. 
If the native soil is good, no fertilizer other than leaf-mold, 
rotted turfs of grass, rotted sawdust, or similar materials is 
needed or desirable. The soil and beds should be prepared in 
this section in the fall months, and in January the roses should 
be planted. Two-year-old, dormant, field-grown roses are best. 
Some do better on their own roots; others are better budded. 

Irrigation must be practised in this country in order to raise 
roses, as the normal rainfall is insufficient to maintain them, 
and the way to irrigate roses is to soak the ground in the rose- 
beds not of tener than once in three weeks. There is no drainage 
trouble here, as the sub-base of all our soil is of such porous 
nature that all excess moisture is soon eliminated, and we are 
never troubled with mildew. Sprinklers which spray the water 
over foliage and bud should be avoided, except that occasion- 
ally a strong i^ray of water on the leaves to wash off the dust 
is advisable. The plants should be thoroughly cultivated to 
prevent rapid evaporation. 

The use of bordeaux mixture once or twice a year is advisable; 
otherwise I have not found it necessary to ''doctor" the plants. 
In sections where the soil shows considerable limestone 
content, the use of agricultural or hydrated lime, about a 
teacupf ul around each plant, thoroughly mixed with the soil, 
is very beneficial about once each year. 

If varieties adapted to this country are used and the sugges- 
tions above are followed, the grower ought to have a gorgeous 
spring display of roses, beginning, as latitude and elevation 
vary, from about April 20 to May 10, particularly the second 
and subsequent years after planting. Some varieties will bloom 
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intermittently during the summer, and then about October 1 
will come the fall roses, the fairest queens of them all. 

In one of our city parks, experiments with roses have been 
conducted during the past three years, until the experimental 
beds now have about one thousand plants in something like 
fifty varieties of well-known and newer roses.^ At my own place, 
I have always something like thirty varieties of my favorite 
roses and am usually trying out possibly one hundred other 
named kinds. Our intense heat, continuous sunshine, and lack 
of relative humidity make some very fine roses useless. 

Based upon my experience, after the trial of several hundred 
varieties, I would recommend for this section the following 
roses: (Those marked thus [*] require partial shade and pro- 
tection from wind.) 

Red, — Gniss an Teplitz, Ecarlate, Edward Mawley, George Dickson. 

White. — CUmbing Frau Karl Dnischki, both climbing and bush forms of 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria and Gloire Lyonnaise. 

Ydlaw. — ^Maiechal Niel,* Sunburst,* Lady Hillingdon,* Mme. Charles 
Lutaud. 

Pink, — ^Madame Wagram,* La Detroit, Antoine Rivoire, Lady Ashtown,* 
Sweet Marie, Climbing KiUamey. 

The veriest tyro can succeed with the roses I have mentioned 
above, and some of them are the cream of all the roses grown 
anywhere, yet I have a few favorites in addition which I could 
not dispense with. Chateau de Clos Vougeot has a depth of 
velvety crimson unapproached by any other rose and, though 
a shy bloomer, is well worth growing. Mme. Jules Gravereaux, 
protected as indicated for Mme. Wagram, is a great semi-dimb- 
ing rose, with very large blooms and exquisite buds. Such roses 
as Willowmere, Lyon, and Rayon d*Or of the Pemetiana type 
do fairly well as maiden roses, but our sudden changes in winter 
kill them back considerably. Soleil d'Or, Juliet, and similar 
roses of the Pemetiana class are worthless here. 

As a rule, in this climate, the climbing type of roses is pref- 
erable to the bush forms, and particularly does this apply to 
Killamey, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, and La France, the bush 
form of the latter being practicaUy worthless in this section. 

The orthodox rule with respect to pruning, if followed here, 
would prove disastrous. Roses should be pruned in January, 
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but with moderation. A good rule to follow is merely to remove 
the dead wood, cut out weak or ill-placed shoots, and slightly 
shorten the previous year's growth in bush roses. Removal of 
dead wood and ill-placed shoots in climbing roses and Hybrid 
Perpetuals is about all that is required or advisable. 

I cannot dose this article without mentioning two other roses. 
One is the Japanese white Microphylla, frequently catalogued 
by eastern florists as Keystone. This rose is practically an ever- 
green, and I have one now climbing on and over a portico, 
which is fully sixty feet from tip to tip. It is never without bloom 
from spring till frost, seems to revel in neglect, and its small semi- 
double cream-white blooms are quite attractive. The other rose 
is the old Heine Olga de Wurtemburg, a climbing red rose. Its 
spring display is not comparable with some other red roses in 
quality of bloom, but in the fall it is at its best. 



Rose in Topiary Art 

By JESSE A. CURREY, Portland, Ore. 

Editor's Note. — Mr. Currey makes here a suggestion with limitations, for 
he evidently does not care for the topiary training which develops graceful 
plant matenal into strained and unnatural dogs, ums» swans, and the like. The 
climbing roses make very beautiful — and quite natural— ^arches, and a garden 
gate covered with an Excelsa or a White Dorothy is delightful. 

TOPIARY art in roses has, as yet, found little welcome among 
American growers, but with the constantly increasing 
number of roses of the Wichuraiana type, there is a strong 
probability that in the next few years many formal gardens will 
be ornamented with roses woven into various designs. Whether 
this work will assume the same proportions, attract the same 
attention, and become as popular as it was growing in England 
prior to the war, remains to be seen; but the fact that eiach year 
one sees weeping standards in gardens in increasing numbers, 
shows that topiary training, to a certain extent, does appeal to 
a number of persons. 

Weeping standards of Dorothy Perkins, Excelsa, and other 
Wichuraianas make very attractive garden ornaments, whether 
grown singly or in the center of a bed of dwarf roses. In a 
Portland garden I know of one Dorothy Perkins budded on 
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Canina which is nine feet high, and when in bloom it is a most 
wonderful sight, the head having been trained into the shape of a 
ball about four feet in diameter. After the blooming season, in 
July, this bush is pruned, and the new growth arranged in the 
ball, so even after the blooming season is passed, this plant re- 
sembles a large bay tree with bright brilliant green foliage. 

What has been accomplished with a standard shows the 
possibilities of Wichuraianas in topiary art. In England, prior 
to the war, and possibly to the present day, some very large 
nurseries devoted much care and attention to growing in pots 
this type of rose, worked into various forms; while in many 
gardens great care, time and attention had been exercised in 
weaving the supple plant stems of Wichuraianas into various 
designs. There is no reason why these roses could not be used to 
a certain extent in topiary in every rose-garden; but when the 
attempt is made to devise yachts, bottles, stars, aeroplanes and 
other objects which have no relation whatever to a garden, any 
result grotesquely abuses the possibilities of the rose. If the 
long, easily trained stems of the Wichuraianas are woven into 
garden gates, arches, or as a column or pillar so as to fit in some 
part of the garden, then it has been used to its true value; but 
to train a rose to grow into the shape of a Dutch windmill or a 
balloon only exhibits the fact that the owner is endeavoring to 
produce something to exhibit his own poor taste. 

Worked into garden gates or arches, or possibly even into 
the form of a basket, the Wichuraianas present wonderful pos- 
sibilities; for, blooming, as they will on well-pruned and well- 
cared-for vines, the entire length of their stems at the height 
of the season, they show most strikingly. 

Confine your efforts in topiary art with Wichuraianas to 
those things pertaining to the garden, and if you do this you 
will find real pleasure and joy in exercising your skill in this 
direction. Dorothy Perkins and Excelsa are probably the two 
best roses for use in this work, although Tausendschon, with its 
closely grown pink blooms, will make wonderfully fine garden 
gates. Crimson Rambler and Mrs. F. W. Flight are also good» 
but, for that matter, almost any rose of the Wichuraiana and 
Multiflora types can be used to advantage* 



Multiflora Ramblers 

By EDWARD E. BUTLER. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Editob's Note. — ^America seems to take kindly to the hardy climbing roses , 
«ven though they are not "everbloomers." Mr. Butler tells of one inmortant 
class of these roses, and the lovely picture he has supplied (see Plate VII, facing 
page 88) shows how they succeed imder his careful culture. 

THE year 1893 was notable in the rose-world for the intro- 
duction by Charles Turner of the Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
England, of the Crimson Rambler, the first of the modern 
race of the Multiflora hybrids. According to a statement in the 
Oardener*s Chronicle (Series 3, Vol. XVI, p. 249), a plant of this 
rose was sent from Japan to Mr. Jenner, a well-known horti- 
<^ulturist, by Mr. R. Smith, Professor of Engineering at Tokio. 
Mr. Jenner named it the Engineer, and subsequently gave the 
rose to J. Gilbert, a nurseryman of Lincoln, who exhibited some 
cut blooms in London in July, 1890, and received an Award of 
Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society. Soon after this 
Gilbert sold his stock to Mr. Turner, who renamed it Crimson 
Rambler and put it into commerce in 1893. 

Perhaps there never was a garden rose that had such a 
sudden and widespread popularity, both in England and 
America. As was to be expected, its popularity gave a great 
stimulus to the production of roses of this type, and new varie- 
ties appeared in rapid succession. Some of these earlier sorts, 
including the Crimson Rambler itself, showed a tendency to 
shed their leaves rather easily and to be somewhat subject 
to fungous diseases, so that experienced rose-growers came to 
regard the class as a whole with less enthusiasm than at first. 
But with the introduction, one after another, of later varieties 
that have shown marked improvement in these respects, the 
value of these ramblers seems now firmly established. 

With the possible exception of the Blush Rambler, whose 
remarkable vigor of growth seems better adapted to tall arches 
and pergolas, the most effective way to grow roses of this class 
is as free bushes. Walls, arches, and pergolas may be left to 
the Wichuraianas, for which they are admirably suited, but it is 
the great merit of the Multiflora ramblers that their stiffer 
habit of growth is well adapted to this form, and with some 
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support, by judicious staking, they are capable of making very 
large and symmetrical bushes. So grown, with space to develop 
freely, they possess a natural beauty of form and foliage that 
gives a really wonderful decorative effect quite apart from the 
beauty of the bloom, striking as that is. 

Though these ramblers are naturally vigorous, to secure, 
year after year, the freedom and strength of growth that so 
enhances their beauty, first of all a careful preparation of the 
soU before planting is essential, and afterward an equaUy 
careful cultivation. This does not mean that any elaborate* 
methods are required; on the contrary, everything necessary for 
success is simple and within the reach of all. The beds should be 
made three feet square and at least two feet deep. After the 
soil has been thrown out, the bottom of the bed should be well 
loosened to the depth of the spading-f ork and a generous amount 
of rich barn-compost thoroughly mixed with the soil. Then 
alternate layers of soil and manure should be filled in, forked 
well together, and lightly tramped down till within eight inches 
of the top, when the bed may be filled up with plain loam. A 
generous quantity of coarse crushed bone should be added as the 
bed is made up, and, when the plant is set, a handful of bone- 
meal should be mixed with the soil around the roots. During 
the spring and early sununer, till about July 1, the bushes 
should be watered and cultivated at intervals, and established 
plants will, benefit by occasional liberal appUcations of liquid 
manure. About July 1 a mulch of spent hops or some coarse 
litter may be spread over the beds to keep the ground moist 
during the hot weather, and late in the fall a quantity of leaves 
should be drawn up around the base of the plants and kept 
in place by a light covering of salt-marsh hay or other litter. 

The best time for pruning is immediately after the blooming 
season, as this gives the new shoots a better opportunity to 
develop. In pruning, as many as necessary of the oldest stalks 
should be removed. For staking, galvanizsed iron water-pipes, 
painted dark green, are as satisfactory as anything for the older 
and larger bushes, while cedar poles or hardwood stakes may be 
used for those recently set out.* 

*ElMwhere in this Annual, in an article entitled "New Uses of Climbins Roaet," wiU 
be found details relating to an excellent poet* of light galvanised iron, suitable for stak- 
ing roses. — ^Editor. 
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We have grown Multiflora ramblers in our garden, begin- 
ning with the Dawson, for about twenty years, and have tried, 
at one time or another, most of the varieties that can be obtained 
in England and America. Brief descriptions of some of the best 
of these may be of interest. 

Baroneas von Ittermm. (Leenders and Co., 1911.) Described as a brilliant 
fcarletrcrimson on an orange-red sround. This rose is but little known in America 
as yet, and my own plant is still too yoimg for me to describe it from personal 
observation, but Mr. A. J. Fish, of New Bedford, Mass., who has grown it for a 
number of years, writes me that he considers it the best red rose of this class 
yet introduced.* 

Bludi Rambler, (B. R. Cant k Sons, 1908.) A semi-double rose of pale pink 
color, with lighter center, flowering in heavy dusters. It has a great reputation 
in England, was awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, and for 
the past four years has stood at the head of the "Table of Decorative Roses" 

given in the Annual of that Society. Strangely enou£^ it seems to be but 
ttle known in this country. Ellwanger & Barry list it in their catalogue, but 
write me they are unable to supply it this fall (1917). From its color, its vij^r- 
ous growth, and its time of blooming it is a good companion rose to American 
Pillar and should be grown with it ^enever possible. 

DatDSon. (Dawson, 1894.) This rose-pink variety still holds its place as one 
of the earliest flowering Multifloras, and in addition is a very charming rose. 
It was a cross between General Jacqueminot and R, mvJMfloTO, and is of interest 
as being the first Multiflora rambler produced in America. 

Dawwm Seedling. This rose was raised by my father and is not in commerce. 
In color it is a pale salmon-pink, fading to cream. We have grown it for almost 
twenty years, and it has always done well and been entirety free of disease. I 
have ^ven a plant of this rose to Mr. A. J. Fbh, and hope he may propagate 
from it. The photograph which accompanies this articlef was published in 
the Annual of die National Rose Society of England for 1915, but was there 
wrongly described as the Dawson Rose. It is reproduced here as being a good 
illustration of the naturally symmetrical form so often taken by these 
ramblers. 

Oddfineh, (Paul & Son, 1908.) The small compact buds o|>en deep yellow 
and fade in a single day to a pale lemon-white. A very free-growing, free-bloom- 
ing variety, with good foliage and no thorns, an advantage that is appreciated 
b^ anyone who has to prune one of these large ramblers. The blossom has a 
distinct and charming fragrance that is as fleeting as its color, and in autumn 
the bright orange hips are very attractive. Until last year this was the nearest 
approach to a yellow rose in this dass, but in 1916 Dr. A. H. WUliams, a vice- 
president of the National Rose Society, exhibited a yellow Multiflora hybrid, 
raised by himself, named Enuly Gray, which was awarded a Gold Medal and is 
described as a hardy, vigorous climber with large, dark mildew-proof foliage, 
and flowers of a rich orange-gold, which is retained till wdl expanded. It is not 
yet in commerce, but wiU be looked forward to with much interest. 

Chraf Zeppdin, (Boehm, 1910.) It does not seem necessary to carry detesta- 
ion of German methods so far as to include their roses, and as this one was 
named in 1910, I have add^ it to this list. I have made several attempts 

*Se« Mr. Fish's notes in another article. 
tSee Plate VII, fadng pace 88. 
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without bdng successful, to secure a plant of this variety that came true to 
name, but the E. G. Hill Co. in their two latest catalogues have expressed the 
opinion that it is one of the loveliest ramblers, and I am quite ready to accept 
their estimate of it. Unfortunately, they are unable to supply field-grown plants, 
but these can be had of tiie Conard & Jones Co. It is an early bloomer, and tiie 
color is pure bright rose. 

HUme. (Lambert, 1897.) This is a lovely rose of pale flesh-color, tinted 
violet, with flat, semi-double flowers of medium size. It has a very free, padous 
habit of growth and is thomless. Ellwanger & Barry include it in their list of 
roses. 

Th0 Lion. (Paul & Son, 1900.) This rose, with me, is not so vigorous in 
growth as others of this dass, but tiie large, flat, crimson flowers, measuring two 
and a half indies in diameter, make it perhaps the most striking and brilliant 
of all the single ramblers. I doubt if this can be had in America. 

TausendsSuhi, (Schmidt, 1907.) Another German rose of the highest merit. 
The flowers are quite large, of a soft rose-color, and very lasting. It blooms about 
Jime 20 and is thomless. A well-grown and well-flowered bush of this rose is a 
very beautiful sight. There is a white sport of this variety named White Tau- 
sendschdn, but it is apt to have a few light pink markings. 

Tea RamMer. (Paul & Son, 1903.) Coppery pink in color. This rose, though 
almost unknown in America, is very highly esteemed in England. My plant 
made a splendid growth in its second year. The stout canes seemed well ripened 
and were dothed witii heavy, handsome foliage, but the following winter it was 
lolled to the ground. I dedded its Tea blood made it too delicate n>r this cHmate 
and dug it up with regret. At just what locality in this country tiie Tea Rambler 
would flourish cannot perhaps be told, but it is worth at least a trial everywhere 
south of New York. It is a very early bloomer. 

The Wallflower, (Paul & Son, 1901.) A very showy rose with lar^ semi- 
double, and rather flat flowers that are very lasting. The color is a bright rosy 
crimson, and altogether it b one of the most effective and decorative roses 
in this or any other class. It blooms about June 25. So far as I know Mr. Fish 
is the only dealer who supplies this splendid variety in this country. 

White RamUer, (Pemberton, 1914.) Has not flowered with me yet but is 
described in the "Sdect List of Roses'* of the National Rose Sodety as pure white 
in color, very vigorous, and the best white rambler. It is a late bloomer, and the 
foliage is mOdew-proof. A large-flowered, early-blooming white rambler is 
very much needed at present. 

Among other excellent varieties that might well have been 
included in this list if space had allowed are : Leuchstern, Mrs. 
F. W. Flight, Philadelphia Rambler, Wartburg, and Wedding 
Bells. Of the newer varieties the following are well worth 
trying: Andreas Hofer, Blanche Frowein, Elsie, Germaine 
Lacroix, Grafin Ada Bredow, Grafin Chotek, Hauff, Mme. 
Ghys, Marie-Jeanne, Starlight, and Steil Rambler. I know of 
no single catalogue that includes all of these, but most of them 
can be found in those of Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
who have an admirable list, and of Hugh Dickson, Ltd., Belfast, 
Ireland, 



New Uses of Climbing Roses 

By THE EDITOR 

TIE ONE most notable contribution to rose extension which 
the United States has made is in its development of new 
varieties of the hardy climbing roses. The efforts of Dr. 
Van Meet, the late Jackson Dawson, M. H. Walsh, W. A. 
Manda, and Joseph A. Farrell (of Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co.) 
have given to the world roses which are a vast advance over 
the old Baltimore Belle, Prairie Gem, and the like. 

But even now the cUmbing rose is thought of mostly in con- 
nection with its capacity to clamber over a trellis or up the side 
of a house, on a support of a suitable sort. It is not generally 
realizsed that the climbing roses are susceptible of training 
to a notable degree, and that they have many uses aside from 
their utilization as conventional climbers. 

Coming west from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, in June of 1917, 1 saw, from the car window, a wonderful 
flash of color just as the train was getting into its speed beyond 
the Philadelphia city line. A quick glance showed that the color 
was that of climbing roses, and that the sloping embankment 
facing the railroad tracks was ablaze with a wonderful show of 
either Lady Gay or Dorothy Perkins. 

A little inquiry showed that this beautiful display was the 
result of the public spirit of the Editor of The Ladies* Home 
Journal, Mr. Edward Bok, who lives in the vicinity. He writes 
that the roses were planted on the two banks of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad near the Merion station some four years ago. 
There were about three thousand plants used, and the cost of * 
the whole operation mounted up to several thousand dollars. 

From Mr. Bok's letter about this notable action in the public 
interest, I quote the following paragraph: 

"I made the planting with a view of introducing the idea of having large 
numbers of blooming plants in a public position where the people could enjoy 
them, and yet not pick them — ^in other words, educating the public up to a 
love of flowers without the desire of possession. Then, too, I wanted the 
people on through trains to the west to stop talking dollars and cents for a 
few moments and fasten their minds on flowers." 

Mr. Bok has not mentioned the very important and notable 
utility side of his planting. The climbing roses hold the bank 
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quite perfectly and completely, and contrast favorably and 
economically with the sod covering of the same embankment on 
either side of this planting. The sod must constantly be mown, 
but the roses need practically no attention whatever. Here, 
then, is a delightful, advantageous, and economical use of climb- 
ing or trailing roses — ^for covering embankments. 

It may be noted that Rosa Wichuraiana is naturally a trailer 
and but reluctantly a climber. The species itself, as well as its 
hybrids, such as Alberic Barbier, for instance, serve best for 
protective or beautifying cover use. One of the Walsh hybrids, 
named Mrs. M. H. Walsh, is a persistent and very beautiful 
trailer, with its double white flowers and its pleasing foliage. 

In the English rose catalogues one finds descriptions which 
ascribe to certain varieties the quality of being a ""pillar" rose. 
This use of the climber is comparatively rare in the United States 
and ought to be increased. The superb single rose, American 
Pillar, seems by name indicated for this use, but its habit of 
throwing up heavy canes ten feet or more in length tends to 
make difficult its restraint to pillar form. Lady Gay, Leuchstem, 
Dr. W. Van Fleet, Christine Wright, even Climbing American 
Beauty, are more amenable because of more pliable canes. 

A pillar rose is one in which the canes have been trained about 
a central support in a definite form and to any desired height 
within the reach of the variety in use. The side shoots are 
rigorously pruned short — ^not cut off completely, please note — 
to follow the post or pillar form. From these shortened shoots 
arise the bloom-growths of the next season, and the blooms being 
thus produced dose to the central stem, there is a pleasing for- 
mality or regularity in their appearance. 

The training must be carefully renewed and continued after 
the blooming season, and it is best regularly to select new shoots 
from the roots, cutting away those two or more years old. 

Even the more rampant climbers may readily be trained 
into bush-forms which can be grown in the shrubbery with 
spireas, deutzias, and the Uke. One way is to plant four strong- 
stakes dose to the young climber's stem, say fifteen inches 
apart at the ground, and radiating evenly to, say, three feet 
apart, about four feet high. This frame may well be braced 
across with lighter stakes so that it will retain its form. 
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Suitable strong shoots of the rose are trained up along these 
stakes, others not needed being cut out at the ground. As 
growth proceeds, the shoots are curved inward past the ends of 
the four radiating stakes and tied together or across the top of 
the balloon. Later growths are intertwined, always holding to 
the determined form. The side shoots are pruned somewhat, 
but not so closely as for the pillar-form. 

In bloomtime, such a balloon bush is a lovely object, semi- 
formal in appearance. In my own Breeze Hill garden, a plant 
of the wild Chinese prototype of the Crimson Rambler, R. 
mvUiflora var. caihayensis, has been so trained with good effect, 
its slender, though very long, shoots making the work easy. 

Somewhat in line with the bush-form is the training in topiary 
methods, completely formal, of which Mr. Currey has written 
entertainingly on page 80 of this Annual. 

While the rose-hedge and the rose-arch are by no means new, 
they are, as well, by no means as frequent developments of the 
climbers as they ought to be. The handling of the climbing roses 
in the great collection of the National Rose Test-Garden at 
Arlington has been admirable in this direction. The garden is 
outlined by a double hedge, tied together by overhead cross 
strands of roses. The bloom-effect in 1917 was lovely, and the fan- 
training method used gave perfect opportunity for the inspection 
and comparison of each sort as it flowered. The photographs 
shown on Plate IX, facing page 120, give a hint of the effect. 

For the growing of such hedees and arches the question of 
basis becomes important. I have in my own garden passed 
through the wooden-post and the wood-covered-iron-pipe-post 
stage to the plain iron post, on which suitable wires are stretched. 
It was hinted to me that the climber would not prosper on the 
plain iron, which hint I have found to be without basis of fact. 

The posts used in the Arlington garden are so much better 
than those I made expensively out of iron pipes, and so much 
easier to fit with wires to the desired height, that I have hunted 
up their origin. They are simply galvanized steel fence-posts, 
having notched-out places for attaching the wire and a good- 
looking tip, or ''finial," as I think it is called. Details of them can 
be found in the advertising pages of this Annual. 

One caution I must write, arising from thorny and aggravat- 
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ing experience. In buying galvanized wire to form the basis of 
a rose-hedge or -trellis, by all means insist that your dealer 
procure honest iron wire» really galvanized. Refuse the con- 
ventional Bessemer steel wire, barely breathed upon with the 
weather-protecting zinc; it will not last more than four or five 
years at best, and would be high-priced at nothing a pound, 
because of the difficulty of re-stringing with new wire m the 
presence of a million recurved rose thorns. There is real wire that 
will last a lifetime, because it is drawn from the billets of pure 
iron, known, I think, as the "Armco" brand. 

A very desirable way to combine hedge, arches, and approxi- 
mate pillars can be worked with climbing roses. Make the 
pillars eight or nine feet high, springing an arch across a walk 
on a form not over eighteen inches or two feet higher. Plan 
the hedge to be three or three and one-half feet high to the top 
or third wire (three is enough). Then provide for a graceful 
festoon from the top wire of the post to the top wire, using either 
a brass chain — ^if you can afford the war-price of it — or a dur- 
able heavy twine, soaked in oil, that will last about two years. 
Study the curve with care, and secure it, if twine, with down- 
ward braces to the top wire, drawn tight, in which case it will 
be a series of tangents rather than a curve. 

The climbers at the posts — ^preferably slim, rapid growers like 
Miss Helyett, White Dorothy, and the like — ^are to be trained 
carefully on the festoon, following the curve of it with the soft 
pliable shoots. One up from the wire and another down from 
the post will soon meet; others may be curved inside the festoon 
to act as braces. In not over two years the festoon should be 
filled out and independent of support. The bloom-effect is 
delightful, as I will cheerfully prove to anyone who will visit 
Breeze Hill between May 30 and July 4, or as may be discerned 
by looking at the Tausendsch5n festoon shown in Plate VIII. 

Perhaps I ought to have headed these notes as unusual 
rather than new uses of the climbing roses. At any rate, I can 
assure the experimenter some interesting results if he tries out 
the uses suggested, and I shall be delighted if he secures actually 
new and altogether better results in the fascinating work of 
creating rose-beauty with the newer climbers. 



Climbing Roses at New Bedford^ Massachusetts 

By THE EDITOR 

FROM very interesting correspondence had with Mr. A. J. 
Fishy a specialist in climbing roses whose observations are 
broad and acute, there are extracted some memoranda 
respecting certain varieties. These observations were made by 
Mr. Fish from his notes, and during the winter which, he says, 
was "the hardest winter I ever remember." 

On this question of hardiness, Mr. Fish adds: "Hardiness in 
roses is an unknown quantity until tried out in each particular 
garden. It depends on so many conditions or combinations m 
the environment that no one grower can tell another which 
ones are surely hardy. . . . The term 'winterkilled' as 
applied to roses here is a misnomer, for instead they 'spring- 
kiU.' Roses go through the winter in good shape till March, 
when the strong cold winds blow the life out of the stems.'' 

Mr. Fish's observations cover practically all the cUmbers 
available in America or in Europe, and it is obvious that he 
keeps up with the production of these attractive roses. Lack of 
space prevents here presenting the interesting data he has 
recorded on the famiUar roses, together with the time of first 
bloom, of maximum bloom and of final bloom, and in connection 
with all the other characteristics of the rose under consideration. 
It is proper, however, to summarize briefiy his conclusions with 
respect to some of the less famiUar varieties, on the basis that 
the whole class of hardy climbing roses is one of great merit, 
and desirable to have more fully and freely planted. 

The observations which follow are compiled from Mr. Fish's 
notes: 

QcUdfinek. The hardiest yeUow rambler, blooming eariy in a good-siied 
duster. The flowers fade to white. (Oriole is very similar in all respects.) 

BaronesM von lUersum, This Multiflora climber has orange-scanet flowers, 
ahading to yellow at base of petals, of rather large individual size, but in a 
mall duster. The blooms keep ten days after they are opened, without fading 
or losing a petal. It is the best Multiflora climbing rose in sight, and the 
best red Rambler. 

American Pillar, The best single rambler. The flowers keep very well, 
dther picked or on the bush. Vfhea in bloom it never faib to stop the crowd. 

Augiufe RouinL Large, semi-double, bright pink flowers. Strong, vigorous 
grower with large glossy foliage. 
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Purity, Semi-double white; an improvement on the others, with longer 
stems and larger flowers. 

Rowena. An English pink rose with good foliage. 

SckiUer. A tall pink rambler, said to bloom aU season, but failed to do so 
here. 

Hauff. Seedling of Crimson Rambler, but does not mildew. Very vig- 
orous; almost tiioniless. Color intermediate between Crimson Rambler and 
Veilchenblau — a violet-purple-red. 

Mist Hdyett. A very attractive rose, making a lonj^ slim growth which can 
be trained in any form. Flowers usually a combination of pink, apricot, and 
sahnon. 

Francois QuiUot. A good double white climber, blooming freely, and entirely 
worth while. 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, yfhen weU established in a good protected early place, 
wiU give the best-colored apricot flowers of any climber. They are very double, 
slow about opening, and will keep a week after they are open. 

Edwin Lonsdale. Double, with pale lemon-yellow flowers, opening to white. 
Apt to kill back, but will bloom on new wood. I use this rose and Miss Hdyett 
for a ground-cover among the tree roses. 

Source d^Or, We hope this will be the best of the second-early golden 
yellow climbers. 

Birdie Blye, Trier, Climbing ClotOde Soupert, Flower of FavrpM, Mis* 
Messman, are varieties which tend toward continuous bloom, or toward re- 
current bloom. 



A rose as fair as ever saw tbe North 
Grew in a little garden all alone: 
A sweeter flower did Nature ne'er put forth. 
Nor fairer garden yet was never known. 

— ^WiLUAM Browne. 



A Successful June Rose Show 

By W. PADDOCK, Professor of Horticulture 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Editob's Note. — 'Pnjieasor Paddock's interesting story of the June rode 
show held by the Columbus Horticultural Society ought to inspire scores of rose- 
lovers in various parts of the United States to ''start something" in the same 
direction. It is particularly important to note the interest inunediately un- 
covered when a call was made for rose-growers to gather. That tiie same interest 
only awaits opportunity for expression in many conmiunities is certain. But 
little work seems to be required, and it is all pleasant work. Let the United States 
show its rose colors in 19181 

THE Columbus Horticultural Society is an old and honored 
institution, but of late years interest in its activities has been 
at low ebb. Frequently, attendance at meetings would not 
be over six, but these few were faithful souls and too loyal to 
allow the Society to sink into oblivion. We have always believed 
that a horticultiuttl society could find an important work to 
do, even in a large city, providing, of course, that it attempted 
to adapt itself to the varying conditions bound to arise. 

Some of us were conversant with the splendid work that 
has been done by rose societies in other cities, notably at 
Syracuse. After due discussion it was decided that interest in 
rose-growing could be greatly stimulated in our city. Accord- 
ingly a meeting of rose-growers was advertised, and the Rose 
Division of the Columbus Horticultural Society was launched. 

A series of meetings was planned at which various phases 
of rose-growing should be discussed, the series to be terminated 
by a rose show in June. This program was carried out in detail. 
Meetings were held every two weeks, beginning in January and 
continuing through May. That this movement met a decided 
want was shown by the attendance. At the first meeting 
twenty-five people were present, and the enthusiasm was un- 
bounded. Apparently, each member considered himself a 
committee of one on membership, as at the next meeting fifty 
were present, and at the third the attendance was swelled to one 
hundred. 

The interest and enthusiasm continued unabated through the 
season, though inclement weather had to be reckoned with on 
some occasions. 
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As the time for the rose show approached, preparation was 
gotten well in hand by committees of competent workers. A 
fine showroom on our best street, and dose to the center of the 
city, was provided us without charge by the Cadillac Automobile 
Company, which also extended every courtesy. 

The morning of the show found the comnEiittees in readiness 
but little knowing what to expect. Very soon flowers began to 
arrive from all parts of the city, and in such profusion that the 
Secretary literally was swamped for a time. But orderly arrange- 
ment soon began to be in evidence, and by noon, Saturday, 
June 16, 1917, a very creditable show was staged. 

The show was open to the public without charge through 
Saturday and Sunday, and the room was well filled at all times. 
It was noticeable that not many attended out of idle curiosity, 
but that all appeared anxious for information of one kind or 
another. The discussions covered many phases of flower- 
growing, but principally that of the rose. The variety question 
was, of course, the most popular topic; then came the subject 
of growing in all its phases. Conversation flowed easily, and the 
barrier of restraint was soon thrown down, so that even the 
more diffident responded to the spirit of good fellowship. 

All agree that the first rose show was an unqualified success, 
and it may now be regarded as a permanent institution. 

The displays were divided into ten sections, with several 
classes. Cash prizes were awarded for first and second places 
in each case, and all sections were well represented. In all, 
223 separate entries were staged. 

The list of sections and classes follow: 

Section 1. — ^Best individual rose exhibited. 

Section 2, — ^Tea roses. Best display of three roses. 

Section S. — ^Hybrid Tea roses. 

Class 1. — ^Best display of five roses. 
Class 2. — ^Best display of three roses. 

Section i. — Hybrid Perpetual roses. 
Class 1. — ^Best display of five roses. 
Class 2. — ^Best'display of three roses. 

Section 6, — ^Rambler sprays. 
Class 1. — ^Best collection. 
Class 2. — ^Best single spray. 

Section 6, — ^Best display of Moss roses. 
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Section 7, — General. 

Gaas 1. — ^Best five red roses. 

Class 2. — ^Best five pink roses. 

Class S. — ^Best five white roses. 

Class 4. — ^Best five yellow or apricot roses. 

Section 8. — ^Decorated baskets of roses. 
Class 1. — ^Double roses. 
Class 2. — Single roses. 
Class 3. — Polyantha and Baby Rambler roses. 

Section 9, — Best decorated table using roses. 

Section 10, — ^Best collection of peonies — ^named varieties. 

Sedion 11, — ^Best collection of iris — ^named varieties. 



The Rose Society of Brookland, D. C. 

By MARGARET B. DOWNING, Secretary 

Editor's Note. — So admirable are the achievements of the rose organisa- 
tion above named that with pleasure we present a brief account of its metbods. 
It should be noted that a June rose show is easy for these real rosarians. 

"TljTHY not call your suburb Boseland?" asked a visitor to 
W ^^ annual rose exhibition held for the past seven years 
in the Masonic Hall of Brookland, D. C. There was 
reason in the suggestion. 

The Rose Society of Brookland, which entered on its seventh 
year with the annual meeting of January 9> 1918, is steadily 
forging ahead. It has the honor of being the first rose society 
organized in the District of Columbia. It has held an annual 
exhibition since 1912. 

The Brookland organization is entirely composed of ama- 
teurs, as to active membership. Professional florists and dis- 
tinguished botanists have been elected honorary members, but 
they are without a vote. There are also associate members, 
including those who do not cultivate roses themselves but who 
contribute to the expense of the annual exhibitions. But the 
active members, who govern the Society, must cultivate the 
rose for mere love of it and not for profit. The Society is con- 
ducted on purely scientific lines, index cards, giving the history 
of all roses in the gardens, being one of the practical methods of 
recording exact knowledge of the flowers specially commended. 

Like other well-regulated societies, the annual business meet- 
ing opens the year, and, with the lines of activity definitely laid 
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down, the Society enjoys talks from practical gardeners, some- 
times in its own circle, sometimes invited from Washington. 
Dr. W. Van Fleet has read several papers before the Society. 
Dr. Rodman True and the late Dr. Edward Lee Greene, as well 
as other noted rosarians, have addressed them. The monthly 
meetings continue until May, when the period of preparing for 
the Rose Show arrives. There is usually a celebration of a social 
nature on the birthday of the Society, December 7, but because 
of the national stress and the general disinclination for any 
amenity not directly connected with the war, this festivity was 
omitted in 1917. 

Brookland's rose exhibition attracts thousands of visitors, 
who admire the display, many asking for and receiving cuttings 
of some specially admired rose. This exhibition is free to the 
pubUc. Committees of ladies belonging to the Society act as 
hostesses throughout the two days of the exhibit, explaining all 
that guests wish to know. At the end of the two days, such of 
the flowers as remain in good condition are sent to hospitals. 

At the first exhibition the award for the most perfect bloom 
went to an unusually large Paul Neyron. At the second and 
third exhibitions, the prize was captured by Mme. Caroline Test- 
out. The fourth year, the yellow roses, now so popular, won their 
first trophy when the gold medal annually awarded by the 
Society went to an exquisite Lady Hillingdon. The fifth year, 
the Duchess of Wellington won supreme honors; but last May 
that lovely stranger, Ophelia, obtained the supreme honor. 

Seven medals are distributed each year, six as gifts from vari- 
ous donors and one from the Society. 

Li the first years of its existence, the annual exhibition of the 
Society was rather a jumble, and the prizes had to be conferred 
with a view to placating all contributors. Last year, under the 
able direction of F. L. Mulf ord. Director of the National Garden 
at Arlington, the Brookland Rose Show was arranged similarly to 
the splendid exhibit made by the American Rose Society in 
Philadelphia last March. There was an arranged color scheme, 
a regular order of divisions as to classes and varieties. The 
method of award presented in the American Rose Annual was 
followed in the bestowing of medals and ribbons, and the result 
was an artistic and perfect display. 



The Rose Influence of Ophelia 

EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

When £. G. Hill found the rose Ophelia at the great establishment of W. 
Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, Essex, England, he recognised a winner, and 
bouf^t the entire stock for introduction in America. He did not realise then 
that he was importing a potent parent, a rose so virile and outstanding that it 
woidd not, could not, stay within bounds. 

Such has become the relation of Ophelia to the rose-world since its intro- 
duction in 1912. A memorable visit to Mr. Hill's eye-filling rose-home at 
Ridimond, Ind., in late October of 1917, gave the Editor a new conception of 
the influence and the value of one rose, for Mr. Hill has been using Ophelia as 
the seed-parent for most of his recent crosses. On page 35 of the 1917 Annual, 
Miss Hill tells of the siftmg down from 2,500 seedlings in 1914 to 800 in 1916, 
and of the further reduction to fifteen in 1917, held for further scrutiny. 

It did seem, as the Editor saw the blooms of seedlings within the fifteen 
slated for the compost heap, that Mr. Hill was a cruel despot, rather than the 
gentlest soul in America, but there was pride in the high ideals and the thorough- 
ness whidi could protect the rose-world from anyOiing but the best that a 
lifetime of critical e£fort and study would accept. 

Miss Hill wrote of Columbia and of Double Ophelia, both seedlings. 
Columbia is magnificent! The picture on Plate V, facing pa^^ 56, is from a 
perfect photograph, yet it lades color, form, fragrance and life — ^it is but a 
shadow of a great rose. 

But Ophelia in mass is constantly "sporting," as the variation from the type 
is designated. Why it should sport is a mystery, and to satisfy his inquiring 
mind Uie Editor has been seeking to know its parentage. All that is ascertain- 
able is to the effect that Antoine Rivoire, a moderately vigorous Pemet-Ducher 
introduction of 1896, is one of its parents. ^ 

To bring to the discussion of the Ophelia influence the best rose-knowledge, 
request has been made of two acute and critical growers, whose opinions and 
observations follow: 

Ophelia and Its Progeny 

By CHARLES H. TOTTY 
President, Society of American Florists 

THE influence of Ophelia on American rose-growing continues 
and> if possible, increases. The new seedlings that have been 
so widely commented on, raised by the veteran £. G. Hill, 
are all Ophelia crosses, Columbia, the introduction of this year, 
being Ophelia crossed with Mrs. Greorge Shawyer, and showing 
very strongly the predominating characteristics of Ophelia in 
its beautiful foliage and fine, healthy growth. 

This present note, however, deals more particularly with the 
sports of Ophelia. It is safe to say that at least a dozen of the 

(DO) 
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larger growers have been singling out and propagating for stock 
certain sports of Ophelia for possible future distribution. 
As critically tested, many of these showed deficiencies, either 
in petalage or color or in some other characteristic, wherefore 
the number has gradually narrowed down until the list of really 
worth-while Ophelia sports includes but a few. 

I do not know the parentage of Ophelia, but no rose I have 
ever grown has shown so pronounced a sporting tendency. 

Of the sorts to be introduced this coming year, I believe 
Ophelia Supreme, so far as I can see, to be the best of the whole 
lot. An improvement over the parent is at once apparent when 
both are placed side by side. The color is a delicate rose, several 
shades deeper than the original Ophelia, the base of the petal 
being flushed with chrome-yellow, lighting up and imparting a 
brilliant shading to the heart of the flower. It averages about 
four petals more than Ophelia, which is an advantage, as most 
sports are deficient in regard to petalage; and the individual 
texture of the petals will be found much heavier than the original 
Ophelia. This sport originated with Dailledouze Bros., of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

The F. R. Pierson Co., of Tarrytown, N. Y., is distributing 
two sports of Ophelia this year. One is known as Rosalind,* and 
is described by its raiser as a coral-pink, changing to apricot- 
pink. It is, however, quite distinct from the Dailledouze Bros.' 
Supreme, as was noticed when the two were exhibited together 
last fall. Silvia, which Mr. Pierson calls the Yellow Ophelia, 
is a sulphur-yellow, changing to a creamy shading as the flower 
develops. It does not have the petalage of the OpheUa, and for 
that reason it is questionable just what position it will occupy 
in the list of forcing roses. In any case, there is no doubt in 
my mind but what it will make a wonderful outdoor rose, as 
Ophelia is such a fine garden rose, and Silvia is quite distinct in 
color. 

Evelyn, which will be distributed by A. N. Pierson, Inc., 
of Cromwell, Conn., I have not had the pleasure of observing, 

*See Plate VI, faemg pase 73. In a letter oonoeming Rosalind, Mr. Pierson writes: 
"Rosalind is a woziderfiil rose. The bad is very different from the open flower, being on 
the order of Los Angeles or Mme. Edouard Herriot, while the fully developed color is a 
lofvety shell-pink. This open color has no hint of fading in it, and the rose Midures 
remarkably." 
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though I understand it has a great deal more texture than the 
original variety of Ophelia, and varies not so much in color, 
except that it is of a slightly deeper shade. The flower builds 
up in the center, entirely different from any other sport, show- 
ing a bloom of great depth. Concerning its habit, I am not 
posted, but presume it is of the same free-flowering quality as 
its parent. 

Another sport that has been basking in the limelight of 
publicity is the variety known as Breitmeyer's Rose-Pink 
Ophelia, which originated with Breitmeyer Floral Co., of Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., and which was distributed in a certain quantity 
last year. This is a bud-variation and does not come true to 
type with its parent, as the growth is shorter jointed. As grown 
with us it lacks the quick-growing habit of its parent. The color, 
as the bud is about ready to cut, is a delightful shade of rose- 
pink; but, unfortunately, as the flower develops it shows a 
lack of petalage, and loses its shape. To my mind, at least, it 
is not so pleasing. 

The E. 6. Hill Company is distributing this year a variety 
called Double Ophelia. Many growers seem to have the impres- 
sion that it is a sport of Ophelia, but this is not so. It is a seed- 
ling, showing the quick-growing habit of Ophelia, and also its 
fine foliage and stiff stem; but the flower has twice as many petals 
as the original Ophelia and is about the same color. It is prob- 
lematic as to whether the additional petalage is an argument 
in its favor as a forcing rose, because Ophelia, for most purposes 
and seasons except midsummer, is double enough as a green- 
house forcing rose, and double petalage means a longer season of 
development in the bud. There is little doubt, however, that 
the Double Ophelia will eventually find its place as one of the 
best of the American-raised garden roses. 




Rose Families and Their Tendencies 

By WALLACE R. PIERSON 
Pasi-President, American Rose Society 

OPHELIA is not a sport, but it is certainly sporty ! Many 
roses have the distinction of being varieties, but few, by 
virtue of their tendency to vary, or sport, produce families. 
The notable instances of these rose families are Killamey, 
Radiance, and Ophelia. 

So far as Radiance is concerned, the three varieties. Radiance, 
Red Radiance, and Mrs. Charles Bell are practically alike in 
all characteristics except in color of flower. 

In the Killamey and Ophelia families, however, we find a 
marked variation in the sports in foliage and in growth, as well 
as in color and substance of flower. Killamey sports white, and 
these various white sports di£Per radically, the difference being 
more noticeable in foliage than in any other characteristic. The 
dark-foliaged sports carry an almost bluish cast — so character- 
istic of varieties that are too single to be valuable and not pure 
white in color. The White Killamey of today is practically 
Killamey in foliage and in production of flowers. Following 
White Killamey, there came a break to smaller foliage and 
greater flower-production. Dark Pink Killamey, now discarded 
because of weakness in foliage, and Champ Weiland are the 
most prominent of this type. The other extreme in foliage is 
Killamey Queen, and only the fact that with the extremely 
heavy foliage came a lesser production in bloom accounts for its 
failure to keep a place among the good roses of commerce. 
Double White and Double Pink Killamey were heavier in foli- 
age than Killamey, and correspondingly smaller producers of 
bloom. Double White Killamey, however, has retained its 
place in spite of this shortcoming, owing to the quality of the 
flowers. Double Pink Elillamey lost out, due to the paleness of 
color in the flower. Killamey Brilliant is practically the same 
in foliage as Killamey itself. 

As to the Ophelia family, it is a matter of speculation, but I 
believe that it is fair to expect, in a measure, that the same things 
will be true of the Ophelia sports as have been true in the case 
of the Killamey sports. 

(99) 
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Rose-!Knk Ophelia, smaller in foliage than the parent and 
more floriferous, corresponds to the dark sports of Killamey 
with their smaller foliage. 

We may expect, in the future, that Ophelia will sport a 
strong-growing, heavy-foliaged variety which will be a counter- 
part of Ejllamey Queen — stronger in growth, heavier in foU- 
age, and not so productive as Ophelia. We may also expect 
some sports of Ophelia of the small-f oliaged type with the prob- 
ability that the smaller the foliage the darker the color of the 
flower. Those sports of Ophelia which are being disseminated 
this season are practically the same in foliage and in growth as 
Ophelia itself, which, in my opinion, is a strong recommendation, 
for precedent has proved that varieties which differ in foliage to 
any marked extent from the variety from which they have 
sported lose many of the valuable characteristics of the original 
variety. In the case of Ophelia they have much to lose. 

The Ophelia lype today stands where Killamey stood some 
years ago. It has everything to recommend it and few draw- 
backs. There are great possibilities in Ophelia seedlings, and 
a good double sport of Ophelia that is pure white in color would 
be a bonanza. Let us hope for it, watch for it, and welcome it 
should it come. The range of color in the Ophelia sports is not 
large enough to hold out much hope, but there is always a 
chance. Let us hope that when the white sport comes — ^if it 
does — ^that it will be, in plant characteristics, the same as 
Ophelia itself. 



Yet the rose bas one powerful virtue to boast. 
Above all tbe flowers of tbe field: 
Wben its leaves are all dead, and fine colors are lost. 
Still bow sweet a perfume it will yield! 

— Isaac Watts. 



Rose Notes 

By THE EDITOR AND OTHERS 

THERE follow odds and ends of rose news coming through 
1917 to the Editor's desk, which, despite their interest and 
importance, may be recorded in a brief paragraph. For 
the 1919 Annual, similar items will be thankfully welcomed. 




^^^Advertising Pays," or good men read the American Rose Annual— 
which amounts to the same thing. On page 88 of the 1917 issue, in an account of 
"Roses in the Arnold Arboretum," the Editor mentioned Uie great rose library 
in that institution, adding: "Professor Saxgent is searching now for what he 
believes is the only important rose book not yet in the library, which is Rossig'a 
'Die Rosen'. " On a visit to the Arboretum bu^ely a month after the 1917 Annual 
was in circulation. Professor Sargent delightedly exhibited a fine copy of the 
rare book in question, which, he said, had been brought to him and added with- 
out cost to the Arboretum library by Mr. Thomas N. Cook, of Watertown, Mass. 
Mr. Cook is an enthusiastic rose amateur, as well as a collector of rare books, and 
his generosity to the public through the Arnold Arboretum is what might be 
expected of the combination. It is interesting to quote here from a June (1917) 
letter from President Hammond: "Today I received word from Mr. Thomas 
N. Cook iJiat he and his wife were the first bridal couple who visited the Wash- 
ington Rose Test-Garden." 




One Rose in a Vase. — ^In a letter, Henry Penn, the unusual Boston 
florist, writes thus as to the effective use of a rose: "We have always endeavored 
to illustrate the real beauty of the rose by encouraging the use of individual 
roses in slender, tall vases as the way to secure the heat effect in arrangement. 
No other flower than the rose can create the same effect." 




Is the Nation Going Sour? — ^In a letter about the hjrsteric thoughtless- 
ness of those whose idea of the successful prosecution of the Great War is that 
we should relate, all of us, only to "blood and iron," Mr. C. H. Atkins writes: 
"I am sure that if we work together in 'doing our bit' we shall help to prevent 
the soul ol the nation from going sour. We can do it with flowers; you are right !" 




' ' 'Made in America' should be the label for all roses planted in this country,' ' 
writes Prof. C. S. Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, in a recent letter to the 
Editor. I^fessor Sargent has done more to get the best hardy ornamental 
shrubs and trees for American gardens than anyone else in the United States, 
or indeed, than all the rest of us put together. His reach for plants is world- 
wide, and his knowledge of them the same. He believes in American roses for 
America. 

(101) 
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Hands Across the Sea.-j-In the "Special Rose Number" of The Garden, 
the ^reat English weekly which is a world authority, the editor of that august 
publication pays his kindly respects to the American Rose Annual. He is 
particularly mterested in the American rose test-gardens, which he wishes the 
forty-year-old National Rose Society of England might consider as wor^y of 
imitating. "What fitter and nobler memorial could be founded to perpetuate 
the memory of that great rose-lover, Edward Mawley, than a National rose- 
garden?" is his exclamation. After reviewing the sauent feature of the 1917 
Annual, The Oarden concludes: "The little book caters for all — ^the novice and 
the expert, amateur and professional — and every page of it can be read with 
interest." So our hands — and our hearts, and the flower of our young manhood ! 
— are across the sea. Britannia and Columbia, John Bull and Unde Sam, one 
language, one ideal, one purpose, one flower! May God bless the union; may 
the hands never unclasp ! 




Rosa Htigonis is sure to be as much in the eye of the American rose public 
in 1918 as the scanty stock of it will permit. In the Editor's sarden it began to 
be conspicuous on May 17, even ahead of R, spinosissima, and was a feature for 
ten days. The blooms, borne dose to the arching stems, averaged two to the inch 
of length, and overlapped. The color is a definite yeUow, not a mere primrose 
tint, and the habit of even the little plants was gracefully arching, resembling 
that of Spircea VanhouUei. In October, the foliage assumed a lovely purple 
hue, making the plant then distinct and a second time desirable. 

The old plants — some four years planted— ^in the National Rose Test-Garden 
at Arlington seem to be most vigorous, stooling out to three feet and more in 
diameter, with about five feet of height. It is too soon to consider the settled 
treatment of Hugonis, but the Editor has an impression that it may well be 
either occasionally — say every three or four yeara — sheared to the ground, or 
have the old wood cut out annually. 




The "Original Crimson Rambler'' form (R, rniMflota var. cathayensii), 
illustrated and described by Mi, E. H. Wilson in the 1916 Annual, is a most 
beautiful rose, but ^ving to the layman no hint whatever of relation to Crimson 
Rambler. It was m p^ection in the Editor's garden about June 10 of last 
year. The clear pink single blooms are large, and Uiey fade to a lighter pink, not 
a sickly lavender. The growth of the plant is rampant but slender, shoots ten 
feet long being not so thidc as a lead pencil. It may in consequence readily be 
trained around a duster of stakes so as to form a lovdy bush about six feet nigh 
and five feet through, and is then a notable garden slmib. 




The Multiflora Stock for Roses.— In the 1917 Annual, Dr. Robert 
Huey, a veteran American rosarian, described the method of budding roses on 
the Japanese Multiflora stock — actually on seedlings of a Japanese strain of 
JR. mwiiflora. Much attention was thereby attracted to this stock, and the 
demand for it soon absorbed the small supply, mostly in the hands of one 
nurseryman. It is ascertained that some 200 pounds of Multiflora seed is to be 
sown in 1918, mostly by two or three live nurserymen who realize the value of 
the stock and the need for growing it so that roses may be wholly "Made in 
America." It is hoped that other nurserymen will wake up and get busy on 
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the aeemiiigly superior substitute for the Manetti and Canina stocks which have 
heretofore been procured abroad. As may be noted in Dr. Van Fleet's article, 
"Stocks for Rose Propagation,*' he believes there should be propagation under- 
tsJcen in the United States of all needed stocks. 




Do You Have a Rose-Garden? — "You may be rich enough to buy a rose- 
garden as big as the garden of Eden; you may be able to employ competent 
professional aids to develop it (nay, it is your duty to do so if you cannot spare 
the time for all the details requiied in rose-gardening); but unless you, your- 
self, with your own hands, participate to a greater or less degree in the care 
of your flowers, there may be a rose-garden, even a beautiful rose-garden, but 
it will never be your garden." — ^Admibal Aabon Wabd. 




An Unusual Budding Operation. — ^In June, 1915, a friend brought me a 
fine pink rose, hoping I could name it for her, but I could not do so. There was 
one weak branch from which I took a bud, and budded it on a common rose, 
very low, and cutting off most of the top. Tlie bud set and b^ian to grow, send- 
ing out a double branch. By autumn tnese had grown about four or five inches. 
B^ore severe frosts set in I covered the whole top with a glass jar and piled litter 
about it. In the spring of 1916 the new growth seemed as fresh as ever, but 
gradually (though still protected by glass) the leaves dropped off and the stems 
shrivded. I dosely examined it and found the root had died or winterkilled, 
thus affording the bud no nourishment. By way of experiment I cut off the 
two branches, bud and all, and, after submerging in water for several hours, 
again worked the identical bud (after scraping off rustv cambium layer) with 
both brandies attached. The bud caught, and not only grew, but bore 
last summer. — ^Mbs. M. S. Wade, Kamloops, B. C, Canada. 




John Cook's Roses. — ^The ^reat rose depicted as frontispiece to the 1917 
Annual, and unnamed save as it was called a "glorified La France," is doing 
very well at Mr. Cook's home in Baltimore. It has not been placed in conunerce 
as yet. Mr. Cook writes thus under date of December 5, 1917: "I have other 
verv good seedlings, particularly a large double white one, slightly tinged with 
pink, which is an extra^strong grower. There is also a crimson, with a beautiful 
bud, and a good bloomer; and a 'pink Qphelia' — a cross between My Mary- 
land and Ophelia — ^which is very good. Have also some yellow seedlings, and 
one very large double pink." It thus appears that Mr. Cook is in full vigor, 
despite his threescore yean of rose attention. 




M. H. Walsh's New Roses. — ^The famous originator of Lady Gay, Ezoelsa» 
and many other good dimbing roses writes under date d January 24, 1918, 
that he intends to introduce next year, two new ramblers. These he says he 
has "tested for three years, and they have proved entirdy satisfactory, being 
improvements in color and formation of flower, and distinct in foliage. Only 
one of these has been named so far, and that is 'La Favorita' ! " 

In a subsequent reply to further inquiry, Mr. Walsh thus describes his pro- 
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posed introductioiu of 1919: '* 'LaFavorita' has large double pink flowers, the 
outer i)etals of which are distinctly tinged with white, while me center of the 
flowo* is a lively bright pink. The foliage^ large and of a bronzy hue. This rose 
is quite distinct from Lady Gay or Dorothy Perkins, the foliage being larger 
and the plant more vigorous in growth. 

"The yet unnamed variety is double and profuse in bloom, the flower beixup 
pink, of tiie shade nearest, as I can describe it, to what, in one of the French 
rose books, is termed 'luisante.' This color is sufficiently distinct to attract the 
attention of anyone amongst all the ramblers in bloom at the same time." 




**The Culture of Garden Roses'' is the title of a Bulletin, or **Lesson 121" 
in the "Cornell Beading Course for the Farm," sent to all members of the 
American Rose Society by the courtesy of its Secretary, Prof. E. A. White. 
Dr. A. C. Beal is the author of this excellent treatise, which gives the plain facts 
most essential to success with roses. 




Is There a Critical Date for Rose-Planting?— The Editor has long sus- 
pected that dormant roses, held over in spring beyond a certain date and then 
planted, were handicapped in the race for rose prosperity, and sometimes under 
sentence of death by reason of that late plantmg. Inquiry of various growers, 
some of whom were not so frank as they would have liked to be, because of the 
advantage of a long shipping season, indicates an approximate confirmation of 
the critical date theory. Mr. O. Joe Howard, of the J. Van lindley Nursery 
Company, Pomona, N. C, thinks he "ought not to ship after March 26 in 
ordinary seasons, certainly never later thui April 1." He rdPers, of course, to the 
North Carolina spring, which is early. Other growers hold to the belief that the 
rose may be carried dormant much later wid safety. Some, it is feared, rely 
too mudi on storage, with roots protected only by low temperature. 

It is desired in the 1919 Annual to have many expressions on this point, and 
the Editor will welcome detailed and definite expressions, sent to him at any 
time during the year. 




What is a **Pinch" in Rose-Growing? — ^The expert commercial rose- 
grower will smile at this question, but full 99 per cent of amateurs, including 
the Editor of the Annual, will not smile, but repeat the question. That the 
word as relating to roses b local to the United States appeared in a letter from 
the great Frendi rosarian. Monsieur E. Turbat, who on January 12 asked the 
Editor to explain the reference to "pinches" in the 1917 Annual. The <]^uestion 
was referred to ex-President Pennock, whose reply is so clear and defimte that 
it is here transcribed as of seneral interest: 

"In America, rose cut-flower crops are timed for certain occasions, as for the 
holidays. This is done by pinching or cutting off the developing buds. For 
instance, in the case of KiUamey or American Beauty, a pinch about November 
20 will produce roses for Christmas. 

"Another growth is started immediately below where the bud was pinched or 
cut off, and tlus shoot will grow and bloom, so that by controlling heat and water 
it can be timed to come in almost to an hour, or to a certain day, at least. 

"Where roses are desired for exhibition or some purpose malnng extra- 
long stems preferable, this operation is gone through twice, or, as we would call 
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it» with 'two pinches.' Usually these flowers are extra fine, having heavier buds 
and better stems, though in producing them two crops of roses are sacrificed. 
"During the dull season the growers, particularly when the market is over- 
loaded, will often pinch off a crop in order to relieve the market of the inunediate 
future, and to bring in a better quality of roses in the four or six weeks it takes 
to mature the next crop.' 



>» 




American-Grown, Ungrafted, Unbudded "Tree'' Roses are practicable, 
according to Dr. W. Van fleet, the veteran hybridizer. Sending the Editor the 
photograph reproduced as Plate III, facing page 24, he writes that this shows 
a new white Hybrid Rugosa rose trained as a natural standard by the origi- 
nator, Mr. J. A. Kemp." Dr. Van Fleet adds: "I think we will soon have 
colors from the purest white to the most fiery scarlet-crimson, rivaling in fin- 
ish the better Hybrid Teas and Hybrid Perpetuals." The Kemp rose is own 
root, own stock, and indicates how enterprising American growers can make 
' up for submarine interferences by producing at home better tree roses. 

Concerning this new rose, Mr. Kemp writes under date of February 7, 1918: 
"This natural standard is a seedling of Conrad F. Meyer X fVau Karl 
Druschki. The plant was three years old from this seed when it threw up the 
tall strong sprout that transformed it into a standard, and which was m its 
third year's growth when photo was taken, June, 1917. It is of the true Rugosa 
type, is a strong grower with an abundance of foliage, and is extremely hardy. 
The plant is now over seven feet high, and the top over three feet across at the 
greatest diameter. The superb semi-double flowers are produced singly and in 
dusters on long stems, and when full blown are four inches and over in diameter. 
The color is a very delicate pink, not imlike the Dr. W. Van Fleet, and the rose 
is strongly but delightfully perfumed. It will be introduced in due time by 
J. T. Lovett under tiie name of Fern Kemp." 




Pacific Coast Roses. — ^The Queen of Flowers is a definite sovereign in the 
Pacific Northwest. Mrs. Edgar Blair, of Seattle, sends us notes of the Seattle 
Rose Show of 1917 which make us envious for the Atlantic seaboard. An out- 
door rose exhibition covering 70 x 200 feet, and including "20,000 roses of about 
500 varieties," held to benefit the "Fatherless Children of France," is an evidence 
of the interest and the success of our transcontinental friends. It is to be 
regretted that we cannot print in full, in the space limits of the Annual, Mrs. 
Blair's critical and careful comments on rose varieties, or show the own-root 
rose tree ten feet high, with a three-inch trunk, grown in only four years. 

Mrs. Blair is a true American, and hopes soon to see new roses listed from 
their introduction in this country. "So say we all of us !' 



i»» 




Joining Hands with France in the Arnold Arboretum. — ^In the Ameri- 
can Rose Annual for 1917 appeared a list of the species and subspecies of roses 
actually growing in that world's storehouse of hardy plants, the Arnold Arbore- 
timi, at Jamaica Plain, Mass. This important collection, available to all for 
stud^ and appreciation, is now considerably augmented by the receipt of 122 
si)eaes and subspecies, propagated from the collection of M. Maurice L. de 
Vilmorin, at Les Barres, France, by a distinguished French nurseryman. Mon- 
sieur L. Chenault, of Orleans. 
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It is through the connderation and study of such great collections that the 
rose will come into its own in America. These fixed natural forms possess, in 
many cases, great beauty of form, foliage, or flower, and among them will be 
found species to serve admirably for shrubbery uses. 

In ms letter transmitting the list of species included in the Vilmorin collec- 
tion. Professor Sarsent writes: "A set of these roses has been sent to the Park 
Department of Ro<3iester, to be planted with their large collection of rose species 
and old-fashioned garden roses. ' This means an increase in the already great 
value of Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y., itself in effect an extension station 
of the Arnold Arboretum. Elsewhere in this Annual Mr. John Dunbar, who has 
made Highland Park what it is, tells of the rose collection there. 

Bose4overs who can visit in June either the Arnold Arboretum — ^just a short 
distance out from Boston — or Highland Park in Rochester, are certain to have 
much pleasure and to acquire valuable information as they see those rose species 
bloom. 




Getting the Best of the Rose Midge. — ^It has been the erroneous 
impression that the rose midge (Neocerata rhodo^taga Coquillett), described 
on page 6S of the 1916 Annual, was a menace omy to greenhouse roses, and 
that it hibernates altogether under glass. Mr. August Koch, the notable 
Alsatian pardener who has carried out Jens Jenssen's great plans in Humboldt 
Park, Chicago, as mentioned in Mr. J. F. H. Heide's interesting article on page 
29, has worked out the facts concerning this pest, and has succeeded in develop- 
ing a method for its control. Mr. Heide writes: "The Illinois Experiment Star 
tion, at Urbana, and the United States Bureau of Entomology, at Washington, 
both have had their specialists on the ground to study Mr. Koch*s methods." 

Briefly, the treatment developed by Mr. Koch consists in keeping on the rose- 
beds a persistent mulch of tobacco-stems throughout the season. 

Mr. Koch has also given close attention to developing roses that will endure 
dty smoke and dust. It is a question whether it would not be better for the 
people in such cities to assume the position that when rose foliage could not 
endure the atmosphere it was unfit for inhalation into human lungs ! Yet efforts 
to have roses persist where most people exist are always commendable. 



Rose Impottations for z9z7. — Great interest was excited by the publica- 
tion in the 1917 American Rose Annual, on page 56, of a table of importations 
of rose plants and stocks for the four fiscal years ending June SO, 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916. The figures were obtained from the Federal Horticultural Board. 
Desiring to bring the importation statistics up to date, reference was had to the 
published report of the Federal Horticultural Board for the year ending June 80, 
1917, on page 10, of which there is a showing in detail whidi indicated that the 
United States received 12,382,184 roses and 5,876, 844 rose stocks duringa single 
year. As this meant more than double the importation of any previous year, 
and as it was well known that importing was more difficult rather than less 
difficult, inquiry was instituted, with the result of bringing about a confession 
that the total importations of rose plants for the period in question actually 
were 1,956,689. Thesecretary of the Federal Horticultural Board writes: 'This 
unfortunate error is very regrettable, and I am unable to account for it." 

Of the roses thus imported in 1917, 1,648,375 came from Holland; 107,827 
from England; 104,995 from France; 85,058 from Ireland; 9,958 from Scotiand; 
400 from Belgium; 52 from the Azores; 36 from Japan. 



The New French Roses 

Reported from correspondenoe with MONSIEUR E. TURB AT, Orleans* France 

MTURBAT writes, "I am sorry to let you know that, 
9 owing to the actual circumstances, no roses were sent out 
in the spring of 1917. I answer with great pleasure the 
courteous demand of the Editor of this very fine Annual for the 
list of new roses which have been disseminated in France in 
1916, which are, as far as I know, those which follow. 

"'It is difficult to form an opinion on these roses, as I have 
seen their flowers only on young plants, and it is generally 
easier to appreciate them the second year. However, it is a duty 
to say that our great hybridizer, Pemet-Ducher, scored the 
first prize at Bagatelle with Mme. Caristie Martel for the best 
variety of French origin; also that his two seedlings, Raymond 
and President Bouche, followed it very closely. 

'The list seems more like a page of a catalogue than an 
article for this Annual. The descriptions have been abbreviated 
from those of the raisers." (The list follows, slightly condensed.) 

Pemetiana8 

Charlotte Cheoalier. (Chambard.) Sport of Arthur R. Goodwin. Differs in 
color, beautiful daric canary-yellow. 

MUtres8 BulUn, (Pemet-Ducher.) Growth vigorous, branching; lar^ mod- 
erately full flower of cochineal-carmine, shaded ydUow, passing to camune-lake. 

President Boudii. (Pemet-Ducher.) GrowUi vigorous, branching; large or 
medium-sized flower of coral-red, shaded prawn-carmine-red. 

Raymond. (Pemet-Ducher.) Growth vigorous, spreadiiur, erect, branching; 
glossy green foliage; long bud; very large, full, globular flower, outer petiJs 
peach-blossom, center salmon-carmine or orange-carmine, darker at base. 

China 

President Magnatid, (C. Nabonnand.) Flower reflezed, small, semi-double* 
dark velvety red; very perpetual. 

Hybrid Perpetual 

Aime La^errere. (C. Nabonnand.) Flower cup-shaped, large, full, erect» 
deep velvety blood-red; very strong grower. 

Teas 

Comteese^ Cecile de Forton, (C. Nabonnand.) Flower cup-shaped, enormous 

(20 inches circumference), double, erect, sweet-scented, roee-peach; sarmentous. 

Mme, Charles Singer. (C. Nabonnand.) Flower large, double, erect, garnet 
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on opening, dark velvety puiple-garnet when expanded, keeps a k>ng time; 
very vigorous. 

Hybrid Teas 

Chades CretU. (Chambard.) Growth vigorous; splendid elongated bud; flower 
very large, beautiful velvety rose. Excellent. 

Clemimt Pacaud, (Chambard.) Growth vigorous; flower very large, brilliant 
carmine; continuous bloomer. 

Mme, CarigHe Martd. (Pemet-Ducher.) Growth very vigorous, branching; 
flower very lar^ (5 to 6 inches diameter), globular, large petals, pure sulphur- 
yellow, deeper m center. Its enormous size and pure yellow color, without any 
blending, inake it quite a distinct novelty. Received Bagatelle Grold Medal. 

Mme, Meha Sabatier, (Pemet-Ducher.) Growth very vigorous, spreading, 
branching; velvety crimson bud; flowers large, full, globular, bright crimson. 
IbcceQent bedding rose. 

Mme, Robert, (Chambard.) Growth vigorous, erect; bud long; flower large, 
double, nankeen-yellow with chamois reflexes; very floriferous. 

Magali Bonnefon, (C. Nabonnand.) Sport of Mme. A. Chatenay. Flower 
reflexed, semi-double, erect, sweet-scentedL Eglantine color, aiglets of petab 
golden yellow, reverse bright salmon-rose. 

Senorita Carmen Sert, (Pemet-Ducher.) Growth vigorous, erect, branching; 
flower large, full, globular, Indian-yellow, shaded with pale carmine-pink, top oi 

Setals bordered bright carmine. ValuaUe for its long-stemmed, lovely-shaped 
owers and strong growth. 

Dwarf Perpetual Polyanthas 

Andree Lenobii, (E. Turbat & Co.) Growth strong, erect; wood and foliage 
nice green; large flowers in enormous corymbs of fifty to one hundred, double, 
imbricated, pure bright rose or clear red, very long-keeping, not fading nor 
turning violet; very early bloomer. 

BcSy Lyon Roee, (£. Turbat & Co.) Growth dwarf, erect; wood reddish, 
slightly priddy; dear green foliage; Polyantha-sized flowers in nice umbels on 
strong erect stalks, double, not too full, peony-form, coral-red, shaded chrome- 
yellow, nasturtium-red or shrimp-red, more accentuated than in Lyon Rose, 
more color of Mme Edouard Herriot. Good for all purposes. 

Henriette Perier, (£. Turbat & Co.) Growth dwarf, erect; wood dear green; 
nice green foliage; wdl-formed double flowers in large corymbs, cactus-flowered 
type, passing to dear rose when opening, long-keeping. Very good for bedding, 
potting and cut-flowers; a good companion to Cecile Brunner and George Elger 
in tiie latter respect. 

Perpetual Climbing Polyantha 

Ghidcdne de Filigonde, (£. Turbat & Co.) Strong grower, fredy perpetual 
and floriferous; flowers in dusters of ten to twenty, bright yellow; opening 
coppery aurora, with golden ydlow aiglets, passing to yeUowuh white, tinted 
dedicate flesh-color. Very effective. 

Wichuraiana Hybrid 

Eughne Jacquei. (E. Turbat & Co.) Cross of two unnamed seedlings, a red 
Wichuraiana and a pink Multiflora. Growth strong, erect; foliage nice, glow- 
ing green; flowers large, double, fragrant, in dusters of twenty-nve to tmrty, 
cherry-carmine-red, long-keying. Very early bloomer. An interesting de- 
parture. 



Roses Retained and Discarded 

By GEORGE C. THOMAS. JR. 

Editob's Note. — ^The reader is requested to read the statement on page 
122 relating to this article. 

IN changing the location of my rose-garden, as was carefully 
done in the fall of 1917, the roses which had been sufficiently 

tested and had not come up to a certain standard were elimi- 
nated. Satisfactory roses were retained, and, also, new roses, 
not thoroughly tried, were saved for a further test. In the follow- 
ing lists it will be understood that a number of roses have been 
discarded which are of fair merit, but which are not so good as 
other varieties of approximately the same type and color. 

It is believed that the results of these tests, with the varia- 
tions and characteristics as given, will aid rose-growers to deter- 
mine which roses are desirable to cultivate in this climate. 

The varieties discussed include, except where noted, the Teas 
and Hybrid Teas. No mention has been made here of Rugosas, 
Austrian Briers, rose species, and other large-growing types 
which have been retained merely for massing purposes. 

Polyanthas as a class have been omitted, because low decora- 
tive varieties were not needed, and the Hybrid Teas were pre- 
ferred on account of their value both for cutting and garden 
decoration. The Polyanthas may be used to advantage for 
edging a bed of other plants. The Chinas and the Irish single 
roses (Irish Elegance, etc.) were mostly eliminated for the same 
reason, and while some of these are distinct in their colors and 
of good growth, they are of no use as cut-flowers. 

All new roses have been kept, but only those showing special 
proniise have been listed. 

There are a few roses which cannot be grown to advantage 
in an ordinary bed, but, being desirable, are successfully grown 
in the "special bed,'* designed by the late Mr. Frederick W. 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, whose experiments with different kinds 
of soil, particularly with relation to the growing of grass and 
golf-greens, are well known. His "special bed" for roses has 
given the best results with weak-growing varieties and those 
inclined to lose their foliage early. 
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TARIETIES RITAIHED 

Where tbe phn*e"Use Hultiflon" occun, it reUtca to Iheitock on i^ch the 
ate ID question has beea found to do beet. 



Tm Mugntha Ifollai. Fair growth *Dd 
folilCB; color ftnd form not of beat; ai- 
aidoricoadiDcrowth.lalun.uMlblMHB. MUmt blDomiu qualitiea. Nesdi time 

Comdnce. Famatuun; wondofal eolori to baeonM catabBahsd. 

powth and foliaas only lair; hwd to Fimn MaUi KmU. Color plaaainc; srowtli. 
eitabllih — Uabla to oiiitarUlL loUan, and form lood to wtty (ood; not 

Cotmtaaa of Shatlaiban. FoUafOt srowtb, a prAuM bloomer. 

aiidfoniiH>od;«olotdMraiidattTa(ttiT«; Fns Oboi bm e i iBoteor Hocq. Fair 

...-1 :3 ui n„ >...iua — ^owth oulyj uot a «ood bloomer; ro- 

tainsd for its diatinct oolor. 
Fnlfnm Ida ron Scluibcit. Color dear; 

froirthaitd (oliaca abava areraca: aitu- 

" " **' Attraotire fastor; bloomsr. Form not ol boat. 

It oolor; perfMtIr bardy; fott- Vlelfnui ion dor Ooltx. Kiiia growth and 

■n faeantllBl in aivini, but loat early; foliaga; wcttr oolor; fair bloomer, 

furly good bloomer. Uio Hulliflora. Oenanl HwAtthu. An all-round row. 

Dembl n(a Bobertt. Qrowth tall and Growth sbors aTarage; good oolor and 

uprl^; attnutiva dark taathoy toll- fragraaoo: Uooming qualitica falrlr low- 

'nwer Mmi-doubla, nlon oolor; doM Improved ilightly on MultiBora. 

—"-'--" T. OnMial-8iv*iw Arnold JauaaQ. Biorf- 

Oood ■rowth, lent In color and laalina quaUtiN: nice 
"inbloran. arawth:falrlr good bloomer. _ 

' " Hendow. OaMcdaa Hybrid Tea 



. Jili^tlyonU 

not iMt well; lair bloomar. Oeneial-SivailoT Arnold 

PeiliiiM al BWhatliad. Oood ■rowth, lent In coloi 

f oUaga, color, an d for m; (ui in bloran. '^S*'*''!/*''' 

but haaHrbrid 



attractive uid diatiaot color. 
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Oeoff* Arands. Hybrid Ptrpetual; flood 
growth, ooior» form, and foGage. One of 
belt bloomers in its cUun. 

Oeofi* C. Wand. Distinct color; good in 
form and fragrance; average fprowth; fair 
bloomer. Does best on Multiflora. 

Oorgwms. Beautiful and distinct oolw; 
growth is fail*; blooming qualities not 
espeoially good. 

Gface Moivneux. Particularly attractive 
in forowtn, color and form; blooming 
qusBties fairly good; foliage tends to 
mildew. EzoeUent cutting rose in spring. 

Orange Colombo. Of all-round worth. Color 
clear, attractive; form almost perfect in 
bud; strong grower; splendid bloomer. 

Orosaherzog ^edrich. A valuable rose, 
notable for its color, fragrance, blooming 
and lasting qualities; growth good; form 
of open flower pleasing. 

OmsB an Aachen. A Polyantha havmg 
general characteristics of a Hybrid Tea. 
Attractive color; very food in blooming; 
fair growth. Useful mainly as a low deco- 
rative, although having some value as 
a cut-flower. 

Onus an Teptitz. As a tall decorative rose 
it cannot be equaled. Splendid in growth, 
hardiness, color, fragrance, and blooming 
qualities. Grown on Multiflora, may be 
used as a low everblooming climber. 

Gnttav Omnerwald. A good rose, although 
not one of tl&e best. Varies from good to 
very good in most qualities; the Gloom- 
ing is above average. Use Multiflwa. 

Gnttave Re|^B. Tail growth; very good 
bloomer. Useful mainly as a decorative 
rose. Best on Multiflora. 

Badley. Color distinct; growth and bloom- 
ing fair; foliage qmte good; best in the 
spring. Use Multiflora. 

HarryKirk. Color clear; very good in 
growth, foliage, and hardiness; form 
almost perfect in bud. not so good in 
men flower; fairly good bloomer. 

Helen Good. Sport of Maman Cochet. 
Good in growtn, foliage and form; color 
pleasing, not of the best; fair in bloom- 
mg. Use Multiflora. 

Henogin Maria Antoinette. Rather low 
bushy growth; color and form attractive; 
good bloomer. Use Multiflora. 

Herzog Jfohann Albrecht. Fairbr good 
growth and foliage; attractive oolor. 

H. F. Eilers. Growth slightly above aver- 
age; color distinct, not of best; f<Mrm and 
blooming qmdities fair. 

Hoosier Beauty. Color brilliant and beauti- 
ful; growth and bloom not of the best. 

Hugo Roller. Most attractive and distinct 
color; very good form; low growth; not 
hardy. Being tested on Multiflora, on 
wUch growth appears to be stronger. 

H. V. Mschin. Growth, foliage, and form 
good: flowers large, beautiful color. 
Should rank with the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
there being little bloom after spring. 

Jacqaes Pordier. An ezoeUent rose. Splen- 
did in oolor, foliage, blooming qualities, 
and growth. 



JonUwer J. L. Mock. Distinct; notable 
for col<Mr, sise. stem, and lasting qualities; 
tall growth, lacking in bushiness; fairly 
good bloomer. Use Multiflora. 

Joseph HUl. A beautiful rose. Most 
attractive in color and form; nowth and 
hardiness cannot be depeiided upon. 
Gives best results in *>pecial bed," 
Multiflora ranking next. 

Josephine. Color very^ attraetive; growth 
and blooming qualities not of the best. 

Kaiseiin Augusta Victoria. Color, fwm, and 
foliage very good; growth average; not a 
profuse bloomer. Climbing n>ort that it 
preferable to dwarf. Use Multiflora. 

KUlamev. An old favorite and an all-round 
rose, but with several marked faults. 
Growth and blooming 9ualities good; 
oolor beautiful; attractive in bud form but 
not in open flower; foliage mildews. 

KiUamey Brilliant and Killame7 Double 
Pink. Sports of Killamey. Fair, having 
the faults of their parent, but not so 
good growers or bloomers. 

Killsxney Queen. Best of the Killarney 
sports. Almost as many blooms as its 
parent, with more substance. 

Lady Alice Stanley. Excellent for outting. 
Color good; bloom lasts well; fair grower; 
moderately good bloomer. 

Lady Ashtown. Distinct and attractive in 
color and form; fsood growth and foliage; 
blooming qualitiee fairly good. Also do- 
ing well on Multiflora. 

Lady Dunleath. Beautiful color and form, 
especiaUy in bud; growth average; foli- 
age good; blooming qualities fairly 
good. 

Lady Greenall. Color and form attractive; 
growth and blooming not good. Being 
tested for first time on Multiflora where it 
seems to be improving. 

Lady Hllllngdon. Color most distinct and 
beautiful: fairly good in blooming; 
growth fair only; hardiness varies — 
otherwise would be one of best yellows. 
Use "spedal bed.*' 

Lady Katheiine Rose. Espeoially good on 
account of its color, form, stem and last- 
ing qualities; good grower; shy bloomer, 
needing "speoiid bed" for best results. 

Lady nrxle. Notable for its growth, bloom- 
ing qualities, and beautiful color. Use- 
ful for cut-blooms in cool weather. 

Lady Plymou^ Improved type of the 
older yeUow Teas. Good in color, form, 
and lasting qualities; foliage especially 
fine; growtn bushy; fair in blooming. 

Lady Roberts. Color and foliage attractive; 
growth and bloom good. Does well in 
Portland. Ore. Use Multiflora. 

Lady Ursula. Best pink decorative rose. 
Excellent in growth and blooming quali- 
ties; good form and color. Use Multiflora. 

La Fiance. Very good in fragrance and 
blooming; growth above average. An 
old rose, not a favwite with some, but 
if ^wn in poor soil, in a bed which 
drains well, and is not fed, will be found 
valuable. Does best on Multiflora. 
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La Toflca. Etplendid tar sarden deooration. 
Notewortl^ in growth, blooming, and 
hardineas; color good; bud fair in siutpe, 
but opens loose. 

Laurent Carle. Beautiful out-flower be- 
oause of its clear color, good shape, and 
lasting qualities: fair growth; furly good 
bloomer. Improved on Multifiora; does 
particularlv well in a "special bed." 

Lieutenant Chaure. Notable for its color 
and perfume. Growth and form fair; 
blocnning qualities fairly good. 

Louisa Cadierine Breslau. Pemetiana of 
wonderful color; fdUage particularly 
glossy and attractive, but, like the 
majority of roses of the type, is lost early; 
fair ingrowth; shy in blooming. 

Louise welter. Polyantha; almost iden> 
tical in color and form with Gruss an 
Aachen; better growth but less bloom. 

Lnden Chaure. Attractive in color and 
form; fdUage and growth quite good; a 
satisfactory bloomer in "special bed;" in 
regular bed fair results may be eroected. 

Lodwig Moeller. New yellow Hybrid 
Perpetual. Has not yet shown particu- 
larly f^ood results; retained for its novel 
eaUoT m this type of rose. 

Lyon Rose. Pernetiana of wonderful color; 

growth good; stem usually weak; fair 
loomer only; needs "special bed." 

ICabel Drew. Retained for beauty of 
flower in color and form; growth is fair, 
hardiness varies, and blooming is shy. 

lime. Aipthe Nabonnand. Attractive 
color; fairly good in growth, foliage, and 
blooming. Resembles Grange Colombe 
in color and character of growth. 

Mme. Btrdou Job. Average growth; very 

?(ood color^ especially attractive in buci- 
orm: fair in blooming. 

Mme. Caroline Testout. Notable in color 
and fragrance; good bloomer; not of the 
best in form or nowth. A favorite; 
most remarkable in Portland, Ore., where 
it is grown to perfection. 

Mme. Charles Dttbreuil. Color and growth 
very good; foUage and form above aver- 
age; blooming qualities fairly good. At its 
best in cool weather. 

Mme. Charles Ltttaud. Color most distinct 
and attractive; beautiful budj not so 

good in open flower; growth, foliage, and 
looming Qualities fair; hardiness varies. 
Use Multinora. 

Mme. Colette Martinet, Growth fair only; 
quite shy bloomer. Retained on account 
of its beautiful color. 

Mnie. Constant Sonpert. Attractive color; 
sTOwth and blooming qualities not good. 
Being tested on Gloire de Rosomanes 
stock, where it seems to be improving. 

Mme. Bdmee Metz. Notable in growth, 
foliage, color, form, and lasting quali- 
ties; verv good bloomer. A valuable rose. 
Use MultiBora. 

Mme. Bdmond RostuuL Color, form, and 
lasting qualities very good; growth above 
average; bloom fair. An improved Prince 
de Biugarie, having less bloom. 



Mme. Isaac Pereire. A Bourbon of good 
growth. A splendid rose, with a wonder- 
ful blooming record aU season. 

Mme. Jenuf Oillemot. Most attractive in 
color and form; good growth and foli- 
age; shy bloomer. 

Mme. Jules Bouche. Best Ught-ccdored 
rose; useful both for cutting and decora- 
tive purposes: growth and blooming 
qualities splenoid; color dear, beautifuL 

Mme. Leon Pain. A good rose. Color most 
attractive; satisfactory in form, growth, 
and bloomingquaUties. 

Mme. Ifarcel Delannej. Wonderful cut- 
flower, having beautiful color and fine 
long stems; fair bloomer; good foliage. 

Mme. Maurice de Luxe. Noteworthy for its 
wonderful fragrance and vig<Mrou8 growth; 
color tending to lilac; blooming qualities 
good. Does better on Multiflora. 

Mme. Melanie Soupert. One of the most 
bMtutif ul roses in cultivation. Especially 
good in color, sise, substance, and stem; 
growth tall, not uniform nor bushy: 
blooming qualities only fair. Until 
grown on Multiflora, was considered 
merely a collector's rose. On this stock 
better results are had than when grown 
in a "special bed." 

Mme. F. Buler (Prima Donna). Fair 

S'owth and bloom. Being tested on 
loire de Rosomanes stock, where it 
seems to be improving. 

Mme. Philippe Rlvoire. Very much on the 
order of Mme. Melanie Soupert but 
larger and darker. Beautiful color; good 
growth; splendid buds; shy bloomer. 

Mme. Ravaxy. Color very pretty; good 
growth, foliage, and bloom; bud attract- 
tive. Use Multiflora. 

Mme.ReneedeSt.MarGeaux. Fair growth. 
Good color and quite a bloomer. At its 
best in the spring. 

Mme. Rodolphe Amaud. Very good color 
and form, lasting; growth not of best; 
fair bloomer. 

Mme. Second Weber. A satisfact<nry rose. 
Beautiful color; almost i>erfect form; 
growth fair; blooming qualities very good; 
lasts well; splendid cut-flower. Does 
very much better on Multiflora. 

Mme. VermoreL Attractive in color; form 
of rose varies; good growth and foliage; 
fair bloomer. Does well in hot weather. 

Mile. Simone Beaumez. Attractive in 
color; beautiful bud, which opens quite 
well; growth tall and strong, not es- 
pecially bushy; blooming quafities good. 
Use Multiflora. 

Mamsn Cochet. Moet attractive in form 
and color; lasts well; good growth and 
foliage; a shy bloomer. Use Multiflora. 

Mari^erita (^oze. Attractive color and 
form; growth good; blooming qualities 
fair. 

Marie Adelaide, Grand Duchess of Luxem- 
bourg. Heretofore a small grower and 
shy bloomer; beautiful and distinct color. 
Bong tested on Multiflora stock on which 
growth is improving. 
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Marie van Hootte. An old favorite. Note- 
wortlnr in color and laatinc qualities ; 
growth and form good; quite a bloomer. 

ICarooiae de Oanay. Ver^ good in growth, 
color , and lasting qualities ; fsood bloomer ; 
Bweet fragrance. Use Multiflora. 

ICarqoise de Sinety. Of distinct color, but 
heretofore onl^^ fair in growth and bloom- 
ini^, and varying in hardiness, both on 
Brier and Multiflora stocks. Tested 
for first time on Gloire de Rosomanes 
stock, where it seems to have improved. 

Mary, Countess of Uchester. Fine cut- 
flower variety. Excellent in form, color, 
lasting quauties, foliage, and stem; 
growth good; shy bloomer. 

lieknie Niedieck. Color clear and attrac- 
tive; blooming qualities fair. Growth 
fairly good on Brier stock, being tall, 
not particularly bushy. Also being 
tested on Multiflora, on which it is 
reported to be satisfactory. 

Mevroow Don van Tets. Brilliant and 
attractive color; foliage good; growth 
and form below average; fair bloomer. 

Milady. Being tested on Multiflora stock 
and showing up fairly well in growth, 
foliage, and blooming qualities. 

Mildred Grant. Small growth; attractive 
blooms. Being tested for first time on 
Gloire de Rosomanes stock. 

Miss Alice de Rothschild. Beautiful color; 
growth and foliage only fair: hardiness 
varies; form good; blooming fairly good. 
Needs time to become established. 

Miss Cynthia Forde. Growth, foliage, and 
color very good; blooming fair. Use 
Multiflora. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward. One of the most popular 
yellows. Blooms small, distinct in color 
but inclined to fade: foliage and form 
good; growth bushy; fair bloomer. 

Mrs. Ambrose Riccardo. Growth and form 
above average; color distinct; blooming 
qualities fairly good. 

Mrs. Amy Hainmond. A good rose in all 
except blooming, which is fair. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. Fairly good in 
l^rowth and bloom. Does especially well 
in midsummer. 

Mrs. A. R. Waddell. A useful decorative 
rose^ doing best on Multiflora. Notable 
for Its growth, blooming qualities, and 
distinct color. 

Mrs. Bertram J.Walker. Fair growth only; 
large, very attractive blooms; foliage lost 
early; not a continuous bloomer. Re- 
tained for its beautiful spring blooms. 

Mrs. B. R. Cant. A ^ood rose. Unique 
color; excellent foliage; blooms very 
well;jn'owth good. Use Multiflora. 

Mrs. Qiarles Cnstis Harrison. Above 
average in coIgnt and fragrance; good 
grower; fairly good bloomer. 

Mrs. Charles B. Pearson. Very distinct 
color; good form; poor growth; shy 
bloomer. Retained merely for its attrac- 
tive color. Beinf tested on Multiflora, 
on which it may improve. 



Mrs. Charles Reed. General characteristics 
fair to good; varies in hardiness; shy 
bloomer; attractive cut-flower. 

Mrs. David Jardine. Growth tall and bushy; 
good foliage and blooming qualities; 
color and tana not of beet. Useful as 
decorative variety. Use Multiflora. 

ICrs. Dudley Cross. Improved Marie van 
Houtte. Good growth, form, and color, 
although not of best; fair bloomer. 

Mrs. Edward Powel. Brilliant color; growth 
and blooming fair; best in spring. 

Mrs. Forde. Odd and attractive in color; 
growth, foliage, and form good; fairly 
good bloomer. 

Mn. Frank Bray. Good growth, foliage, 
and color; fairly good bloomer; small 
flowers after spring. 

Mrs. Franklin Dennison. Beautiful flower; 
tall growth; fair foliage and blooming 
qualities; most attractive cutting rose. 

ICrs. Fted Straker. Excellent color and 
form; growth good; hardiness varies; fair 
bloomer; small flowers best in spring. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt. Wonderiul 
color; good , form, which is retained; 
growth only 'fair; shy bloomer. 

Mrs. George G<Mrdon. Good growth, oalat, 
and blooming qualities. 

Ifrs. Geo^e Preston. Tall growth; distinct 
color; fair bloomer. 

Ifrs. George Shawyer. Satisfactory rose, 
particularly in color, lasting qualities, and 
stem; form good; growlh above average; 
fair bloomer. Use Multiflora. 

ICrs. Harold Brocklebank. Especially at- 
tractive in color and form; growth a trifle 
above average; blooming qualities fairly 
good. Does particularly well in a sin^e- 
row bed, and is so marked, in conjunction 
with the plants of Dr. Huey. 

Mrs. Herbert Haw ks w wth . Fair all-round 
rose; good color; growth average; bloom- 
ing qualities fairly good. 

Mrs. Herbert Stevens. Growth and color 
good; foUage inclined to mildew; fairly 
good bloomer. 

Ifrs. Hugh Dickson. Retained on account 
of its attractive color and foliage. Growth 
and blooming qualities not good; vari- 
able in hardiness. 

Mrs. John Laing. Good Hybrid Perpetual. 
Color dear; fragrant. 

Mrs. Joseph H. welch. Tall growth, good 
foliage, and large blooms; shy bloomer; 
not of beet color. Retained for remarkably 
hu-ge and attractive spring flowers. 

Mrs. MacKellar. Beautiful clear col<Mr; bud 
almost perfect in form, not so good in 
open flower; fair growth; shy bloomer. 

Mrs. R. D. MeChire. Fair in growth and 
blooming; color attractive. 

Mrs. Stewart Clark. Growth very good; 
flowers attractive; Hybrid P^petual m 
blooming characteristics. Retained for it* 
wonderful amoimt of spring bloom. 

ICrs. T. HiUas. Color attractive; pretty 
bud-form, poor open flower; growth good 
to fair; indoned to be shy bloomer. 
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romm Qiiin. Beautiful color; foli- 
ronderfui in spring, lost early; only 



Mrs. W( 

age woi 

fair: shy bloomer. 

Mj Maiyland. Color dear and distinot: 
form and growth good; fairly good 
bloomw; lasts well; attractive cut-flower. 

Katalle Bottner. Pleanng in color and 
form, later tending to ball somewhat in 
wet weather; growu and blo<»n good. 

Katioaal Emblem. Beautiful color; good 
form. Growth and blooming qualities 
below eq;>ectations during seccmd season. 

Kellle Parker. Attractive in color; some- 
what l^M^lriwg in growth and blooming. 

Old Gold. Wonderful and distinct color; 
good bloomer; ^owth and shape fair; 
most attractive in bud-form. 

Ophelia. Beautiful dear color; good form 
and blooming qualities; growth above 
average; fragrance quite marked for 
light-colored rose; excellent cut-flower. 
Does better on Multiflora. 

Pistil Neyron. Good I^brid ^Perpetual; at- 
tractive; occasional bloom after sprmg. 

Perle von Godesberg. Sport of Kaiserin 
Augusta Victoria, greatly resembling it. 
Especially noteworthy m color, f<vm, 
and foliage; good n-owth; inclined to be 
shy bloomer. Use Multiflora. 

Phansaer. Good all-round rose. Attrac- 
tive color and form; growth above aver* 
age; blooming good. Use Multiflora. 

President W. S. Taft. Good growth and 
form; color dear; fair bloomer. 

Prince Channing. very attractive m color; 
fair growth; good blooming qualities; 
usefulf or bedding. 

Prince de Bulgarie. Color beautifuL 
though variable; good form, growth, and 
foliage; fairly good bloomer. 

Prince B. C. d*^enberg. Not one of the 
best reds in growth and Uoommg 
qualities, but attractive as a cut-flower, 
and so retained. 

Prindpal A. H. Pfarie. Attractive color; 
growth high; fairly good bloomer. 

Oveen of Fragrance. Good color and fra- 
grance; growth fair; shy bloomer. 

Radiance. Valuable because of its all- 
round worth and wonderful constitution. 
Particularly notable for fragrance, strong 

Sowth, and veiy good blooming qualities, 
oes best on Miuaflora. 

Bayon d'Or. Pernetiana; very much same 
as Constance. Wonderful color; growth 
and bloom fair. Has tendency to kill 
back to ground-level Use Multiflara. 

B#d->Letter Day. A decorative rose only. 
Brilliant color; good growth and bloom. 

Jtobert Heller. Clear color; fairly good 
growth: attractive foliage; shy bloomer. 
Toward fall greatly resembles Wilham 
R. Smith. Tested only on own roots. 

Robert Huey. Distinct in color, hardmess. 
and lasting qualities; eq;>ecially beautiful 
bloom in hot weather; growth tall, not 
budiy; fairly good bloomer. 



RoUn Hood. Notable for eaccellent foliage, 
good stem, and lasting qualities: color 
quite good, not of best; growth and 
blooming well above average. 

Rosita Maori. Fairly good bloomer; tall 
grower; color and form good, not of best. 
Useful decorative. 

Rosomane Nardsse Thomai. Wonderful 
col<v; good growth, foliage, and bloom- 
ing <)ualities; flowws small, most attrac- 
tive in bud-form. 

Safrano. An old favorite — ^useful as a low 
decorative. Good growth and foliage; 
eoUa pretty, not of best; excellent bloom- 
ing qualities. Use Multiflora. 

Senateur Maacnrand. Particularly attrac- 
tive in color and tarm; foliage good: 
growth barely average; fairly good 
loomer. Does best on Multiflora. 

Sottv. de Gostave Prat. Resembles Sena- 
teur Mascuraud, having stronger growth 
but shorter stems; attractive cdor; fairly 
good bloomer. Use Multiflora. 

Soav.de Louis Porrier. Color distinct; form 
good; growth tall; rather shy bloomer. 

Souv. de Msrques Louriero. Most dis- 
tinct color; growth quite good; blooming 
qualities fair. 

Souv. du President Caniot. Clear and 
attractive cdor; good form and foliajie; 
growUi tall, not uniform; blooming 
qualities fair. Use Multiflora. 

Tipperary. Color attractive; growth show- 
ing up nicehr; fairly good bloomer. May 
prove useful as decorative variety. 

Ulrich Brunner. Old favorite Hybrid Per- 
petual Beautiful in spring; fragrant. 

Urania. Attractive Hybrid Perpetual Not 
a profuse bloomer, but flowers pretty well 
scattered throughout season. 

Yiscoontesi Folkestone. A popular old 
rose. Good growth and cdor: fragrant; 
large flowers, generally too heavy for 
stems; good bloomer. 

Waltliam Scarlet Decorative; very good 
grower and bloomer; brilliant cdor. 

Wmte KiUamey. A diiMq;>pointing sport of 
KiUamey. Nice color and growth: not 
so good a bloomer as parent, and has 
same faulty foliage. 

Wl&ite Maman Cochet. Sport of Maman 
Cochet, having about same general char- 
acteristics. Use Multiflora. 

William R. Smith. Most attractive in color 
and form; growth and foliage good; lacks 
in blooming qualities; fine cutting rose. 
Use Multidbra. 

William Shaan. Growth variable; color not 
of best; fairly good amount d large 
blooms. Wonderful when wdl grown. 
Use Multiflora. 

WUIowmere. Most attractive and distmct 
in cdor and form; strong growth; foliage 
fair; inclined to be rather shy bloomer. 

Winnie Davis. Being tested for first time on 
Gldre de Rosomanes stock, on which 
powth seems quite fair, blooms of good 
use tuad nice odor. 
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Akbe Liiit G. Orozoo. Fair growth and 

btoomiiic qualitiea; not ao good as other 

reda of same fteneral type. 
Atbatroaa. Small and weak; winterkilla. 
Alexandra. Small growth; winterkiUa. 
Alice Lemon. Attractive color, but growth 

and bloom poor. A colleotor'a roee. 
Amalie de Greiff. Only fair; laoka dia- 

tinotivenoM. 
Andre Gamon. Poor growth. 
Anna Marie Jacobs. Only fair; no dia- 

tinguiahing oharaoteristic. 
Anna Schneider. Fair in growth, but a shy 

bloomer. 
Anne-Marie Payre. Small growth; not good 

in blooming qualitiea. 
Anne Marie Sonpert. Small and weak. 
Annie Besant. Growth fair to good; nice 

color and foliage. Reeemblea Antoine 

Rivoire very much. 
Annie Crawford. Fair Hybrid Perpetual, 

having no special merit. 
Autumn Tints. Growth and blooming 

qualities not sdfieient to warrant its 

being retained. 
Beaute de Alba. Small; winterkills. 
Beaute Lyonnaise. Growth not good; not 

distinct. 
Bertha Gaulis. Fair; no special merit. 
Betty Berkeley. Small fsrower; shy bloomer. 
Bianca. Fair; notdistmot. 
Brilliant. Poor grower. 
British Queen. Small growth; shy bloomer. 
Bttrbank. Bushy ^owth; blooms not dis- 
tinct nor attractive. 
Borgermeister Christen. Fair; not ao good 

as others of same type. 
Charlotte Gillemot. f^air; not distinct. 
Cherqr Page. Growth fairly tall; blooms 

semi-double, of poor form, but lasting. 
Claudius. Poor growth, blooming quahties 

not good. 
Commandeur Jules Oravereauz. Hybrid 

Perpetual; poor mwiAx and foliage. 
Commander Julea Grosvenor. Good strong 

grower, but not a bloomer. 
Comtesse Felicie Hoyos. Poor growth; shy 

bloomer. 
Comtesse Maggi Starzynska. Weak growth* 
Corallina. Small growth; very little bloom* 
Countess Clanwilliam. Growth and bloom- 
ing fair; no special merit. 
Co«intess of Derby. Fair growth; not apro- 

fuse bloomer. 
Creme Simon. Small, weak; winterkills. 
Dad Sterling. Poor grower. 
Dean Hole. Fair growth; color not of 

best; mildews. 
Defiance. Small growth; not distinct. 
Desdemona. Fair growth; color and form 

not good. 
Dr. G. Kruger. Not a strong grower; no 

special merit. 
Dttchesse de Brabant. Small growth; shy 

blooming qualities. 
Dnehesse Hedwige d'Arenberg. Poor 

growth; lacks distinctiveness. 



Duchess of Normandy. TAAin^g in growth 

and blooming qualities. 
Duisburg. Fair; not so good as other reds 

of same type. 
Duke of l^unburgfa. Hybrid Perpetual; 

fair growth; very few blooms; poor foli- 
age. 
Duke of Spain. Small growth; winterkilled. 
Bdar M. Burnett. Poor growth; small 

blooms; no distinguishing characteristic. 
Bdu Meyer. Bushy grow^; good color; 

single; not lasting. 
Bdward Bohane. Tall growth, not bushy; 

foliage mildews; not so good as others of 

same type. 
Blaine. Weak growth; no special merit. 
Bnchantress. Small growth; winterkilled. 
Bnherzog Ftanz Ferdinand. Fair growth 

and form; not a profuse bloomer. 
Bthel Malcolm. Growth and bloom fair; 

no special merit. 
Btoile Blanche., Straggly growth; poor 

blooming qualitiea. 
Btoile de France. Growth and color quite 

good: foliage fair; form frequently balls. 
Btoile de Lyon. Small growth; blooms un- 

dersised; foliage mildews. 
Bugene Boullet. Fair; good growth and 

color; fair blooming qualities; inferior 

to otners of same type. 
Bvelyn Dauntesey. Attractive; lacking in 

growth and blooming qualities. 
Bzcellenz M. Schmidt Metzler. Small 

growth; poor bloomer. 
Farben Konigin. Growth tall; few canes; 

color and form quite good; not a bloomer. 
Florence Forrester. Poor growth; shy 

bloomer. 
Fences C. Seton. Fairly tall growth; not a 

bloomer. 
Frau A. Lautz. Low growth; shy bloomer. 
Frau Ferdinand Paas. Small growth; poor 

blooming qualities. 
Freda. Growth lacks bushiness; large flow- 
ers; sl^y bloomer. 
Freiherr von Marschall. Growth good, but 

variable in hardiness. Form and color 

not of the best. 
FreHierr von Ploeg. Growth tall, quite 

bushy; fairly good bloomer; not distmet. 
F. Huet Small and weak; no special merit. 

F. R. Patzer. Distinct and beautiful color; 
lacking in growth and blooming, even in 
"special bed." 

G. Amedee Hanunond. Small.weak growth; 
poor bloomer. 

Gartendirektor Hartrath. Fair; good color 
and growth; inferior to others of same 
type. 

Gartendirektor O. Schulze. Weak growth. 

Gaston Bonnier. Small growth; no special 
merit. 

Gaston Cazalis. Weak growth; winterkills. 

General Oallieni. Fair growth; not a pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

General SchabUldne. Weak; winterkilla. 
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Geofse DickMn. Listod aa Hsrbrid Tea 
but has charaoteriaticB of Hybrid Per- 
petual; not BO good aa other roees of thia 
elaaa. Growth and color good; form not 
of beat; atem not strcmg enouf^ to aup- 
port weight of flower: lacking in number 
of blooma; foliage mildews badly. 

Georpe Laing Paul. Small growth; poor 
foliage; not a bloomer. 

George Reimera. Poor growth and bloom. 

Georgette and Valentme. Growth not 
good; liable to winterkill. 

Gennaine Chenault. Fair growth only; poor 
foliage. 

Gloire de Chedane Guinoiaaeaii. Hybrid 
Perpetual; fair growth; foliage mildewa 
and color purples quickly. 

Golden Meyer. Small and weak. 

GroaaherzoginFeodoraTonSachsen. Weak 
growth; winterkilled. 

Gniaa an Dresden. Poor growth and not a 
bloomer. 

Guatave Sobcy. Growth amaU and weak. 

Heinrich Munch. Fair Hybrid Perpetual; 
not a good bloomer; inferior to other 
roses in this class. 

Helen Gould. Growth small; little merit. 

Helene Wattfaie. Weak growth; poor in 
blooming. 

Helvetia. Small growth; not a bloomw. 

Henri Buchet. Tiacking in growth and dis- 
tinctiveness. 

H. B. Richardaon. Tall growth, not buahy; 
not a bloomer. 

Hilda Richardson. Growth fair; bloom 
amall, of pocnr form. 

Hofgartner K. Schinke. Growth not of 
best; lacks blooming quahtiea. 

Hclgartner Rail. Tall growth, not bushy; 
no Q>ecial merit. 

Honourable Bdith GifFord. Growth not 
good; bloom lacks distinctiveness. 

ImcMgen. Color attractive; growth and 
blooming qualitiea too poor to warrant 
its being classed among the better roees. 

Listitutenr Sirdey. Poor growth; shy 
bloomer. 

lona. Small growth; winterkilla. 

lona Herdman. Growth weak; winterkilla. 

Isabella Spmnt. Growth not good; no dis- 
tinguishing characteristio. 

Italia. Growth ^uite tall and buahy; not 
a bloomer; foliage mildews. 

Jamea Coey. Low growth; not distinct. 

Janet. Pretty; fair in growth; lacking in 
blooming. 

Jeanne Philippe. Weak; winterkills. 

Jean Not6. A small slower and not a pro- 
fuae bloomer, even m "special bed." 

Jeanne Liabaud. Growth not good; poor 
bloomer. 

Joseph Lowe. Growth not atrong; no 
special merit. 

KingofSiam. Tall growth, not bushy; very 
shy bloomer. 

Xmilgin Carola. Color and form good; 
laclnng in growth and blooming quali- 
tiea. 

Lady Barham. Attractive color and form; 
growth and blooming qualitiea not good. 



Lady Battortea. Colcv and form ifood; not 
a bloomer; fair growth; some improve- 
ment in "special bed." 

Lady Bowater. Fair growth; lacks distinct- 
iveness. 

Lady Coventry. Growth not good ; no special 
merit. 

Lady CromweU. Sport of Mv Maryland. 
Lacka growth and beauty of parent. 

Lady de Bathe. Form and color pleasing; 
growth and blooming not of best, even 
m "nedal bed." 

Lady Irawne. Color and fwm very good; 
growth good; blooming fair; requirea 
"special bed" to attain these results. 

Lady Maxy Ward. Attractive in color; 
poor grower; shy bloomer. 

Lady Moyra Beauderc Growth and bloom- 
ing not sufficient to warrant ita induaion 
among the better roses. 

La^ Roaamore. Weak growth. 

IrfiHoUande. Fair growth; no special merit. 

Leonie Lambert. Fair grower; lacking in 
distinctiveness. 

Leslie Holland. Growth and blooming 
qualities not good. 

Louise Lilia. Weak growth; winterkills. 

Mme. Abel Chatenay. Fair; good in color 
and growth, but superaeded by better 
roses of same type, 

Mme. Antony Choquena. Odd color; not a 
good power or bloomer. 

Mme. C. Chambard. Fair growth; ahy 
bloomer. 

Mme. Charles da Lttze. Growth and bloom- 
ing fair; lacks <^tinctiveness. 

Mme. de Watteville. Growth fair; not dis- 
tinct. 

Mme. Henri Fontaine. Growth quite tall; 
bloom lacks distinctiveness. 

Mme. Hosts. Small growth; winterkilled. 

Mme. Jules Grolez. Growth and color not 
of best; good bloomer, but superseded 
by better roses of same type. 

Mme. Lombard. Small plants; winterkills. 

Mme. Maurice Capron. Weak growth. 
Mme. Maurice Ralln. Growth very poor. 

Mme. Paul Varin Bemier. Fair growth; 

not a bloomer. 
Mme. Philibert Bootigny. Fairly good 

growth; lacking in blooming qualitiea. 
Mme. Pierre de Boudbaud. Fair growth; 

no special merit. 
Mme. Rene Mahaut. Growth fair; lacks 

distinctiveness. 
Mme. Theodore Delacourt. Poor growth 

and blooming qualities. 
Mme. Vittofia Gagniere. Growth small; 

blooma not of best. 
Mme. Wagram Comtesae de Turenne. 

Fairly good; requirea "roedal bed." 
Mile. Snuna VerceUone. Small growth; no 

roedal merit. 
Mile. Looiae Crette. Hybrid Perpetual; 

fair growth; not a bloomer. 
Mile. Manmerite Gnillard. Fair Hybrid 

Perpetual; not so good as others. 
Mile. Marie Maacnraud. Very good in 

oolorand form; ahy bloomer; fair grower; 

har d*p^^ff ff varies. 
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Mile. Tvoone Oravier. Small growth; no 

q>eeial merit. 
Madoniuu Small growth; not distinct. 
Majesdc. Very Iwge blooms; oolor not of 

best: fair grower. 
MarceUa. Beautiful; growth and blooming 

qualities very poor. 
Marchioness of Dii£Ferin. Small Hybrid 

Perpetual; winterkilled. 

Margnerite Montavon. Small growth; no 
special merit. 

Msjria Schmitt Fair growth; poor f<»'m; 
not of best color. 

Marjorie. Growth and blooming fair; 
flower not distinctive. 

Marquise Jeannie de la Chataigneraye. 
Small plimts J no special merit. 

Marauise de Mores. Small growth; winter- 
Melody. Fair growth; lacking in distinct- 
iveness. 

Meta. Small growth; winterkilled. 

Mireille. Fair; attractive on account of its 
clear color; inferior to similar varieties. 

Miai Marion Manifold. Spreading growth; 
poor color; shy bloomer. 

Miai Marston. Bushy growth; not a pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

MoUv Shannan Crawford. Good color; 
on^ fair in other qualities. 

Mrs. Archie Gray. Small plants; winter- 
killed. 

Mrs. Arfhttr B. B. Coxbead. Growth good; 
fair form; shv bloomer; not distinct. 

Mrs. Arthur Munt. Small plants; winter- 
killed. 

Mrs. Campbell Hall. Small growth; winter- 
killed. 

Mrs. Charles B. Allan. Attractive; fair 
growth; shy bloomer, in "spedal bed." 

Mrs. Charles Hunter. Fair m most char- 
acteristics; not distinct. 

Mrs. Charles Russell. Color not of best; 
form and growth fair; very shy bloomer. 

Mrs. Comwallis West. Rather tall growth; 
lacks bushiness; no roecial merit. 

Mrs. David Baillie. Color and blooming 
good; growth low; blooms pretty in 
spring, small in summer and falL 

Mrs. Bdward Clayton. Small growth; 
winterkills. 

Mrs. B. J. Holland. Poor in growth and 
blooming. 

Mrs. B. Townshend. Fine bloomer, of 
good color, form and growth; discarded 
on account of susceptibility to mildew. 

Mrs. Foley Hobbs. Good in color and 
growth; blooming below the average. 

Mrs. Frank Workman. Weak grower; 
winterldlla. 

Mrs. George Norwood. Small plants; 
variable in hardiness; no special merit. 

Mrs. Gordon Sloane. Fair growth; not a 
bloomw. 

Mrs. Henry Home. Growth fair; no special 
merit. 

Mrs. Hubert Taylor. Good grower and 
bloomer; color fair; foliage suso^tible 
to mildew. Without these faults would 
be a good fall decorative. 



Mrs. James Ljbmb, Growth and foliage 
f air ; not a bloomer. 

Mrs. J. P. Morgan. Weak growth; winter- 
killed. 

Mrs. Leonard Petrie. Color cood; growth 
fair; hardiness varies; riiy bloomer. 

Mrs. Longworth. Good growth; not a 
bloomer. Merely an oddity. 

Mrs. Maud Dawson. Low growth; no 
special merit. 

Mrs. Maynard Sinton. Poor growth; not a 
bloomer. 

Mrs. Mona Hunting. Growth and foliage 
poor. 

lius. Moorefield Storey. Weak growth; 
winterkills. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy. Fair growth; very 
shy bloomer. 

Mrs. Philip le Conm. Growth and bloom- 
ing not good. 

Mrs. Richard Dra^r. Poor in growth, foli- 
age, and blooming. 

Mrs. R. G. Shannan Crawford. Fair 
Hybrid PerpetuaL Foliage inclined to 
mildew; general characteristics not so 
good as other roses in this class. 

"Mn, Sam Ross. Growth, foliage, and 
blooming qualities not good. 

Mrs. S. T. Wright. ^M>rt of Harry BSrk. 
Good color; lacks in growth and blooming. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. Growth and 
blooming not of best. 

Mrs. Wakefield Christie Miller. Growth 
fairly good: lacks in blooming; oolor and 
form not of best. 

Mrs. Wallace H. Rowe. Low growth; 
IK>or stems; not a bloomer. 

Mrs. Walter Baslea. Fairly good in growth 
and bloom when grown m "special bed." 

Mrs. Witford Lloyd. Weak; winterkills. 

Mrs. WUUam Cook. Small ; no special merit. 

Mrs. William Milner. Growth and bloom- 
ing not good. 

MunelDidcson. Weak growth; winterkills. 

Naarden. Small growth; winterkilled. 

Odette Perdriolle. Good oolor; fair growth 
and bloomingqualities. 

Okomomierat Echtermeyer. Lacking in 
growth and blooming. 

Oraoenta. Fair growth; no Q>ecial merit. 

Parseval. Tall growth; not distinct. 

Peggy. Fair growth; shy bloomer. 

Perle des Jardins. Growth small; super- 
seded by oetter roses of same type. 

Perle des Jaunes. Fair growth; no apeoial 
distinction. 

Perle de Lyon. Small growth; superseded 
by better roses of same type. 

Portia. Fair growth only; not a bloomer. 

Prefet MonteiL Growth small; poor in 
blooming. 

Primerose. Poor growth and foliage; shy 
bloomer. 

Prince Mohamed All Pacha. Fairly good 
in idl characteristics, but inferior to others 
of same type. 

Prince Rupert. Low growth; poor foliage; 
no special merit. 

Princess Tuliana. Growth not good, hav- 
ing no aistinctiveness. 
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PriiieeM Marie Scherbatoff. Growth not 

of best; bloom attractive only in bud. 
Princeaae Stephanie. Growth fair only; 

not a bloomer. 
Queen ICaxy. Remarkable color; fair in 

growth, tfjorm, bloom; hardiness varies. 
Queen of Spain. Growth small; very shy in 

blooming. 
Red Admiral. Good color and growth; 

fair bloomer; form not of best, not so 

satisfactory as othw reds of same type. 
Reine Mire dltalie. Small in growth; 

poor in color. 
Rena Robbing. Growth fair only; shy 

bloomer. 
RheaReid. Small plants. 
Richmond. Brillit^t color; fairly good 

Sowth; blooming qiudities good on 
ultiflora; not dependable; varies 

greatly; seldom grown welL 
Robert Duncan. Fair Hybrid Perpetual. 

Blooms not of the best color; rose not so 

good as others in this class. 
Rose Clop. Growth fair; no special merit. 
Rosolane. Small plants; poor foliage. 
Sallie. Growth fair; blooming qualities 

not good. 
Sarah Bernhardt. Growth quite good: 

blooms semi-double; good decorative if 

foliage were less susceptible to mildew. 
Souv. d'Emile Floquet. Growth and color 

not of best. 
Souv. de Ferdinand Beaumez. Fair growth 

and foliage; color not lasting. 



Sour, de Mme. B. Muhiard. T<acking in 
growth and blooming qualities. 

Souv. de Marie PerdnoUe. Growth, foli- 
age, and form not of best; color quite 
dear, not distinct. 

Souv. de Perigueuz. Growth small; -shy 
bloomer. 

Souv. of Henry Graham. Growth and foli- 
age fair; color not distinct. 

Sunburst. Beautiful shade at best, but 
color varies sreatly; growth fair: bloom- 
ing shy; luurdiness not dependable. 

Sunrise. Pretty color; lacks in srowth. 

Sunset. Weak growth; winterkuls. 

Sybil. Fair growth and blooms; not so 
good as other roses of same type. 

Totote Geloa. Growth and blooming below 
average; lacks distinctiveness. 

Vanessa. Growth fair; no special merit. 

Vanitv. Grow^ not particularly good; not 
a bloomer. 

VemaMadcay. Pretty; growth and bloom- 
ing qualities poor; cannot be considered 
except as a cculector's rose. 

mscount Carlow. Growth fair; lacks dis- 
tinctiveness. 

^scountesi I^ifield. Attractive; fur 
bloomer; extremely difiEioult to grow, 
even on Multiflora; poor foliage. 

Walter Speed. Poor growth ; no special morit. 

Wellesley. Fair; inferior to similar roses. 

Wilhelm Frank. Poor in growth, foliage, 
and blooming. 

William Cooper. Foliage fl;nd growth not 
good; poor blooms in fall. 



NEW ROSES 

Of tlie new roses which have been tried, the following show the best results 
so far. It will be understood that these varieties have not yet been sufficiently 
tested to warrant their being recommended as all-round roses. 



Aladdin. Good foliage; nice color and 

growth. Promising. 
Circe. Good color and growth; large, 

attractive blooms. 
Clara Watson. Fair growth and foliage; 

pretty color. 
Clarice Goodacre. Growth, form, and color 

good. Tested by Dr. Huey as a seedling 

for some time and considered by him a 

valuable variety. Promising. 
Clytemnestra. Good foliage; strong growth; 

blooms small, attractive color, in clusters. 

Adaptable as a pillar rose. 
Colcestria. Fair growth and bloom. A 

pillar rose. 
Btnel Dickson. Growth fair; blooms 

attractive in color and form. 
Flame of Fire. Color distinct and attrac- 
tive; growth smalL 
Francis Scott Key. Growth small; fairly 

good blooming qualities. 
Golden Sprajr. Growth fair: good foliage; 

bud attractive in color ana form. 
BL D. M. Barton. Good colcnr and fair 

growth tar new plants. 
Henriette. Wondwful and distinct color; 

growth small. 



Herzog Friedrich H von Anhalt. ^ce 
growth and foliage; dainty, attractive. 

Honorable Mrs. R. G. Grosvenor. Bloom 
attractive. Good foliage and fair growth. 

Inuiroved Rainbow. Fair growth and good 
foUage: distinct color. 

Isobel. A single rose of remarkable color. 
Fair growth. 

Joanna Bridge. Most promising <^ the new 
roses. Good in growth, foliage, and color 
of flower; shows signs of becoming a val- 
uable variety. 

Lilian Moore. Small plants; attractive in 
color and form. 

Los Aofeles. Pretty; color distinct, clear. 

Mme. Lucien Baltet. Distinct and b«ku- 
tiful color. 

Mme. Valerie Beaumez. Good growth for 



young plants. 
MUerln 



rgentine Gxanum. Fair growth; 

color clear and attractive. 
Marquise d'Hautpoul. Growth fair; nice 

color. 
Miss Stewart Clark. Color attractive and 

distinct; good form; fair growth. 
Mr. P. L. Baudot. Growth fair; good color. 
Mrs. Alfred Tate. Beautiful; growth fair. 



ROSES RETAINED AND DISCARDED 
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Mn. Danlop Best. Very promiang 
riety; most distinct and attractive in 
color of flower; good in growth for new 
plants. 

Mrs. F. F. Thompeon. Growth showing up 
well for first season. 

Mrs. George Roupell. Low, rathw bushy 
growth; dainty, attractive, semi-double 
flowers. 



Mrs. John Foster. Growth rather tall; ia- 
dined to be shv bloomer. 

Mrs. MsrshsH Bield. Fair in grow^ and 
blooming for new plants; fragrant. 

Panama. Attractive color. Well spoken of 
and has done well in Baltimore. 

Red Radiance. Promising rose of good 
color. So far has not shown the wonder- 
ful growth of the mother plant. 



CLIMBING SECTION 

In Uus section only the best varieties, or those which have special merit or 
distinction in some particular characteristic, have been retained. 

The Climbing Hybrid Teas have been disappointing in their lack of con- 
tinuous bloom, even when well grown and given the best of winter protection. 
A great many Teas and Noisettes, if carefufly protected with waterproof build- 
ing-paper and earth, may be brought through the winter safely, and some of 
these bloom more freely than the Hybrid Teas. 

In addition to those listed, a number of new climbers are being retained for 
a further test, but no conclusive record can yet be given as to their merits. 

RETAINED 



Alberic Barbier. Attractive^ resembles 

Aviateur Bleriot; growth qmte ^ood. 
Alexandre Oiraolt. Growth fair; color 

distinct. 
Alister Stella Gray. Good in South; being 

given a further test for this climate; 

requires winter protection. 
America. Fejily good — resembles Ever- 
green Gem and American Pillar, only 

smaller; occasionally blooms in faU. 
American Pillar. Fine growth; attractive 

blooms; good foliage. 
Antoinette Massard. Fair growth and 

blooms; requires winter protection. 
Ards Rover. Fine growth; excellent bloomer 

in spring; fragrant. 
Augttste Rcmssel. Good growth and foli- 

a4fs; large blooms; nice color; requires 

winter protection. 
Aviateur Bleriot. Fair to fcood growth; 

blooms attractive — best in bud-form; 

foliage lasts quite well. 
Babette. Nice growth; good color; fair 

foliage. 
Bar-le-Doc Growth fair; free bloomer, 

sometimes blooming a second time. 
Beaute de l*Burope. Small growth; attrac- 
tive blooms scattered throughout season; 

requires winter protection. 
Belle Lyonnaise. Fair growth; pretty 

blooms; needs winter protection. 
Blush Rambler. F^ growth; good bloomer. 
Bduquet Rose. Fair growth; blooms well. 
Bxaiswidc Charm. Growth fair; attractive 

eolor; liable to winterkill. 
Carmine Pillar. Fair growth; color ver^ 

much like Hiawatha; does better if 

given winter protection. 
Caroubier. Vigorous growth; flowers 

attractive, not all in bloom at once; 

resembles Eisenach in color; occasionally 

gives a littie fall bloom. 



Ceres. Fair growth; scattered blooms 
throughout season; better results if 
given winter protection. 

Christine Wright. Mme. Caroline Testout 
X Wichuraiana seedling. Good growth 
and bloom ; color and form most attrac- 
tive; few scattering flowers in autumn. 

Cinderella. Fair grower and bloomer; flow- 
ers do not all come at once. 

Climbing Cedle Bnmner. Small, per- 
fectly formed blooms; growth quite good: 
if three-year-old plants are secured ana 
given heavy winter protection, will give 
satisfactory results in blooming. 

Climbing Gnus an Teplitz. During its 
third season has shown vigorous growth 
and wonderful amount of q;>ring bloom 
of good color and fragrance; only an 
occasional bloom thereaJter. 

Climbing Hermosa. Good grower; not a 
profuse bloomer; better if protected. 

Climbing Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Fairly 
good growth; very beautiful flowers; one 
of the best bloomers amonc the Hytnid 
Teas, although giving only scattering 
blooms throughout season; requires 
winter protection. 

Climbing Lady Ashtown. Growth and 
blooming fair; good color; foliage tends 
to mildew; needs winter protection. 

Climbing Mme. Melanie Soupert. Growth 
fairly good; wonderful flowers of perfect 
form; gives more bloom than majority 
of Hybrid Teas; protect in winter. 

Climbing Nabonnand. Small growth; needs 
winter protection. 

Climbing Orleans Rose. Fair ipower and 
bloomer; needs winter protection. 

Climbing White Maman Cochet. Small 
grower; blooms attractive, but shy; re- 
quires winter protection. 
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C«rdetift. Rather low bushy growth ; attrac- 
tive blooms, but not perpetual flowering; 
inclined to winterkill; give protection. 

Coquina. Growth and blooming quite good. 

Cupid. Small growth ; single blooms; attrac- 
tive color, fading quickly; needs winter 
protection. 

Banae. Growth not especially tall but 
bushy; blooms in clusters, scattered 
throughout season, on wood of previous 
year; requires winter protection. 

Dawn. Fair growth; blooms semi-double, 
of nice color; better if protected. 

Debutante. Bather strafi»ly growth; free 
bloomer, occasional blooms in fall. 

Delight. Strong growth; good foliage; 
blooms fdmost same color as Hiawatha 
and £isenach. 

Dorothy Perkins. Fine growth and bloom- 
ingqualities; foliage lost quite early. 

Dr. W. Van Fleet. Good growth and foli- 
age; beautiful flowers, of ^ood form; 
Uooms well in spring, an occasional bloom 
thereafter. 

Bisenach. Good growth; fair foliage; 
blooms resemble Hiawatha — a trifle 
smaller and showing more copper; comes 
into bloom earlier than most varieties, 
with all flowers coming at once. 

Bliia Robichon. Especially good for cover- 
ing banks; holds foliage well; pretty 
color. 

Evergreen Gem. Good growth and bloom- 
ing qualities; resembles American Pillar. 

Excelsa. Best red bloomer of class; a 
Crimson Rambler with good foliage which 
lasts well; good growth. 

Fellemberg. Growth and blooms quite 
good; scattering blooms after spring; 
needs winter protection. 

Flame. Growth fair, somewhat uneven; free 
bloomer; foliage susceptible to mildew. 

Fortune's Yellow. Small grower; needs 
heavy winter protection. 

Francois Crousse. Small growth; fair foli- 
age; color attractive, tending to fade 
quickly; an occasional bloom during 
season; needs winter protection. 

Francois Foucfaard. Small grower; bloom 
attractive, somewhat shy. 

Francois Juranville. Growth and foliage 
good: flowers pretty, not abundant. 

Francois Poisson. Growth and foliage 
fair attractive color; blooms quite well. 

Frau Berta Gurtler. Growth good, but 
uneven; somewhat lacking in blooming 
qualities. 

Fraulein Octavia Hesse. Good growth and 
foliage; bloom attractive, not profuse. 

Furstin Pleas. Although listed as a Hybrid 
Tea, might well be classed as a pillar 
rose. Blooms most attractive, of good 
sise, valuable for its good growth and 
continuous bloom; better results if given 
winter protection. 

Galatea. Fair growth; scattering blooms 
throughout season; give proteoticm. 

Gardenia. Good foliage; fairly good growth; 
somewhat lacking m number of canes; 
color pretty — ^moet attractive in bud. 



Gariaenda. Good growth and blooming 
qualities; Uurge, attractive flowers. 

Gloire de Dijon. Most distinct; gives more 
flowers than any Hybrid Tea sport, being 
a continuous bloomer; growth is good: 
most hardy of Climbing Teas, but imould 
be budded on Multiflora, grown on a 
south wall, and be given protection. 

Golden Rambler. Small growth; good 
color; needs winter protection. 

Hadceburi;. Fair growth and bloom; 
foliage hght, but attractive. 

Helen Gould. Growth and foliage quite 
good; inclined to be a shy bloomer; needs 
winter protection. 

Hiawatiia. Growth tall, but straggly; good 
bloomer; loses foliage early. 

Iceberg. Growth small; blooms after spring. 

Ida Clemm. Growth and bloom quite good. 

Jean Girin. Tall, rather stragf^ly growth: 
foliage lasts quite well; quite a good 
bloomer— on order of Dorothy Perkins. 
With Admiral Ward, on Long Island, has 
second blooming period of approximately 
half the numbi^ of spring flowers. 

Jean Guichard. Fair growth; bloom very 
distinct. 

Joseph Billard. Growth fairly good; blooms 
large, single; nice color. 

Jkvr.D. Baroness von Ittersum. Wonderful 
growth and blooming quaUties. 

Klondyke. Growth fair; bloom very much 
on the order of Gardenia; good foliage. 

Lady Gay. Vigorous growth; same color as 
Dorothy Perkins, not quite so profuse. 

La Fiamme. Strong grower; good bloom- 
ing qualities; color much like Eisenach, 
blooming period a trifle longer. 

La Guirlande. Fair growth and bloom. 

Lemon Pillar. Wonderful blooms — ^large 
and of fine form; fair growth; rather shy 
bloomer; needs winter protection. 

Lemon Queen. Blooms same type as 
Lemon Pillar — ^not so good in form; fair 
growth; occasional bloom after spring; 
needs winter protection. 

L*Ideale. Most distinct and attractive color; 
low, bushy growth; blooms over a con- 
siderable season; needs winter protection. 

Longworth Rambler. Growth rather small; 
scattered blooms after spring; requires 
winter protection. 

Lucette. Growth fair; quite good in bloom- 
ing qualities. 

Lucile. Good growth; color about same as 
Debutante, but held better. 

Lyon Rambler. Growth not of best — low 
and bushy; fair in blooming. 

Mme. Auguste Nonin. Good growth and 
foliage; fair amount of bloom. 

Mme. Foureau. Fair growth; large, well- 
formed blooms; an occasional flower 
after spring; retjuires winter protection. 

Mme. Hector Leuillot. Fair grower; gives 
scattering blooms of wonderful color 
throughout entire season; needs heavy 
winter protection. 

Mme. Jules Gravereauz. Nice growth; 
attractive blooms scattered throughout 
season; needs winter protection. 
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Maxy Lovett. Good growth and blooming 

qualities; attractive flowen — ^more double 

tnan Silver Moon; loses foliage early. 
Mary Washini^ton. Growth small; bloom 

quite attractive; needs winter protection. 
Meteor. Fair growth; bloom not of best 

form; requires winter protection. 
Millicent. Fair growth and blooming 

qualities. 
Minnehaha. Much like Dorothy Perkins, 

perhaps lighter in bud; vigorous growth; 

wondOTul amount of bloom. 
Miss 6. Messman. Rather low. bushy 

Sowth; fair bloomer — occasionally some 
11 bloom; needs winter protection. 
Miss Helyett. Bloom large and double: 

color Attractive and holds well; good 

growth 7 blooming qualities during the 

second year rather shy, but may improve, 

as rose has been recommended highly. 
Mohrenkoning. Small growth; large 

double blooms of nice color; needs winter 

protection. 
Moonlight. Bushy "growth, not especially 

tall; blooms in clusters, scattered 

throughout the season, on new wood; 

requires winter protection. 
Morgenroth. Showing only small growth 

so far; to be tested further. 
Mrs. F. W. Flight. Growth rather small; 

blooms of f^ood color fading quickly. 
Newport Fainr. Vigorous growth; good 

amount of bloom; not among first to 

flower in spring. 
Noella Nabonnand. Fair growth; blooms 

large and semi-double; color good, tend- 
ing to blue somewhat; needs protection. 
PaalTranson. Good in growth, foliage and 

blooming qualities. 
Petit Louis. Growth and foliage quite good; 

blooming fair. 
Pillar of Gold. Small growth; rather shy 

bloomer; requires winter protection. 
Prairie Queen. Strong growth; good foli- 

SMe; qmte a bloomer — comes in later than 

the majority of varieties. 
Psyche. Seedlmg of Crimson Rambler; good 

growth, foliage and bloom. 
Puri^. Rather low, bushy growth; good 

foliage; blooms attractive; may improve 

when better established. 
Queen of the Belgians. Rather straggly 

growth; fair blooms. 



f 

Reine Marie Henriette. Growth quite good: 
blooms well in spring, with occcMional 
blooms thereafter; t^ood color; fragrant; 
needs winter protection. 

Reine Olga Wurtemburg. Nice growth and 
foliage; large attractive blooms; requires 
winterjprotection. 

RttUn. Foliage and growth good; blooms 
attractive and last well. 

Ruby Queen. Fair in growth and bloom. 

Shalimar. Growth good; not a profuse 
bloomer; sometimes gives an occasional 
bloom in f aU. 

Shower of Gold. Fair growth; blooms dis- 
tinct; needs winter protection. 

Silver Moon. Very strong growth; good 
foliage; splendid blooming qualities; 
blooms large and attractive. 

Sodenia. Pretty good in growth and bloom. 

Steil Rambler. Good bloomer; fairly good 
grower; poor foliage; occasional bloom 
after spring. 

Tausendschon. Good grower and bloomer; 
fairly good foliage. 

Tea Rambler. Growth not of best; profuse 
bloomer I most attractive. 

TMer. Fair growth; free bloomer — occa- 
sionally blooming a little in f alL 

Trottbadonr. Fine growth and foliage; pro- 
fuse bloomer; resembles Excelsa in color. 

Una. Small grower; quite shy bloomer; 
requires winter protection. 

Veilchenbiau. Vigorous growth; good 
blooming qualities; odd in color; lower 
foliage lost early. 

Waltiiam Climber. Growth small; bloom- 
ing qualities not of best; protect. 

Waluiam Rambler. Fair growth; free 
bloomer. 

Wedding Bells. Good in growth, foliage, 
and blooming. 

White Rambler. Fair growth; mass of 
bloom all at once — attractive. 

William Allen Richardson. Color distinct: 
fair growth — inclined to have blind 
wood; requires winter protection. 

Winter Cheer. Fair growth; scattering 
blooms throughout season; better results 
if protected. 

Zephirine Droohin. Fair growth; beautiful 
color; good form; very occasional bloom 
in summer and fall; needs protection. 



DISCARDED 



Ametlmte. Strong grower; pocn* color; 

net lasting. 
Andenken an Breslau. Growth quite good; 

foliage sparse; bloom of no special merit. 
Andorianna. Fair growth; all bloom at 

once, not lasting. 
Ariel. Fair growth; bloom not lft«ti"g. 
Amdt. Small growth; winterkilled. 
Australian Beauty* Poor growth. 
Baltimore Belle. Low growth; foliage fair; 

blooms not especially attractive. 
Birdie Blve. Poor growth. 
Blanche Frowein. Small growth; foliage not 

of best; blooms not distinct. 



Buttercup. Poor growth; bloom goes fast. 
Calypso. Small growth; winterkilled. 
Cluules Lefebvre. Fair growth; fragrant 

blooms — fade quickly. 
Climbing American Beau^. Good growth; 

splendid amount of spring bloom; flowers 

fade quickly; foliage lost early. 
Climbink Belle Siebrecht. Fair to good 

growth; not a good bloomer. 
Climbing Captain Christy. Poor grower; 

shy bloomer. 
Climbing Killamey. Foliage mildews 

badly; not sufBicient bloom to warrant 

its being retained. 
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Climbing Mme. CaroliiiA Testont. Good 

blooms when you get them; not one of 

the best growers; susceptible to mildew. 
Climbing Mme. Jules Grolei. Growth fur; 

shy bloomer. 
Climbing Marquise de Sinety. Small 

growth; winterkilled. 
ClunUng Mrs. W. H. Cutbnsh. Fair 

growth; poor foliage; not a bloomer. 
Climbing Kichmond. Fairly good growth; 

sparse foliage; bloom not profuse. 
Climbing Souv. de la Malmaison. Foliage 

sparse and poor; growth fair. 
Clotilde Sottpert. Poor growth; blooms not 

of good form. 
Coouette des Blanches. Fair growth; 

blooms do not open well. 
Coma. Small growth; winterkilled. 
Dawson. Growth fair; no special morit. 
Bmest Gnmdpierre. Weak growUi; not 

distinct. 
Excellenz Kuntze. Poor growth and foli- 
age. 
Francois Guillot. Small growth; blooms 

large and double. 
Fmu Ton Brmuer. Fair growth; blooms 

inferior to others of same type. 
Gaston Chandon. Poor growth; blooms of 

no special merit. 
Geisha. Fair growth; bloom fades quickly. 
Helen Granger. Good growth; shy bloomer 

— quite a lot of blind wood. 
Jacque Ilneppers. Small growth; no special 

merit. 
Kommerdenrat W. Rautenstrauch. Small 

0owth; not distinct. 
Lady Blanche. Tall growth, but straggly; 

fair amount of bloom. 
Lady Godiva. Good growth; not a bloomer. 



Leuchstem. Small, bushsr growth; all 

blooms at once, fading quickly. 
Mme. Antoine Charret. Small growth; no 

special merit. 
Mme. Julien Potia. Slender growth; 

blooms large, of poor form. 
Mme. Rose Romarin. Small growth; 

winterkilled. 
Magda Wichmos. Small growth; winter- 

Manda's Triumph. Straggly growth; poor 

foliage; bloom not attractive. 
Mosella. Weak growth. 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh. Fair growth; not a 

profuse bloomer. 
Onflame. Small; bloom pretty, but shy. 
Paradise. Growth fair; not a bloomer. 
Parkzierde. Growth not especially good; 

blooms fade quickly. 
Petite Jeanne. Poor growth and foHage; 

no special merit. 
President Blondeao. Vigorous g^cower; very 

late bloomer; lacking in distinctiveness. 
Reine Victoria. Low. bushy growth; poorly 

formed blooms; color not of best. 
Roby. Fair growth; shy bloomer. 
Rosemary. SmaU growth; winterkilled. 
Rowena. Fairly good growth; foliage not 

of best; blooms inclined to fade quickly. 
Sheila Wilson. Poor growth; not a profuse 

bloomer nor particiiuarly attractive. 
Snowdrift. Small growth; very few blooms. 
Sottv. of Wootton. Not a large grower; fair 

amount of bloom in spring only: fragrant. 
Starli^dit. Weak grower; wmterkilled. 
Sweeueart. Small grower; shy bloomer. 
Sweet Lavender. Poor growth and foliage; 

blooms not distinct. 
Wallflower. Fair growth; blooms of no 

special merit. 



NOTE BY THE EDITOR 

Since the arrangement was made to secure for the Annual these unique and 
invaluable records, by all means the most impartia], critical and detJied ob- 
servations on roses yet made anywhere, the author has taken service with the 
United States as an aviator, a pursuit in which he is as able as in rose-growing. 
Captain George C. Thomas, Jr., is flying in France for the cause of liberty and 
humanity and b in consequence a representative on the fighting line of the 
American Rose Society. 

Captain Thomas has arranged to have his rose-work continued and the 
observations maintained. His notable breeding efforts arc, however, inter- 
mitted until peace shall again reign. 



The National Rose Test-Garden in 1917 

By F. L. MULFORD 
Department of Agriculture, Washinston, D. C. 

THE National Rose Test-Garden can report continued prog- 
ress for the year. One hundred and twelve varieties were 
received from seventeen firms, as follows: 

American Nursery Co.'s P. & P. Nurseries; Biltmore Nur- 
sery Co.; Ed. W. Breed; Brown Bros.; John Cook; D. N. Cool- 
idge; California Rose Company; Crete Nurseries; The Dingee 
& Conard Company; Felix and Dykhuis; S. G. Harris; Har- 
risons' Nurseries; J. E. Jackson; Henry Kohankie; J. T. Lovett; 
The Wm. H. Moon Company; United States Grovemment, 
through E. M. Byrnes. Many new varieties were contained in 
this Ust, thirty-five being unnamed seedlings, part from this 
country and part from Holland. It is hoped more new roses 
will be sent in during 1918. 

During the past season, semi-weekly observations of the 
roses have been continued. The varieties mentioned hereafter 
have done suj£ciently well in the garden to warrant making a 
report on their behavior.* Many others have done so poorly 
that further trial has seemed desirable before making a report, 
as their failure may have been due to conditions rather than to 
weaknesses inherent in the variety. 

The endeavor has been to give culture similar to that which 
would be given by an ordinarily careful householder rather than 
that of an expert rosarian. The roses have been given a good 
winter mulch of manure, but no hilhng up has been done. 
Spraying has not been practised, as insects have not been 
troublesome, and it has been felt that a reading on the extent 
of disease-resistance was valuable. 

If you miss the names of any varieties from this list, kindly 
offer to supply them, and if we have not already received them 
from other parties we shall certainly accept them most gladly. 
In the descriptions, the terms used and the order of their value 
are: 

*Becaufle of the preaiure upon the epaoe of. the Annual, it has been found neesawry 
to omit, with Mr. Mulford'a consent, the report on all rarieties save the so-oaUed eT«r- 
blooming classes. — ^Bdxtob. 

(123) 
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Habit. — ^Tall; medium height; low-growing. Upright; open or compact, 
spreading. 

Growth. — ^Vigorous; moderate; weak. 

Hardiness. — ^Hardy; winterkills, some, badly. 

Foliage. — Plentiful; sufiBcient; sparse. 

Bloom. — Profuse; abundant; free; moderate; sparse. Continuous; inter- 
mittent; omuiional. 

TEA AND HYBRID TEA ROSES 

T^th these a plant two and one-half feet high isi considered tall, and any- 
thing under one and one-half feet is low-^wing. 

Li the notes there has not been a distmction made between the midsummer 
drop of foliage that occiurs in those varieties in which Hybrid Perpetual or 
Bengal propensities predominate and any loss of foliage due to black-^spot, 
unless no bmck-^spot at all has been observed on the plant. The practical dif- 
ference as to whether the foliage drops from black-spot or from an inherent 
tendency to lose leaves from summer heat and check is nothing to the average 
grower. The fact of holding or losing foliage under ordinary conditions is the 
main question. The farther south the plants are prown, the greater the im- 
portance of this consideration. (In this list, *'G" signifies grafted and "O.R." 
own roots. The asterisk (*) indicates varieties which proved most satisfactoiy.) 



Alstonifer. O.R. Rather low, moderatdy 
spreading; growth moderate, rather 
hardy; K>liage barely sufficient; bloom 
free, continuous. 

AmbcotU. O.R. Low, moderately spread- 
ins; growth moderate, reasonably hardy; 
f^age sufficient, free from disease; bloom 
sparse in June and August, moderate in 

Arthur R. Goodwin. Q. Rather low, ^;>read- 
ing; foliage suffident, free from disease; 
bloom moderate and continuous. 

Beaoti Inconstante. O.R. Low, spreading, 
not vigorous, reasonably hardy; foliage 
plentiful, healthy; bloom moderate, 
continuous. 

Bessie Brown. O.R. Tall, almost climbing, 
vigOTous, hardy; foliage plentiful, black- 
apatM slightly in midsummer; bloom 
moderate, continuous, slight break in 
midsummer. 

Betty. Q. Low, rather upright growth, 
moderately vigorous, hardy; foliage 
sufficient, black-spots sli^tqr in mid- 
summer; bloom moderate, continuous, 
sliest break in midsummer. 

Bhimensdimidt. Low, compact, hardjr, 
foliage plentiful, healtl^; bloom plenti- 
ful, continuous. 

BmiSilene. O.R. Low-growing, spreading, 
winterldUs some; foliage sufficient, 
healthy: bloom moderate, ccmtinuous. 

Bride. O.R. Weak-growing, tender. 

Bridesmaid. O.R. Weak-growing, ten- 
der. 

BritiBh Queen. Q. Low-growing, eompact, 
apparently hardy; fouace almost suffi- 
cient, black-spots slightly in midsum- 
mer; bloom moderate, continuous. 

Catiierine Mermet. Low, moderatdy 
nnreading, not vigorous; foliage suffi- 
cient, healthy; bloom moderate three- 



fourths of time, more in July and August 
than later. 

Chateau de Clos Voogeot. Q. Low, mod- 
erately mireadin^, not vigorous, appa- 
rentlv hwdy; foUage almost sufficient, 
healthy: bloom moderate three-fourths 
of time, distributed well through season. 
*CoL R. S. WUliamson. O.R. Medium in 
height and spread, hardy; foliage suffi- 
cient, healthy; bloom free except in late 
summer, continues through season. 

ComUina. O.R. Medium height, spread- 
ing, not vigorous; foliage plentiful, 
heslthy; bloom moderate three-fourths 
of time, distributed well through season. 

Countess of Gosford. G. Medium height, 
compact, vigorous: foliage plentiful, very 
little black-spot; bloom plentiful till mid- 
summer, moderate later, continuous. 

David PradeL O.R. Low, spreading, win- 
terkills some; foliage plentiful, appa- 
rently weakened by hot weather, not 
subject to disease; bloom plentiful in 
June, moderate throui^ rest of season. 

Dean Bole. O.R. Low, weak grower; foli- 
age sufficient; bloom sparse, well scat- 
tered throu|^ season. 

Defiance. O.R. Moderate height; foliage 
sufficient, free from disease; bloom 
moderate, about half the time. 

Dora. O.R., Small, winterkiUs badly; foli- 
age sufficient, healthy; bloom sparse, 
occasional. 

*Dorotiiy Page Roberts. Q. Tall, rather 
roreading, vigorous; foliage sufficient to 
plentiful, bbck-spots and mildews 
slightly; bloom moderate, tdmost con- 
tinuous. 

Dochesse de Bralwiit. O.R. Moderately 
tall, compact, vigcvous, hardy; foliage 
plentiful, healthy; bloom free, contin- 
uous. 
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DocheM of Albany (Red La France). O.R. 
Low, moderate growth, hardy; foliage 
■ufBeient to plentiful, nealthy; bloom 
moderate, oontinuoua. 

DuchoM of Westminster. G. Medium 
heisht, oompaot, winterkilla some; foli- 
age sumdent to plentiful, mildews mod- 
erately; blo<»n free early in summer, 
moderate later, almost eontinuous. 

Barl of Warwick. Q. Low, eompaet. not 
stron|t-growinc nor very nardy; foliage 
sufficient, healthy; bloom moderate, 
almost ecmtinuous. 

Btoile de France. Low-growing, weak; 
foliage sufficient, blaQk-Hq>ots slightly; 
bloom qwrsot intermittent. 

Btoile de Lyon. Very low, compact, not 
vigorous; foliage sufficient, healthy; 
bloom sparse, mostly early and late. 

Faiben Konighi. G. Moderatdv tall, 
compact, narchr; folis^ sumcient, 
healthy; bloom vee, continuous. 

Florence B. Coolthwaite. O.R. Very small, 
compAot, weak grower, tender; foliage 
sufficient, healthy; bloom sparse, occar 
sionaL 

^Frances B. WiUard. O.R. Tail, almost 
dimbins, many strong shoots; foliage 
plentiful, healthy; bloom free, almost 
continuous. 

fFranclsca Xfoger. O.R. Moderate heifsht, 
compact, hardy; foliage plentiful, 
healthy; bloom profuse and eontinuous 
till September, after that liberal and 
continuous. 

FnnzDeegan. G. Very smaU, weak; foli- 
age sufficient to sparse, eq;>eoal]y in late 
summer; bloom sparse, occasional, best 
late in season. 

General MacArthor. O.R. Low, spread- 
ing, conmaot, weak; folia^ plentiful. 
h«uthy; blo<»n moderate, intermittent 
during season. 

General-Siiperior Arnold Janasea. G. Al- 
most tall, rather spreading, hardy ; folia^ 
plentiful, little blaok-mot; bloom free m 
summer, intermittent during season. 

George C. Wand. G. Moderate hei^t, 
rathor compact, not vigorous; foliage 
suffident, black-spots sughtly; bloom 
moderate, intermittent. 

Gorgeous. Low, moderately compact, 
hardy; foliage very abundant, mildews 
sUghtly; bloom moderate, intermittent. 
*Oiace Mol^eaaz. G. Tall, compact, 
hardy, vigorous; foliage sufficient, mil- 
dews somewhat; bloom free, continuous. 

Orossherzog Friedrich. G. Medium hdf^ht, 
rather compact, hardy: foliage plentiful, 
black-spots slightly; bloom moderate, 
almost continuous. 
*0ni88 an Teplitz. O.R. Moderate hdf^ht, 
rather stocky, vigorous, hardy; foliage 
very abundant, black*«pots dightly; 
bloom profuse tiU midsummer, free 
balance of season, continuous. 
*Giistav Granerwald. G. Moderate height, 
eonmact, vigorous, hardy; foliage pl^ti- 
ful, olack-spots slightly; bloom almost 
free, continuous. 



H. F. Bilers. Medium in hdght and com- 
pactness, reasonably vigwous, hardy; 
foliage suffident, black-spots slightly; 
bloom moderate, intermittent first of 
season, continuous later. 
H.V. Machin. G. Medium in height and 
conq)actnes8, reaeonab^ hardy; foliage 
suffident, blackHqpK>ts very slightly; 
blo<Mn sparse, occadonaL 
Hector Mackenzie. O.R. Low*growing, 
moderately compact, winterkiljs some; 
firfiage suffident to sparse, healthy; 
bloom moderate, intermittent. 
Helen Good. O.R. Moderate height, 
rather compact; foliage suffident to 
plentiful, heidthy; bloom moderate, in- 
termittent in flower three-fourths the 
time. 
Helen Gould. O.R. Moderate height, 
compact, hardy; foliage suffident to 
plentiful, black-spots somewhat; bloom 
nee most of time, almost eontinuous. 
Henry M. Stsnley. Low-growing, rather 
compact, reasonably hardy: foliage plen- 
tiful, healthy; bloom moderate, inter- 
mittent, in flower about one-half the 
time, scattered well through season. 
Hoosier Beau^. O.R. Low, compact; 
foliage plentiful, healthy; being trans- 
planted fall, 1016, did not begin bloom- 
ing tiU late, but bloomed continuously 
after beginning. 

^laabella Sprnnt. O.R. Moderately tall, 
compact, hardy; foliage plentiful, 
healthy; bloom free, continuous. 
Jacques Porcher. G. Budiy, moderately 
tail, compact, vigorous, hardy; foliage 
very ptoitiful, black-«pots slightly; 
bloom moderate, intermittent. 
Joseiih Hill. G. Bushy, low-growing, mod- 
erately compact, reasonabfy hardy; foli- 
age suffident, black-iq>ot8 slightly ; bloom 
moderate to free, continuous, except 
little while in midsummw. 

*KaiseriA Augusta Victoria. G. Bushy, tall, 
moderateSr compact, winterkills some; 
foliage ploatiful.Dlack-spots; bloom free 
most of time, almost continuous. 

*KlllanieT. O.R. Tall, bushy, hardy; foli- 
ar plentiftil, black-spots and xnudews 
shghtly; bloom free, almost continuous. 

*KU]arney pueen. O.R. Tall, compact, 
fr ee - g rowing, hardy: foliage sufficient, 
black-spots; bloom tree, almost contin- 
uous. 

*Koaigin Carola. G. Tall, compact, free- 
growing, hankr; foliage plentiful, black- 
^ots; bloom free, almost continuous. 
La France. O.R. Medium height, compact, 
moderate in growth and hardhiess; foli- 
age suffident to plentiful, black-spots 
sightly; bloom moderate, almost conr 
tinuous. 

*La Tosca. O.R. Tall, compact, vigorous, 
hardy; foliage plentiful, black-q;>ots 
slightly; bloom abimdant, continuous. 

*Lady Alice Stsnley. G. Height and com- 
pactness medium, vigorous, hardy; foli- 
age plentiful, bladc-Bpots slightly; bloom 
free, almost continuous. 
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Lady Ann BorodeU. G. Low^rowinx, 
moderately compact, hardy: foliace suf- 
fieient, blaok-epots BUghtly; bloom mod- 
erate, almost oontinuoiis. 
*Lady Ashtown. Q. Buehy, medium height, 
compact, hardy; foliage plentiful, blaok- 
■pots slightly; bloom free, continuous. 
Lady HUlingdon. O.R. Height and oom- 
pactness medium, rather weak, not rery 
hardy; fohage sufficient, almost free 
from blaak-4>ot; bloom moderate, al- 
most continuous. 
*LadynrBa]a. O. TaU, upright, vigorous, 
hardy; foliage very plentiful, rather sub- 
|eot to bla(uc-q>ot; bloom profuse early 
m season, abundant later, continuous. 
•Laurent Carle. TaU, compact, growth 
moderate, hardy; foliage plentiful, 
hcAlthy; bloom free, almost continuous. 
La Pactole. Low-growing, slender, weak, 
rather tender; foBMc sufficient, healthy; 
bloom moderate, almost continuous. 
Letty Coles. Low-growing, bushy, not yery 
hardy; foliage sufficient, healthy; bloom 
sparse, occasional during midsummer. 
Lieutenant Chanr6. Q. Medium to low- 
growing, compact, hardy; foliage very 
Slentiful, black-spots somewhat, mil- 
ews slightly; bloom free, almost con- 
tinuous. 
Louise LiUa. Low-growing, stocky, hardy; 
foliage very plentiful, black-spots some- 
what; bloom moderate, intermittent. 
Lttcien Chaure. O.R. Medium to tall, oom- 

Eact, hardy; foliage very plentiful, 
ealthy; bloom moderate, almost con- 
tinuous. 

*Mme. Abel Chatenay. Tall, moderately 
compact, fairly hardy; foliage sufficient, 
black-spots slightly; bloom free, almost 
continuous. 

*Mme. Camille. O.R. TaU. compact, vig- 
orous, hardy; foliage very plentifiU, 
healthy; bloom free, continuous. 

*Mme. Caroline Testont. G. TaU, rather 
upright, hardy; foliage sufficient, black- 
spots somewhat; bloom moderate, con- 
tinuous. 
Mme. Charles Lutaud. O. Low-growing, 
slender; foliage sufficient, healthy; bloom 
moderate, intermittent. 
Mme. Hector LeuiUot Q. Moderate 
height to taU, rather upright, hardy; foli- 
age plentiful, black-spots somewhat; 
bloom moderate, almost continuous. 
Mme. Jean Dnpny. O.R. Moderate 
height, compact, weak grower, hardy; 
foliage very plentiful, healthy; bloom 
Uberal in July, moderate rest of season, 
almost continuous. 

Mme. Joseph Schwarts. O.R. Low-grow- 
mg, moderately compact and hardy; 
foliage plentiful, healthy; bloom free, 
almost continuous. 

*Mme. Jules Gravereanz. G. TaU, com- 
pact, vigorous, hardy; foliage plentiful, 
black-epots sUghtly; bloom free, con- 
tinuous. 

Mme. Jules Orolez. G. Moderate height, 
bushy, hardy; foliage very plen^ul. 



healthy; bloom free first half of 
moderate last half, continuous. 
•Ifoie. Lombard. O.R. TaU, compact, 
hardy; foliage very plentiful, black-spots 
slightly; bloom free, continuous. 
•Mme. Leon Pain. O.R. Aknost taU, in- 
cUned to be upright, hardy; foliage plen- 
tiful, black-spots slightly; bloom abun- 
dant, continuous. 
Mme.MauricadeLiue. O.R. Moderatefar 
high and compact, hardy; foliage plenti- 
ful, healthy; bloom moderate, almost 
continuous. 
Mme. Melanie Sottpert. G. Low-growing, 
weak: foliage sufficient, blaok-q>ots; 
few blooms each month. 
•Mme. Paul Buler. Moderately taU. quite 
conqwct, reasonably hardy; touage 
plentiful and healthy; bloom abundant 
m July, other times aJmost continuous. 
Mme. PhiUppe Riroire. Low-growing, 
weak, modorate^ hardy; foliage plenti- 
ful, black-spots slight^; bloom mod- 
erate, almost continuous till midsum- 
mer, again in fall. 
Mme. Segond Weber. G. Height and 
compactness medium; foliage plentiful, 
healthy; bloom modwate, almost con- 
tinuous. 
Mme. Welche. O.R. Height and com- 
pactness medium, hardy; foliage suffi- 
eient to plentiful^ healthy; bloom moder- 
ate, almost contmuous spring and faU, 
about half time in July and August. 
Madison. O.R. Low, weak-growing, win- 
terkills some; foliage plentiful; oloom 
moderate, best spring and faU. 
Magnafrano. O.R. Low-growing, c<mipact, 
reasonably hardy; foliae;e pl^itiful, 
healthy; bloom moderate, mtwmittent. 
•Maman Cochet. G. TaU, compact, vigor- 
ous, hardy; foliage plentiful, black-q>ots 
somewhat; bloom free, continuous. 
Marie Guillot. O.R. Low-growing, bushy, 
reasonably hardy; foliage plentifm, 
healthy; bloom free, almost contin- 
uous. 
•Marie Lambert. O.R. TaU, bushy, hardy; 
foliage very plentiful, healthy; bloom 
free, continuous. 
•Marie Van Hotttte. O.R. Almost taU. com- 
pact, vigorous, hardy ; foliage very plenti- 
ful, healthy; bloom free through sum- 
mer, moderate in fall, almost continuous. 
•Marquise de Querhoent O.R. Medium 
height, bushy, hardy, foliage very plenti- 
ful, healthy; bloom moderate; almost 
continuous. 
Marquise de Slntt^. G. Low-growing, 
slim, hardy; foliage sufficient, black- 
spots slightly; bloom moderate, almost 
continuous. 
•Mar^, Countess of Ilchester. G. Moderate 
height, budiy, hardy; folii^^ plentifid, 
black-spots somewhat; bloom abundant, 
continuous. 
MayMiUer. O.R. Medium high and com- 
pact, moderately luotiy; foliage suffi- 
cient, black-spots somewhat; bloom 
moderate, intermittent. 
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Mmmuw Don ymn Teti. Q. Medium high, 
Btooky, hardy; foliage plentiful, blaek- 
■pote aomewhat; bloom moderate, inter- 
mittent in warmer months. 

MiladT. O.R. Low-growing, buahy, 
hardy; foliage sufficient, black-spots 
somewhat; bloom moderate, m<ure in cool 
weather, less in hot months, almost con- 
tinuous. 
*Mits Cynthia Forde. Almost tall, compact, 
hardy; foliage plentiful, black-q;>ots 
slightly; bloom free, almost continuous. 
*Mi88 Oeneyieye Clark. Q. Moderate 
height, compact, hardy; foliage sufficient, 
black-spots and mildews somewhat; 
bloom profuse most of time, continuous. 

Mrs. Ambrose Ricaido. O.R. Small, up- 
right; folia;^ sufficient, healthy; bloom 
moderate, mtomittent. 
*Mrs. A. R. Waddell. Q. Tall, bushy, rig- 
orous, hardy; foliage very plentiful, 
black-spots and mildews somewhat; 
bloom free and continuous. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward. Q. Moderately high* 
compact, and hardy; foliage plentiful, 
healths^: bloom free, continuous. 

Mrs. B. R. Cant. Medium height, oom- 

Sact, fairly hardy; foliage plentiful, 
ealthy; bloom moderate, intermittent. 

Mrs. FzaiucUn Deimison. O.R. Medium 
height, fairly compact, hardy; foliage 
sufficient, black-spots; bloom free, con- 
tinuous. 

Mrs. George Gordon. G. Low-growing, 
compact, hardy; foliage plentiful, black- 
spots slightly; bloom moderate, almost 
continuous. 

Mrs. Herbert H a w k awu f th. O.R. Low- 
growing, moderately compact, hardy; 
foliage sufficient, black-spots; bloom 
moderate, almost continuous. 
*Mn. Herbert Stevens. G. Tall, compact, 
hardy; foliage very plentiful, black-npots 
and mildews somewhat; bloom free, 
continuous. 

Mrs. Hubert Taylor. O.R. Low-growing, 
slender, not entirely hardy; foliage suz- 
ficent, healthy; bloom moderate, almost 
continuous. 

Mrs. Myles Kennedy. G. Medium high 
and compact, hardy; foliage sufficient, 
free from disease; bloom moderate, al- 
most continuous. 

Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. O.R. Low-grow^ 
ing, small, not very hardy; foliage suf- 
ficent, black-spots; bloom moderate early 
and late, decreasing in hot weather, 
none in hottest. 
*Mn. Wakefield Christie MiUer. G. TaU, 
bushy, vigorous, hardy; foliage very 
plentiful, black^ots very much; bloom 
abundant, continuous. 

Mrs. W. J. Grant (Belle Siebrecht). G. 
Low-growing, weak, winterkills some; 
foliage hardly sufficient| free from dia- 
ease; bloom sparse, contmuous. 

Molly Sharman Crawford. G. Low-grow- 
ing, slim, hardy; folii^e sufficient, 
healthy; bloom moderate to free, almost 
continuous. 



My Maryland. O.R. Low-growing, rather 
slim, not very hardy; foUage sufficient, 
healthy; bloom moderate, almost con- 
tinuous. 

Natalie Bottner. O.R. Low-growing, slight, 
hardy; foliage suffdent, healthy; bloom 
moderate, intermittent. 

Pftaama. O.R. Almost tall, medium 
grower, bushy, not very hardy; foliage 
plentiful, healthy; bloom moderate, in- 
termittent. 
*fPapa Oontier. O.R. Tall, bushy, hardy; 
foliage plentiful, healthy; bloom free, 
almost continuous. 

Perle des Jardins. Tall, bushy, hardy; 
foliage very plentiful, black-spots 
slightly; bloom abundant in June, mod- 
erate m Jubr, none later. 

Pharlsaer. Q. Low-growing, compact, 
hardy; foliMe sufficient, black-spots 
somewhat; bloom free, continuous. 

Plrinca de BuLpuie. Q. Medium height, 
bushy, har^; foliage plentiful, black- 
spots somewhat; bloom moderate, almost 
continuous. 

Princess Bonnie. O.R. Moderately hijdi 
and compact, fairly hardy; foliage suffi- 
cient, blaok-q>ots somewhat; bloom free, 
continuous. 
*Radiance. O.R. Tall, bushv, vigorous, 
hardy; f triage very abunoBAt, black- 
spots slii^tly; bloom free, continuous all 



*Red-Letter Day. O.R. Moderately tall, 
bushy, hardy; foliage plentiful, black- 
spots slightly; bloom almost free, con- 
tmuous. 
*Red Radiance. O.R. Moderate hel^t, 
compact, hardy; foliage very abundant, 
blacKHqpots very slii^tly; bloom free, 
continuous. 
*Reine Marguerite d'ltalie. O.R. Moderate 
height, bushy, hardy; foliage very plenti- 
ful, black-spots; bloom abundant, almost 
continuous. 

Shea Raid. O.R. Low-growing, moder- 
ately spreading, not very harc&; foliage 
sufficient, healthy; bloom moderate, 
intermittent. 

Richmond. Moderately high, compact, 
wad hardy; foliage abimdant, black- 
spots, some; bloom moderate, contin- 
uous npring and fiJl, almost continuous 
in midiummer. 

Seabird. O.R. Low-srowing, slender, mod- 
erately hardy; foliage plentiful, black- 
spots somewhat in midsummer; bloom 
moderate, intermittent. 

September Mom. Low-growing, inclined 
to be compact, moderately hardy; foli- 
age plentiful, healthy; bloom moderate 
through midsummer J almost continuous, 
spring and fall occasionally. 

Simplicity. G. Moderate height, bushy, 
almost hardy; foliage plentiful, subject 
to midsummer drop, black-q;>ots slightly; 
bloom free, almost continuous. 

Souv. de Gustavo Piat. G. Low-growing, 
compact; foliage plentiful, healthy; 
bloom free, contmuous. 
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SouT. da President Carnot. Very low- 
crowingj slender, winterkillB some: foli- 
age tumoienti blaok-epote in mioium- 
mer; bloom free, intermittent during 
warm months. 

SovT. of Wootton. O.R. Medium height, 
compact, winterldlls tome; foliage suf- 
ficient, some black-epot in July; bloom 
abundant in July, free rest of season. 

Striped La France. O.R. Low-growing, 
compact, winterldlls some; foliage plen- 
tiful, black-spots slightly; bloom moder- 
ate all season, abundant through July 
and August, continuous. 

Sunburst. O.R. Low-growing, compact, 
winterkills a good deu; foliage sufficient, 
blade-spots slightly; bloom moderate, 
almost continuous. 

Virginia R. Coze. Medium heic^t, com- 
pact, hardy; foliage plentiful, black- 
Q>ots somewhat; bloom moderate, al- 
most continuous. 

Viscoimtess Folkestone. Low-growing, 
moderately compact, not entirely hardy; 
foliage plentiful, bladcnqpots somewhat; 
bloom moderate, occasional. 

W. B. Lippiatt. O.R. Tall, bushy, hardy; 
foliage very plentiful, black-spots some- 
what; bloom moderate uid intermittent 
first half of season. 



Waltfaam Scarlet. O.R. Moderate height, 
compact, hardy; foliage plentiful, black- 
spots; bloom free, intermittent. 

*Wellesle7. O.R. Tall, compact, vigorous, 
hardy; foliage plentiful, healthy; bloom 
free, almost continuous. 

*White KiUamey. O.R. Tall, compact, 
luurdy; foliage plentiful, black-spots 
somewhat;bl(X>m free, almost continuous. 
White La France. O.R. Medium heip^ht, 
compact, wintorldlls somewhat; foliage 
plentiful, black-qpots somewhat; bloom 
tree, continuous. 

*White Manmn Cochet. Medium height, 

S reading, almost hardy; foliage very 
entiful, black-spots somewhat; bloom 
almost abundant, continuous. 

White Perle des Tardins. Low-growing, 
compact, winteriolls some; foliage suffi- 
cient to i>lentiful; bloom moderate, al- 
most continuous. 
*WiUiam R. Smith. O.R. Medium height, 
compact; foliai^ plentiful, healthy; 
bloom free, contmuous. 

WUlowmere. O.R. Low-growing, moder- 
ately compact; foliage plentiful, black- 
spots somewhat; bloom moderate, al- 
most continuous. ' 

Winter Gem. O.R. Very low-growing, 
moderately compact, winterkills some; 
foliage plentiful, healthy; bloom free, 
almost continuous. 



DWARF POLYANTHAS 

These roses are all hardy in Washington. Plants over two feet high are called 
tally those under one and one-half feet, low-growing. All are compact; bloom 
more abundant than with most other roses, so that the terms used are relative 
to this class and not comparable to other classes. 



Aonnchen Mailer. G. Medium height, mod- 
erate; foliage plentiful earl^, sufficient 
later, black-spots and mikfews; bloom 
moderate. 

Baby Dorothy. See Maman Levavasseur. 

Baby Blegance. O.R. Tall, vigorous; foli- 
age very plentiful, black-spots badly, 
making it sparse in midsummer but plen- 
tiful again in fall; bloom abundant uid 
oontinuoiis. 

Baby Rambler. See Mme. Norbert Leva- 
vasseur. 

Baby Taosendschon. O.R. Low^growing, 
moderate; foliage very plentiful in spring, 
sparse midsummer ana fall, blacknqpots 
badly in midsummer; bloom free, con- 
tinuous. 

Bordure. O.R. Low-growing, moderate; 
foliage very plentiful till late summer, 
when it black-spots, causing it to become 
roarse; bloom abundant till Sq;>tember 
then moderate, continuous. 

Cecile Brmmer. O.R. Low-growing, weak; 
foliage barely sufficient, black-spots 
slightW; bloom moderate, but continuous. 

Clotude Pfitzer. Tall, vigorous; foliage very 

Elentiful till late summer, tiben sufficient, 
lack-spots somewhat; bloom profuse, 
continuous. 



Sllen Pottlsen. O.R. Medium heii^t, 
moderate; foliage very plentiful till mid- 
summer, then sufficient, black-spots 
somewhat; bloom moderate, contmu- 
ous. 

Bma TesdiendorfF. O.R. Low-growing, 
vigorous; foliage very abundant till late 
summer, mildews most of season, black- 
spots in late summer; bloom free, con- 
tmuous. 

Gnus an Aachen. O.R. Tall, vigorous; foli- 
age very plentiful till late summer, then 
plentiful,^ blade-spots very slightly and 
mildews in midsummer; bloom moderate, 
continuous, sise and quidity compensate 
for lack of quantity. 

Jessie. O.R. Low-growing, moderate; foli- 
age very abundant till late summer, then 
almost n>arse, black-q;K>ts in midsum- 
mer, badJ& later; bloom abimdant till late 
summer, then moderate, continuous. 

Katiierine Zeimet. Q. Low-growing, vig- 
orous; foliage very plentiful till late sum- 
mer, then plentiful, blaok-apots some- 
what; bloom free, continuoiis. 

Leonie Lamesh. O.R. Medium hei^t, 
moderate; foliage plentiful, healuiy; 
bloom moderate, continuous. 
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Mine. Jules Oonduittlt. O.R. Medium 
height, vigorous; foliage very plentiful till 
late summer, then sumoient, Dlaok-spota 
in late summer; bloom abundant till late 
August, then moderate, continuous. 

Mme. Norbert Levayutenr. O. Medium 
height, vigorous: foliage very plentiful till 
late summer, mildews from early stunmer 
on, black-spots slightly in midsummer, 
badly in late summer; bloom abundant till 
late summer, then moderate, continuous. 

Mamsn Levavmsseur. O.R. Medium height, 
moderate; foliage very plentiful till late in 
season, then almost plentiful, black-qpots 
somewhat; bloom abundant, oontinuous. 

Marie Pavic. O.R. Medium height, vigor- 
ous; foliage very plentiful, black-q>ots 
slightly; bloom free, oontinuous. 

Meadow Sweet. O.R. Low-growing, mod- 
erate; foliage very plentiful till mulsum- 
mer, not much more than sufficient later, 
black-spots slightly; bloom moderate, 
continuous. 

Mignonette. O.R. Low-growing, vigorous; 
foliage very plentiful till late siunmer, 
then sufficient, some black-spot from mid- 
simimer on, mildew ib late summer; 
bloom free, continuous. 

Mn. Wm. H. Cutbttsh. O. Mediimi height, 
vigorous; foliage very plentiful till late 
sununer, then sparse, black-spots badly; 
bloom abundant till late summer, then 
moderate, continuous. 



PinkSottpert. G. Very low-growing, weak; 
foliage oarely sufficient, blaok-q;>ots very 
slightly in midsummer, mildews in late 
summer; bloom hardly more than 

Sarse, continuous, 
ana. Q. Medium height, vigorous; 
foliage very plentiful till late summer, 
then sparse, black-spots some in mid- 
sunmier; bloom profuse in June, grading 
to moderate in October and November, 
continuous. 

Schneekojpf. O.R. Medium height, vig> 
orous; foliage vwy plentiful till late sum- 
mer, then plentiful, blackHqpots slightly; 
bloom moderate, continuous. 

Tip-Top. O.R. Low-growing, moderate; 
foliage plentiful till midsummer, then 
bare^ sufficient, black-spots very littie in 
midsunmier, mildews some in late sum- 
mer; bloom moderate, continuous. 

Triomphe Orleanais. O.R. Tall, vigorous; 
foliage very plentiful till late summer, 
then barely sparse, black-qpNOt increasing 
from midstunmer, mildew in late sum- 
mer; bloom profuse till late summer, then 
decreasing to moderate in October and 
November, continuous. 

Yvonne Rabier. G. Medium height, vig- 
orous: foliaape very plentiful, black-spots 
slightly, beginning earlier than with most 
varieties, not developing much; bloom 
abundant Mid moderate by turns, but 
continuous. 



MULTIFLORA HYBRmS 

As a class these are on their own roots, tall-growmg, vigorous, and have to 
be trained as described for the Wichuraianas. Foliage plentiful but very sensi- 
tive to black-spot and mildew attack, which causes a dropping of the leaves with 
very slight appearance of infection. Blooms usually profuse for a short period in 
June. Exceptions to these characters noted imder tne variety names. 



Aglaia (Yellow Rambler.) Foliage very 
plentiful, holds weU; bloom moderate last 
of May till middle of June. 

Andreas Hofer. Foliage very plentiful 
through season; bloom free middle of 
June- 
Anne-Marie de Montravel. Foliage very 
nlentiful, holds well, black-q;K>ts slightiy; 
bloom profuse last two and one-half 
weeks of June, few in July. 

Baron von Ittersum. Foliage very nlenti- 
ful early, sufficient in midsummer, plen- 
tiful in late summer, black-spots; bloom 
free through June. 

Baroness von Ittenom. Foliage very 
plentiful throughout season, black-spots 
badly in midsiunmer, mildews slightiy; 
bloom moderate through June. 

Climbing CecUe Bmnner. Foliage plenti- 
ful tturough season, black-spots some- 
what; bloom abundant in May and June, 
free in July, moderate later, almost con- 
tinuous. 

Cttmbing Clotilde Soupert. Foliage ver^ 
plentiful till late summer, then plenti- 
ful but black-spots badly, mildews some 



in midsummer; bloom moderate, almost 
continuous till late August. 

Climbing Mosella. Foliage hardly suffi- 
cient all through season, some black- 
soot in midsummer, very littie later; 
bloom moderate in June, sparse b^ore 
and after, continuous in June, inter- 
mittent Jiily and August. 

Countess M. H. Chotek. Foliage very 
nlentiful, sufficient in midsummer, very 
sparse in late summer, black-q>ots very 
badly; bloom free about first two weeloi 
of June. 

Dawson. Foliage plentiful, almost very 
plentiful, black-spots and mildews in 
midsummer, black -spots badly in late 
summer, with praoti<»lly no loss of foli- 
age; bloom profuse in late May and early 
June. 

Slectra. F<diage very plentiful, very littie 
black-q;>ot; bloom moderate through 
middle of Jime. 

Bverblooming Crimson Rambler. Foliage 
very plentiful, black-q>ots somewhat; 
bloom moderate through June, July, and 
part of August. 



ISO 
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Flower of Fairlleld. Foliase very plenti- 
ful through season, blaok-spots shshtW, 
especially in midsummer, inildews badly 
in late summer; bloom abundant in 
June, moderate and continuous tUl late 
summer. 

Ooldifaieli. Foliage very plentiful till late 
summer, then plentixul, blaok-«>ots 
slifl^tly from miasummer on, mildews 
very sliffhtly in late summer; bloom free 
first hau of June. 

Oraf Zeppelin. Foliage very plentiful till 
late simuner, then plentiful, black-spots 
and mildews very slightly; bloom profuse 
through most of June, sparse and moder- 
ate in July. 

Leuchtstem. Foliage very plentiful, black- 

5 pots slightly; bloom abundant in early 
une. 

Miss O. Messmann. Foliage very plentiful, 
Uaok-spots badly in midsummer, slightly 
in late stmimer, leaves held on; bloom 
moderate early and late, profuse in July, 
almost continuous into November. 

Mrs. F. W. Flight. Foliage very plentiful, 
blackHBpots and mildews from midsum- 
mer on, foliage holds well; bloom pro- 
fuse during most of June. 

Mrs. W. H. Catlmsh. Foliage verv plenti- 
ful till late summer, then haroly suffi- 
cient, black-roots very badly from mid- 
summer on; bloom abundant during most 
of June, sparse and occasional in August 
and September. 

Mttltiflora. Foliage very plentiful till late 
summer, then plentiful; bloom abundant 
for first two weeks of June. 



Mttltillora cathayensis. Foliage very 

glentiful early, plentiful rest off season, 
Iaok-q;>ots slightly in midsummer, less 
in late summer; bloom sparse last of 
May and early June. 

Multinora Japomca. Foliage verv plentiful 
till late summer, then plentiful, blaok- 
Spots very slightly from midsummer on: 
bloom sparse to free the last May and 
early June. 

Oriole. Foliage very plentiful, trace of 
black-spot m miasummer; bloom free 
first two weeks of June. 

Pompon. F<^iage very plentiful, black- 
spots very slightly from midsummer on; 
bloom abundant and continuous last 
three weeks of June, sparse and inter- 
mittent through July and August. 

Rubin. Foliage very plentiful, trace of black- 
spot from midsummer on; bloom free 
and continuous in June, some in July. 

Seven Sisters. Foliage very plentiful, 
black-spots veryslighuyfrom miasummer 
on; bloom abundant during most of June. 

Tausendschon. Foliage very plentiful, 
black-spots ver;^ sughtly from mid- 
summer on, mildews considerably in 
midsummer; bloom free first half of June. 

Thalia (White Rambler). Foliage very 

Elentiful, black-spots very slightly; 
loom free early part of June. 
Trier. Foliage not quite so plentiful as 
many, bla(»:-6pots slightlv; bloom abun- 
dant in June, moderate till last of August, 
continuous. 
Wartburg. Foliage very plentiful till late 
summer, then plentiful, black-spots 
slifl^ily; bloom profuse most of June. 



WICHURAIANA HYBRIDS 

These roses, as a rule, are hardy, strong, vigorous climbers, growing on their 
own roots, with very plentiful healthy foliage and a short period of abundant 
bloom. The limitations of the fence upon which they are grown make it neces- 
sary to grow part of them with eight to twelve or more canes to a height of six 
feet, thus also covering six feet of length of fence, and part with four canes 
fourteen feet or sixteen feet or more in length, covering the arches. Where there 
are exceptions to the general character of the plants as described above, they 
•are noted imder the variety. 

continuous from Ma:^ to November; 

blooms so freely there is no opportunity 

to grow. 
Christine Wright. Foliage blaok-q[>ots very 

slightly; bloom moderate half the time 

during June and July. 
Dazzling Red. Foliage mildews, black- 

3 pots badly in midsummer, practically 
enuded in late summer or early fall; 

bloom profuse nearly all through June 

and into July. 
Debutante. Bloom free last three weeks of 

June. 
Dr. W. Van Fleet. Growth verv vigorous; 

bloom free last three weeks of June. 
Dorothy Dennlson. Foliage blackHqMts 

slightly; bloom profuse last half of June, 

free tlurough July. 



Alba rubrifolia. Bloom moderate two 
weeks in Jime; also makes good ground- 
cover. 

Alberic Barbier. Bloom free through June. 

Alida Lovett. Not quite so vigorous as 
many; foliage blaok-q;K>t8 slightly; bloom 
free through three weeks of June, begins 
early. 

American Pillar. Foliage black-spots some 
in midsummer; bloom profuse last three 
weeks of June. 

Bess Lovett. Foliage blaok-q>ot8 very 
slightly; bloom profuse three weeks of 
June, some in July. 

Birdie Blye. Low-Lowing; foliage a£Fected 
by black-^pot in midsummer; bloom 
abimdant in June and July, free in Augiist 
and September; moderate in October, 
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Dorofliy PerUiis. Foliage bUok-spoto 
■lichtly, especially in late summer; bloom 
▼ery profuse last three weeks of June and 
early July. 

Branceline. Bloom profuse last two and a 
hau weeks of June. 

Bicelta. Foliase blaok-q>ots f rom midtnm- 
mer on; bloom profuse last <^ June and 
earlv in July. 

Ftoqnhar. Foliage blaQkHq9ots slightly; 
bloom profuse last two ana a half weeks 
of June. 

Gardenia. Foliage blaok-q;>ots very slightly, 
mildews in late summer; bloom moderate 
most of June. 

Hiawatha. Foliage blaok-spots some in mid- 
summer, severely later; bloom profuse last 
two and a half weeks of June and free 
into July. 

Jean Oirin, Bloom abundant last two and 
a half weeks of June, moderate but occa- 
sional in Ju^ and August. 

Klondyke. Bloom moderate during part of 
June. 

Lady Gay. Foliage black-spots very slightly; 
bloom prof use last half of June, moderate 
into Jmy. 

Longwood. Foliage black-spots very slightly 
in midsimmier and late summer; bloom 
profuse durixig most of June. 

luie. Ghys. Foliage very plentiful, be- 
comiufl; plentiful in late summer, black- 
spots m midsummor, becoming much 
less toward fall; bloom abundant two 
weeks in mid-June. 

Manda's T/iumph. Bloom abundant two 
weeks in early Jime. 

ICary Lovett. Foliage not so plentiful as in 
most Wi(diuraianas, blaok-q;>ots very 
slightly in midsummer; bloom abundant 
two weeks in early June. 

May Queen. Foliatfce not quite so plenti- 
ful as with most; bloom moderate through 
June. 

Milky Wav. Bloom moderate, intermittent 
during last half of June and some of 
July. 

Minnehaha. Foliage blaok-q>ots very 
slightly in midsummer; bloom very pro- 
fuse during last two and a half w^ks of 
June. 

Mrs. M. H. Walsh. Bloom profuse last 
week of Jime, moderate into July. 



Pearl Queen. Bloom free through most of 
June. 

Petit Jean. Foliage black-eoots and mil- 
dews slightly from midsummer; bloom 
abundant three weeks in June. 

Petit Louis. Foliage black-^pots slighthr 
from midsummer; bloom free two weeks 
in late June. 

Pink Reamer. Foliage barely suffident from 
midsummer on, very little black-spot in 
midsummer; bloom free for two weeks in 
mid-June. 

Purity. Foliage black-spots in midsummor, 
very slightly in late summer, slighuy 
mildews m midsummer; bloom qiarse in 
June. , , 

Silver Moon. Bloom abundant last three 
weeks in June. . 

Snowdrift. Bloom free last three weeks in 
Jime. 

Source d*Or. Foliage mildews somewhat in 
late summer; bloom sparse and inter- 
mittent throu^ mid-June. 

South Orange Perfection. Foliage black- 
spots slightly in midsummer, more later; 
bloom moderate last two and a half 
weeks m June. 

Universal Favorite. Foliage black-spots 
very slightly in midsummer, very sparse 
in late summer; bloom free through the 
first three we^ of June. 

W. C. Bgan. Foliage black-spots from mid- 
summer on; bloom free through nearly all 
of June. 

Wedding Bells. Foliage not qmte so plenti- 
ful as with most, black-q;>ots somewhat; 
bloom abundant for two weeks in mid- 
June. 

White Dorothy Perkins. Bloom profuse 
last two and a half weeks of June, mod* 
erate during large portion of July. 

Wkhmosa. Foliage black-spots badly and 
mildews a good deal from midsummer on, 
but almost no loss of foliage; bloom 
abundant, almost continuously, from 
early June until last of month. 

Wichuraiana. Bloom two weeks in mid- 
June; almost evergreen, makes a fine 
Sound- and bank-cover, 
liuraiana variegata. Foliage not nearly 
so plentiful as most kinds, healthy: 
bloom free last two and a half weeks of 
June. A good ground-cover. 



Hybrid PerpetuaU. — ^In 1917» fifty varieties of Hybrid Perpetuals bloomed in 
the Washington garden, where all of them proved entirely hardy. Generally 
these roses had plentiful foliage in Jmie, followed by a midsmnmer drop whi(^ 
resulted in some of them being sparse in foliage in Jidy and August. Apparently 
there is no relation between this drop of leaves and the black-spot, so far as 
observed in this garden. 

Pressure of space prevents the inclusion of the list of varieties bloomed in 1917. 

Moas, — Of these hardy» vigorous roses, rather subject to black-spot and 
mostly blooming for a short period, there were fourteen varieties to make a 
showing in 1917. All had good foliage in the early season, holding well until 
after midsummer, when some of them dropped a portion of the leafage. 

NoiieUe Climhers, — ^These are not entirely hardy in Washington, and many 
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are not vigorous growers. Seven varieties bloomed in 1917, mostly with excel- 
lent foliage and attractive blooms. 

Bush Noisettes. — ^There were three oi the bush form of Noisettes in bloom 
in 1917. All of them carried full foliage until late summer, and all were afifected 
by black-spot. 

Rvbiginosa Hybrids. — ^The fourteen varieties under this heading include the 
Lord Penzance hybrids. The plants are mostly grafted, and are vigorous and 
hardy, withjplentiful foliage and one period of b^utiful bloom. 

Rugosa Hybrids, — ^Among the twenty-eight oi these roses are some of the 
most encouraging varieties for garden decoration. They are vigorous in growth, 
with plentiful foliage in spring, although some varieties berome denuded in 
midsummer. The flowers geneially resemble those of the Hybrid Perpetuals, 
thouj^ not so enduring. 

Setigera Hybrids.-^Oiily four old favorites, scarcely in commerce at the 
present time, are included in this dass. They are all tall, vigorous, and hardy in 
character, with plentiful foliage, and all were somewhat subject to black-spot 
infection. 

Species Roses. — Growing in the Arlin^n garden are the foUowing species — 
all of the utmost interest and value: Acicularis altaica, Alpina, BanKsi« lutea 
Blanda, Bracteata, Brunonis, Carolina, Cinnamomea, Femiginea, Hu^nis» 
Humilis, Ltevigata (Cherokee), Lucida, Ludda alba, Macrantha, Multiflora, 
Multiflora x Lutea, Nitida, Pbsardii, Pomifera, Rubiginosa, Setigera, Soulie- 
ana, Willmottife. 



The Cornell Rose Test-Garden 
Reports Progress 

By DR. A. C. BEAL 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

THE work of the Cornell Test-Garden of the American Rose 
Society has progressed satisfactorily. All of the beds in the 
original garden have been planted, and much has been 
accomplished in fitting additional land for increased plantings. 
Since the first season, the walks and paths have been in grass 
which has been kept mowed with a lawn-mower as often as 
needed from spring mitil fall. This adds greatly to the land- 
scape beauty of the garden. The edges of the beds have been 
kept carefully trimmed and the surface covered with loose soil 
or with a mulch of manure. Two applications of bone-meal 
were made, one in the spring and the other early in July. An 
application of wood-ashes was made in the early spring. The 
continuous wet weather all summer was not favorable to some 
varieties. The plants appeared to go into winter quarters in 
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good condition, and it is hoped that they have endured the 

present prolonged cold weather. We hope to have a generous 

display for all rose-lovers who may be privileged to visit us 

in 1918. 

NOTES ON NEW VARIETIES 

Hybrid Tea Roses 

Admiral Ward. (Pernet^Ducher, 1915.) A fine crimson-red; early in the 
8ea4K>n was one of the best four of this color. Large flowers throughout the 
season; better than Hadley; more vivid color than luchmond; plant more vig- 
orous and hardier than either. 

Augtutus Hartmann, (B. R. Cant & Sons, 1914.) An unusual shade of red — 
the brightest in the garden — more scarlet than Richmond; does not hold its color. 

Dtfiance, (Kress, 1914.) One of the best very dark red varieties. While the 
flowers lack tJie velvety texture of Chateau de CIos Vougeot, it is hardier. 
Flowers of Malmaison form; habit dwarf, bushy, with good foliage. 

Dorothy Page Roberts. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1907.) Semi-double; coppery 
pink, 8u£Pused with yellow; free-blooming; growth very vigorous, hajrdy, with 
splendid foliage. 

Ecarlaie. (Boytard, 1907.) Semi-double; red. A fine late summer- and fall- 
blooming rose. At Ithaca it is surpassed b^ other reds early in the season. 

Oorgeotis. (H. Dickson, 1915.) A promismg variety. Appears to be an in- 
tensified Mme. Melanie Soupert. 

Hooner Beaviy, (Domer, 1915.) A promising red rose. Flowers of beautiful 
form, large; color good and lasting; very fragrant. 

KiUamey Queen. (Budlong, 1909.) The best of the Killameys for outdoor 
planting. Flowers larger, color deeper and more lasting than Pmk Killamey; 
growth more vigorous. 

Lieui. Chaure. (Pemet-Ducher, 1910.) A very good red rose. 

Mrs. Andrew Carnegie. (Cocker, 1913.) A creamy white flower. The petals 
are thin, and under the conditions of 1917 the buds failed to open properly. 
Plant a weak grower, resembling in no respect its parent, Frau Karl Druschki. 
White Maman Cochet is superior to it. 

Ophelia. (W. Paul & Son, 1912.) Beautiful in bud and flower, blooms 
freely; a long keeper. Although its hardiness has not been tested, owing to 
the fact that our plants were planted in the spring of 1917, we consider it 
very promising. 

Red Cross. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1916.) Appears to be a more double Red- 
Letter Day. 

Red-Letter Day. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1914.) Semi-double, scarlet-crimson 
flowers which hold their color. Plant of upright habit, and the most vigorous 
grower of all the single class thus far tried. A really valuable rose. 

Simplicity. (H. Dickson, 1909.) The best white single Hybrid Tea. Flowers 
large, with a mass of golden stamens. 

Polyantha or Baby Rambler Roses 

Baby Elegance. (Hobbies, 191S.) Single; white, with yeUow centers; profuse 
bloomer; dwarf, compact habit; should be set close in the bed. 

Echo. (Lambert, 1914.) More vigorous and hardier than Louise Welter or 
Baby Tausendschdn. It is a true dwarf Tausendschdn. A free bloomer, remain- 
ing in flower throughout the season. 
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Mme. Jtdes Ootu^tdi, (Turbat, 1913.) Deep salmony pink; distinct; 
vigorous grower, hardy; very promising. 

Maman TurbaL (Turbat, 1911.) A rich pink, blooming in lar^ clusters 
throughout the season. Among the Polyanthas thus far tested, this is the best 
pink-flowered variety. 

Triompke OrleanaU, (Peauger, 1912.) The best red-colored, as well as the 
most vigorous-growing Polyantha. Flower-clusters very large; holds its color 
well over a long period, thus far surpassing Mme. Norbert Cevavasseur. 

Early-flowering Roses 

Belle Poitevine (H. Ru.), Blanc Double de Coubert (H. Ru.), Hanson's 
Yellow, Mrs. R. B. Mellon {fi, spinosissima), Rosa amUyoHs, R, Uanda, R. Ertr 
gdmantdi, R, kumilis, R, pomifera, R. ndnifdia, R» rugoaa albo-plerui, R. rugosa 
rubrO'pleMh R* spinonrissima, R, sjnnosisnnia vars.. Sir Thomas lipton (H. Ru.)» 
Souv. de Pierre Leperdrieux (H. Ru.). 

The earliest rose in full bloom each season is a single, pure white-flowered 
species, labeled No. 22 St. Petersburg, in the collection received from the Arnold 
Arboretum. 

Among the best fall-blooming Hybrid Teas are: Autumn Tints, Baron 
Palm, Chrissie Mackellar, Colleen, Countess Clanwilliam, C. W. Cowan, 
Gartendirektor Hartrath, Grace Molyneauz, Gruss an TepUtz, H. F. Eilers, 
Hilda Richardson, Lieut. Chaure, Mevrouw Dora van Tets, Milady, Mrs. J. 
Lynas, Mrs. Weymss Quin, Radiance, Red-Letter Day, Vema Mackay, Wil- 
lowmere. 

Hybrid Teas of Exceptional Vigor 

Dorothy Page Roberts, Duchess of Sutherland, Frau Karl Druschki, Gar- 
tendirektor Hartrath, George Dickson, King George V, Lady Ursula, La Tosca, 
Marchioness of Waterford, Mrs. A. R. Waddell, Mrs. Comwallis West, Mrs. J. 
Lynas, Radiance, Red Radiance, Wellesley. 

Hybrid Teas of Very Weak Growth 

Bessie Brown, Cardinal, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, Duchess of Albany, Earl 
of Warwick, Franz Deegen, Lady Helen Vincent, Mme. Leon Pain, Mme. 
Philippe Rivoire, Mme. Ravary, Mme. Jules Bouche, Marquise de Sinety» May 
Miller, Natalie Bottner, Princess Bonnie, Richmond. 

Laie-blooming Climbing Roses 

Coquina, Delight, Dorothy Perkins, Dorothy Dennison, Evangeline, Exoelsa* 
Farqunar, Hiawatha, Lady Gay, Lady Godiva, Milky Way, Minnehaha, Para- 
dise, R, setigerti, 'R. Wu^uraiana, Snowdrift, Sodenia, White Dorothy. 

Early-blooming Climbing Roses 

Adaia (Yellow Rambler), Baroness von Ittersum, Bridal Wreath, Clvis- 
tine Wright, Climbing American Beauty, Climbing Cecile Brunner, Climbing 
Gruss an Teplitz, Countess M. H. Chotek, Dawson, Euphrosyne (Pink Rambler)* 
Ezcellenz Kimtse, Gardenia, Geisha, Goldfinch, Jersey Beauty, Kommerseinrat 
W. Rautenstrauch, Leuchtstem, Oriole, Pink Roamer, Ren6 Andr6, R, midH^ 
fiorei. Ruby Queen, Tausendschdn, Thalia (White Rambler), Thomless Rambler. 



A Back- Yard Rose-Bloom Record 

By A. P. GREELEY, Washinston, D. C. 

Editor's Notb. — The careful record which follows ought to be of much 
value as a guide to amateur rose-growers, particularly in the latitude of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Greeley is a patent lawyer, and was formerly Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents. His roses are evidently his recreation. 

I HAVE kept a record the past season of my constant-bloom- 
ing roses to find out, so far as I could in a single season and 

with only one of a kind, what roses will do best under the 
conditions which I can give them, recognizing, of course, that 
failure on such a test is not to be taken as conclusive. Some of 
my roses are well established and are at their best, and a number 
are fairly well established, but the majority were set out last 
spring — some of them as late as June. Most of them are on their 
own roots, but a number that have done especially well are 
budded. 

I wanted to find out what roses for my particular yard, cared 
for with interest but little skill, would give the best results in 
quality of bloom, abundance of bloom, and length of bloom- 
ing season. I want roses that, from such number of plants as 
my small yard will accommodate, will give me a good number 
of fine blooms every day from May to November. My record 
shows seventy roses which have been all that I could expect of 
the best, and a considerable number more that promise to do 
very well another year. I have had some blooms, seldom less than 
a dozen, every day. 

My yard is little better than the ordinary city back yard. 
It is south of the house, is not shaded, and is inclosed with a 
low picket fence. But it is only S5 by 40 feet, and only half of 
its area is available for roses. The soil is distinctly poor, except 
as I have enriched it; and, as it has been difficult to get suitable 
manure, I have used mainly pulverized sheep-manUre and bone- 
dust. Fortunately, the natiu'al drainage is excellent, and the 
garden hose supplies plenty of water. 

My complete record includes 145 plants, all, except Paul 
Neyron and Climbing Mosella, constant-blooming roses, mainly 
Teas and Hybrid Teas. I have not attempted to count the 
blooms on the Polyanthas, except Eugenie Lamesch and Tip- 

(135) 
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188 THE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL 

Top» or on the few climbing roses and Hybrid Perpetuals which 
I have. 

From SO of these roses I cut» in May, 100 blooms. In June, 
from 100 roses, I cut 530; in July, 100 roses gave me 501 blooms; 
in August, 82 roses gave me 392 blooms; in September, from 
00 roses, I had 173 blooms; in October, from 30 roses, I had 159 
blooms, and the cold weather the first of November spoiled more 
than 140 promising buds on more than 40 plants. 

The seventy plants of which the record follows were all, 
except as noted, the two-year growing plants as supplied by 
leading rose-growers, and they were purchased from some 
eight or ten different growers, all coming a considerable dis- 
tance. Of the roses in the record it should be noted that Muriel 
Dickson died early in August, and that Hoosier Beauty was 
transplanted in July, checking its blooming. The blooming 
of Willowmere, OpheUa, and a number of others which did well 
the first part of the season, was later checked by the shade from 
dahlias and chrysanthemums which will be shifted to other 
positions another year. 

Only perfect blooms appear in the record. The date set out, 
whether budded or own-root, the date of first bloom and the 
distribution of blooms by months given in the record — all 
would have helped me in selecting roses which would do well for 
me, but I could not seem to find this information, even in the 
American Rose Annual. 

The record on pages 130 and 137 tells the story in detail. 
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A Partial list of Roses Introduced in 
America 

Compiled by CHARLES B. P. OEESDOBPF 
and THE EDITOR 

iCarrttfi te (Ui Tkird MdOiaa ta Uareh 10, 1918) 
In tlie IfilS American Roae AqiiubI there was meeatcd "A Butial IM <4 
American Hybridized Roaea, with Parentage and Date tA latroductioa to far 
ai Aacertsinable." The roses thui listed were in every caae admitted only upon 
information obtained fRxn the hybidizer or introduoer. or frmn a reliable 
source. Only hybridized sorte, and not "^torta," were lided, and no dsim of 
eompletenest was made. The listing was under hekdings for eacli hybridizer, 
and not general. 

At much expenditure of time and patience, and throuf^ much corre- 
spondence, Mr. Gcrsdorff has now covered the whde field of American intro- 
ductions, both as to snndlinp and qNwts. The Editor has added the roeea 
recwded hf the Amerkan Rose Society, and others of his cosnizauce. 

While It is bdieved that the result is more eranplete tlun any previously 

Ktdished, no dum for entire accural? ia nude. It ia insisted that the list baa 
sn most carrfully compiled, and that there ia in consequeace here presented 
the beginninR, at least, « an accurate name and origin HsL 

The carwssneas of grower* and introdurers in relation to names, Migin, 
etc., has been — and ia — painfully apparent. Unfortunate dupltcatioos appear, 
even in roses btioduced within the present century. 

It is expected that tiiia list will serve to prevent further duplications or 
Mww rimilaritiea, and proteat will be made against the r^iatration by the 
American Roae Sode^ noeafter of any roae uuda a name already used, (» 
<rf a rose for whidi no parentage ia given. 

Following the list m Abbieviatiooa and the List of Worka Consulted are 
the Referencea used, the numbers preceding wfaidi are found following names 
in the list of varieties, as authorities. 

Tbe Editor urgsa that any omissiona or enora be called to hia attention, 
and that makers of trade catalogues adopt the apelling and classification here 
presented. 

ABBRBV1ATI0N8 



LIST OP WORKS CONSULTED 

A B C of Rom Cnltare, Tin. bj Bdnid Book aboDt Btmet, A, by B. R. Hols. 

Ua«l«it. isgr. Book of Boms, The, by FTaads Pwkmui. 

Amstaurs' Ross Book, Tlw, by Shlrlvy 1880. 

Hibberd. Book ol Ras««, Tfaa, by Looit DaruuL 

Anniou Rose Cnltarift, Tlw, by C. M. Book of ths Rne, Tbs, by Forttt-MdUsii 

Ssiton. editsd by Fase-RoberU tc Molyneiu. 

BMutieso(tlieRo«,ata.,byH.Ciirtu.IS53. CaUlocoa da 1& neerue do Ba^telle pour 
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Commereial Rote Culture, by Eber Holmei. 
Coneoiirs intematioiial de roses, ete. 1006. 
Coltirated Rotes, etc., by T. W. Sanders. 

1809. 
Cultural Direotions for the Rose, ete., by 

John Cranston. 6th ed.; rev. 1877. 
Cultur, etc, der rosen, by C. Nickels. 1846. 
Die rose, ete., by T. Nietner. 1880. 
Encland^s National Flower, by George 

Bunyard. 
Hjstoire natureOe de la rose, etc., by J. L. 

M. Guillemeau. 1800. 
La rose, etc., by J. L. A. lioisdeur-Deslong- 

ohamps, 1844. 
La rose, etc., by Jules Bel. 1892. 
La rose, etc., by L. P. F. A. Chesnel de la 

Charboudais. 2d ed. 1838. 
Le livre d*or des roses, by Paul Herriot. 

1903. 
Les roses, by H. Jamain. 2d ed. 1873. 
Les roses de rimperatrioe, etc., by Jules 

Gravereauz. 
Les roses, etc., by Shirley Hibberd. 1882. 
Les Rosiers, etc., by P. C. M. Coehet. 3d 

ed.1909. 
List of Roses, etc., by Brougham A Vaux. 

1898. 
New Roses (supplement), by Rose Q. 

Kingsley. 1913. 
Nomenclature of the Rose, etc., by Leon 

Simon, let ed., 1899; 2d ed., 1906. 
Observations sur la nomenclature . . . 

roses, by J. Vibert. 1824. 
Parsons on the Rose, by 8. B. Parsons. 

1869. New and rev. ed. 1910. 
Podrome de la monographic .... roses, 

etc., by C. A. Thory. 



Bosarum monographia, by John Lindley. 

Rev. ed. 1830. 
Rose Amateurs' Guide, l^e, by Thomas 

Rivers. 11th ed. 1877. 
Rose Book (translation into English), by 

Julius HofiFman. 1906. 
Rose Book, The, by H. H. Thomas. 

Reprint of 1st ed.. 1914. 
Rose Garden, The, by WiUiam PauL 10th 

ed. 1903. 
Rose Growing, etc., by J. Q. Lookley. 2d 

ed. 
Rose Growing Made Easy, by E. T. Cook. 
Rose IkCanual, The, by Robert Buist. 4th 

ed. 1864. 
Roseraie de I'Hay, Guide, etc. 1910; 

Nomendature, etc 1902. 
Roses and How to Grow Them, by Leonard 

Barron. 
Roses and Rose Culture, by T. B. Jenkins. 
Roses and Rose Gardens, by W.P.Wright. 

1912. 
Roses and RoseOrowing, by Rose G. 

Ejngslor. 1906. 
Roses and Theur Culture, by W. D. Prior. 
3d ed. 1892. 

Roses, by H. C. Andrews. 
Roses, by H. Darlington. 1911. 
Roses, by Gemen and Bourg of Duchy of 

Luxembourg. 
Roses, by J. H. Pemberton. 
Roses, by Rafinesque-Schmalts. 
Rose, The, by H. B. Ellwanger. 
Rose, The, by Henry Shaw. 
Sod6t4 Nationale d'Horticulture de France, 

Section des Roses, etc. 1912. 
Tea Roses, etc, by F. R. Burnsidc 1893. 



REFERENCES 

The number at the end of mch description on the following pages refers to 
the sources considered in the list below. When two numbers follow, the rose 
has been described in each of the sources cited. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 



1899. 



6. 
7. 



Nomenclature de tous les noms de roses, by Leon Simon and P. Coehet. 

Beautiful Roses, by John Weathers. 1903. 

Roses and Rose-Growing, by Rose G. Kingsley. 1908. 

New Roses, by Rose G.Kingdey. 1913. 

Soci6t6 Nationale d'Horticulture de France, Section des Roses, Les plus belles rosss au 

debut du XX siede. 1912. 
Les roses, etc., by Shirley Hibberd. 1882. 
. . Parsons on the Rose, by S. B. Parsons. 1869 and 1910. 

8. The Book of Roses, by Frauds Parkman. 1866. 

9. The Amateur Garaenera* Rose Bo<dc, by Dr. Julius HofiFman; translation by John 

Weathers. 1905. 

10. The Rose Manual, by Robert Buist. 1854. 

11. List of Roses, by Bougham and Vaux. 1898. 

12. Concours international de roses nouvelles a Bagatelle 25 juin, 1908. 
Catalogue de la roseraie de BaptteUc 1913. 
Roses and Then: Culture, by W. D. Pryor. 1892. 
Information obtained from various sources, such as American and foreign catalogues, 

from American showers by oorrespondmcc From catalogues oi California Rose 
Company, Hu^di Dickson, Walsh, Alex. Dickson it Sons, Conard A Joum. Good A 
Reese, Ih-eer, Fanoher Creek Nurseries, Glen Saint Mary Nurseries, J. T. Lovett, 
Vaugfaan*s Seed Store, Jackson A Perkins Co.^lliott Nursery, Leeole Floral Co., 
Howard Rose Co., E. G, Hill Co., The Luther Burbank Co., and Hoopes, Bro. and 
Thomas Co. By correspondence from Walsh, Dingee it Conard, Conard it Jones, 
Farr. Totty, Butmore Nurseries, Heller Brothers, A. N. Pierson, Inc, McGrecor 
Brothers Co., Hugh Dickson, the Editor of The Oarden, London, England, John 
Lewis Childs, Inc, Gude Broc, and R. Witterstaetter and others. 



13. 
14. 
15. 
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Abundance, Foly. (Henderaon, 1910.) ClotiMe Soupert X Souv. du PreiicIeDt 

Carnot. $6. 
AinmuL Dewxt. H.T. (Taytor, 1899.) ^rt from Mme. Caraline Testout. 

IS, 1». 
AunRAi. Evans, H.T. (E. G. Hill Co.. 1907.) S, IS. tibertr X umumed 

aeedling. 18. 
Ahhihai. ScHun. H.T. (Cook, 1901.) Colonel Joffe X General Jacqueminot. 

Beceived BnMue Medal at Pan-American En»o^ioii. 19. 
AoNXB Elm.! Cabhan, HAu. (Caiman, .) Pei-dan Yellow X R. ngomt. 

16. 
AiSA BnBRDOLU, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1898: intro. by Couard & Jonea Co.) 

^chuiaiuia^brid. 
Aucs Aldbicb, H-Ru. (Craurd & JonesCo., 1901.) IS. fl. nvom X Caroline 

deSauial. 19. 
AucB Lemon, H.T. (Hill, 19U.) Mme. Hiilii^ Rivoiie X Paul Neyron. 25. 
AiacBiCA, H.CL (Walsh.) 14. 

AuERicA, N. (Faoe, 1SS9.) Large, fine flower of creamy white. 8,16. 
America, H.Ru. (Garden, Harvard Cnivenity, 18M.) 5. 
AuiBtcAN Bamheb, T. (Cartwri^t, 1879.) 1, 17. ^it of Bon Sileae. 19. 
American Beadtt, H.P. (Bancroft, 1880.) Syn., Mme. Perd. Jamain, a* 

which it seems to have been introduced in IVance by LedSchauz, 1873. 

S, 17, 19. (Field Brothers.) 16. 
American Beuji, H.P. (J. Burton, 1893.) Sport from American Beauty. 19. 
American Pilur, H.W. (Van Fket, 1902; intni. by Couard & Jones Co.) R. 

fFiabiratmui X R. utigera. 19. 
Amieka, Lkv. (Hockbridge, 1909.) IS. 

Anna Maria, Settcera type. (Feast, 1843.) 1, 13, 10. Syn., Anna Marie. IS. 
ANNtBCooK,T. (Coi^lSSS.) 1. Seedling frtnn Bon Siiene. 17. 
Apple Blobbom, Poly. (Sdiultheis. 1908.) 20. 
Arcadia, B.W. (Walih, 1S13.) IS. 

Abnou), HJElu. (Dawson, 1014.) R. mgoaa X General Jacqueminot. 
Atlab, H.T. (Hill, 190S.) 19. 

Adocbta, N. (18S3.) Sulphur. 1. Seedling from Solfaterre. 8. 
Babettb, H.a. (Walsh, 1908.) IS. 19. 
Bautihorb BEU.B, Setigera type. (Feast, 1S43.) 10, 19. 

Bbauti or Greshmont, Setigna hybrid. (Pentland of Bahinwre, 1854.) 10. 
Bbaiht or Gbebnwood. N. 17. 

Beauty of Robemawb, B. (Conard & Jtmsa Co., 1003.) IS, 19. 
Beautt or THE PRAistES, Setigera type. (Feast, 1843.) IS, 19. Syns., Queen 

of the Prairies, Prurie Queen, lOi Feast's No. I, Mme. Caradori AUan, 22. 
Bedford BxLUi, H.T. (Bedford Flower Company, rc^istemd 1916.) IS. 
Bku.! Americainb, H.P. (D. Boll. 1837.) 1, 10, 17. 
Birdie Blts, H.Cl. (Van Fleet, 1904; intco. by Ctmard It Jonc* Co.) l^Jene 

X Bm Slene. 19. 
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Bluhh Mabtland, H.T. (ToUy, 1912.) 15. 

Blush o'Dawn, H.T. (Walsh, 1902.) 13. 

BoMKiE Belle, H.Cl. (Walsh.) 

Boston, H.T. (Mont^meiy Co., r^. A. B. S., 1917.)Mr8. G«o. Shawyer X 

Montgomery seecUiiig. 15. 
Bbide, T. (May, 1885.) 15, 19. Sport from Catherine Mermet. 16. Syn., The 

Bride. 15. 
Bbtdehmatd, T. (Moore, 1892.) 15, 19. Sport from Catherine Mermet. 

Flrobably identical with The Hughes. 16. 
Bbighton Beauiy, T. (Originated by Bragg; sent out by May, 1891.) 16, 

17. 
BuRBANK, Bengal. (Burbank, 1900.) 5. Armosa (Hennosa) X seedling of Bon 

Silene. 15, 19. 
Buttercup, Cl.Ti (California Rose Onnpany, 1908.) 15. 
California, H.T. (Howard & Smith, 1916; reg. American Rose Society.) 
Captain Hudson, Per. (Kersbargen Brothers, 1911.) 15. 
Cardinal, H.T. (Cook, 1904.) Liberty X unnamed red seedling. 19. 
Caribsima, H.W. (Walsh, 1905.) 15. Seedling of Wichuraiana. 19. 
Cabouns Cook, T. (Cook, 1871.) Seeldmg from Safrano. 17. 
Catherine Bell, H.P. 20. (Bell & Son, 1877.) 17. 
Champion of the Wobld, Bengal. (Woodhouse, 1894.) 1. 
Chamfnet's PmK Clubtbb, N. Supposed hybrid of R, Mnenns X R* 

moschata raised about 1816 by John Champney, of Charleston, S. C. 

About 1817 Philip Noisette, of tue same city, grew from it a rose which his 

brother, Louis Noisette, of Paris, distributed as Blush Noisette. 2, 16. 
Champ Weiland, H.T. (Weiland and Bisch, reg. A. R. S., 1916.) Sport from 

Killamey. 15. 
Chables Getz, B. (Cook, 1871.) 17. 
Chables Wagneb, H.P. (Van Fleet, 1904; intro. by Conard & Jones Co.) 

Jean Liabaud X Victor Hugo. 
Childs' Jewel, H.T. (Childs, 1902.) Sport from KULim^t 15. 
Chbistine Wbight, H.W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1909.) Unnamed 

seedling X Mme. Caroline Testout. 
Cindebella, H.W. (Walsh, 1909.) 15, 19. 

Claba Barton. (Van Fleet, 1898.) Clotilde Soupert X American Beauty. 16. 
Cumbino Amebican Bbautt, H.W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas, Co., 1909.) 

American Beauty X Marion Dingee X Wichuraiana. 15. Silver Medal 

A. R. S., 1915. 

Cumbino Bbidesmaid, T. (Dingee & Conard, .) Sport. 15. 

Cumbino Cecilb Bbxtnneb, Po&. (Sport at Riverside, Calif., 1901.) 15. 
CuMBiNG Clotilde Soupebt, Poly. (Din^pe & Conard, 1902.) Sport* 19. 

Climbing Col. R. S. Williamson, H.T. (Dingee & Conaitl, .) ^)ort. 15. 

Climbing Comtbssb Eva Stabhsmbebo, T. (Glen Saint Mary Nurseries, 1917.) 

Sport. 15. 
Cumbino Etoile de Fbance, H.T. (Howard Rose Co., 1915.) Sport. 15. 
Climbing F^u Kabl Dbuschki, H.P. (Lawrenson, 1906.) Sport. 15, 19. 
Climbing Gbuss an Teputz. H.T, (Storrs & Harrison, 1911.) Sport. 15. 
Climbing Helene Cambieb, H.T. (California Rose Co. 1911.) Sport. Syn., 

Climbing Helene Gambier. 15. 
Cumbino Helen Gtould, H.T. (Good & Reese, 1912.) Sport from Balduin 

(Helen Gould). 15. 
Climbing Hugh Dickson, H.P. (California Rose Company, 1914.) Sport. 15. 
Climbing Killabnet, H.T. (Reinberg, 1908.) Sport. 15. 
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CuMBiNO La Fbancx, H.T. (Henderson, 1893.) Sport. 1, 3, 19. 

Climbing Lebebtt, H.T. (May, 1908.) Sport. 23, 26. 

Climbing Mabib Guillot, T. (Good & Iteese, 1897.) Sport. Syns., President 

Cleveland; Frances Willard. 15. 
Climbino MiBTEOB, H.T. Sport. 3. 

Climbing Mmb. Jules Gbolbz, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, .) Sport. 15. 

Cumbino Mme. Welche, T. (Mellen, 1911.) Sport. 15. 

Climbing Mosella, Poly. (Conard & Jones Co., 1909.) Sport. 15, 19, 25. 

Cumbino Mbs. W. J. Grant, H.T. (£. G. Hill Company, 1899.) Sport from 

Mrs. W. J. Grant (BeUe Siebrecht). Syn., Climbing Belle Siebrecht (W. 

Paul & Son, 1899). 15, 23. 
Climbing My Maryland, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, 1915.) Sport. 15. 
Climbing Oriental, C. (U. S. Department of Agricultiue, 1914.) Seedling. 15. 
Climbing Papa Gontier, T. (Riverside, Calif., 1901.) Sport. 15. 
Climbing Perls des Jardins, T. (J. Henderson, 1891.) Sport, 2, 3, 13, 17, 19. 
Climbino Pink American Beauty, H.T. (U. S. Nur. Co., reg. 1914.) 15. 
Climbing Pink Maman Cochet, T. (Conard & Jones Co., 1915.) Sport. Syns., 

Climbing Maman Cochet; Climbing Pink Cochet. 15. 
Climbing Rainbow, T. (California Rose Company, 1914.) Sport 15. 
Climbing Rhea Reid, H.T. (California Rose Company, 1914.) Sport. 15. 

Climbing Rosemary, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, .) Sport. 15. 

Climbino Sunburst, H.T. (Howard Rose Co., 1915.) Sport. 15. 

Climbing White Killabney, H.T. (Conard & Jones, .) Sport. 15. 

Climbino Winnie Davis, T. (California Rose Company, 1913.) Sport. 15. 
Climbino Wootton, H.T. (Thos. Butler, 1899.) Sport of Souv. of Wootton. 15. 
Columbia, H.W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1903.) Unnamed seedling X 

Mme. Caroline Testout. 
Columbia, H.T. (Hill, reg. A. R. S., 1917.) Ophelia X Mrs. George Shawyer. 
CoQUiNA, H.W. (Walsh, 1909.) 15, 19. 

Cora L. Barton, N. (Buist, 1850.) Seedling from Lamarque. 21. 
Cornelia Cook, T. (Cook, 1855.) 15, 19.^ Sometimes given as Cornelia Koch. 

(A. Koch, 1855.) Seedling from Devoniensis. 17. 
Corona, H.Ramb. (Burbank, 1913.) 15. 

Coronet, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, 1897.) Camune, 1; white, yellow, 13. 
Crimson Champion, H.T. (Cook, 1916.) 15. 
Crimson Queen, H.T. (Montgomery, 1912.) Liberty X Richmond X General 

MacArthur. 
Crimson Roamer, H.W. (Manda, 1901.) Bardou Job X Jersey Beauty. 
Cumberland Belle, Moss. (Dreer, 1900.) Sport from Princess Adelaide. 19. 
Dark Pink Russell* H.T. (Montgomery, 1916.) Sport. 15. 
David Harum, H.T. (Hill, 1904.) 3,19. 

Dawson, H.Mult. (Dawson, 1890.) jR.mt</ff/ZoraX Gen. Jacqueminot twice. 19. 
Dawson's Hybrid Rugosa, H.Ru. (Dawson, .) General Jacqueminot 

X R' rugosa. 15 
Dawsoniana, Mult. (Ellwanger, 1901.) 13. 

Daybreak, H.W. (Dawson, 1909.) JR. Wichuraiana X R* indica earnea, 
Daydawn, H.T. (Heller Brothers, 1909.) 15. 
Debutante, W. (Walsh, 1902.) R, Widiuraiana X Baroness Rothschild. 15, 

16, 19. 
Defiance, H.T. (Hill, 1907.) Lady Battersea X Gruss an Tralitz. 19. 
Defiance, H.T. (Kress, registered 1914.) ''Cross between Gruss an Teplits 

and Etoile de France." 
Delight, H.C1. (Walsh, 1904.) A. R. S. Cert, of Merit. 15, 19. 
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DiNSMOBE, H.P. (Henderson, 1888.) 1. 

DobothtPebkin8,H.W. (Jadcson & Perkins, 1902.) KWidturaianaXMrne. 

Gabriel Luizet. 9. (1901.) 15. 
Double Laevigata, Ltev. (California, 1900.) Syns., Double Cherokee; R. 

IcBvigaia fi,'pl. 15. 
DouBUB Ophelia, H.T.. (Hill, reg. A. R. S., 1917.) Ophelia X unnamed seedling. 
Double Pink Killabnet, H.T. (Robert Soott & Son, 1910.) Sport. 15. 
Double White Killabnet, H.T. (Budlong, 1918.) Sport. 15. 
Double White Killabnet, H.T. (Totty, 1914.) Sport. 15. 
Db. Kane, N. (Pentland, 1856.) 16, 17. 
Db. W. Van Fleet, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1910.) R. Wichurmana X Souv. du 

President Camot. Syns., Dr. Van Fleet; Van Fleet Rose. 15. 
Eastebn Gem, T. (Conard & Jones Co., 1905.) 19. 
Edwabd Vn, Poly. (Schultheis, 1910.) 26. 
Edwin Lonsdale, H.W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1908.) R. Wichvraiana 

X Safrano. 19. 
Elboanb, Setigera type. (Feast, about 1848.) Syn., Chillicothe Multiflora. 10. 
Elizabeth Zeigleb, H.W. (A. N. Pierson, reg. 1917.) Sport of Dor. Perkins. 
Ella Chatin, H.T. (Hill, 1909.) 13. 
Ella Mat, T. (May, 1890.) 5. 
Emfbess of China, Bengal. (Jackson & Perkins, 1896.) 5, 15, 19. Syn.. Apple 

Blossom. 15. 
Enghanteb, H.T. (Cook, 1903.) Mme. Caroline Testout X Furon. 19. 
Ebskine Pabk Belle, W. (Edw. J. Norman.) Sport from R. Widmrcnana. 15. 
Etohjs de Fbange, Jb., H.T. (California Rose Company, 1911.) Sport. 15. 
Eva Cobinne, Setigera type. (Pierce, of Washington, D. C, 185-.) 10. 
Evangeline, H.W. (Walsh, 1906.) 15, 19. JR. Wichuraiana X Crimson 

Rambler. 12. 
EvELTN, H.T. (A. N. Pierson, Inc., reg. A. R. S., 1918.) Sp<nrt of Ophelia. 15. 
Eybbgbeen Gem, H.W. (Manda, 1889.) R, Widiuraiana X Mme. Hoste. 19. 
ExcELBA, H.Cl. (Walsh, 1908.) Syn., Red Dorothy Perkins. 15. Hubbard 

Gold Medal A. R. S., 1914 
Fabquhab, H.W. (Dawson, 1903.) R. Wichuraiana X Crimson Rambler. 15, 16, 

19. Syn., The Farquhar. 15. 
Flag of the Union, T. (HaUock & Thorpe.) Sport from Bon Silene. 17. 
Flobence Chenoweth, Aus. Brier. (Chenowetn, reg. A. R. S., 1918.) Sport 

of Mme. Edouard Herriot. 15. 
Floweb of Faibfield, Mult. (Schultheis, 1909.) 13. (1908.) 15. (Ludorf, 

1908.) 19. Syn., Everblooming Crimson Rambler. 15. 
*Flubh o'Dawn, H.T. (Walsh, 1902.) Margaret Dickson X Sombreuil. 19. 
Fbancib Scott Ket, H.T. (Cook, 1913.) Radiance X No. 411 (an unnamed 

crimson seedling). 
Fbbdebigk R. M. Undbitz, H.W. (Undritz, reg. A. R. S., 1917.) Dr. W. Van 

Fleet X Mrs. W. J. Grant (Belle Siebrecht). 15. 
Gainsbobough, C1J9.T.^ (Good & Reese, 1903.) Sport from Viscountess 

Folkestone. Syns., Climbing Viscountess Folkestone; Gainesboro. 15. 
Galaxt, W. (Walsh, 1906.) 26. 
Gabdenia, H.W. (Manda, 1899.) JR. Wichuraiana X Perle des Jardins. 19. 

Syn., Hardy Marechal Niel. 15. 
Gabket Cldcbeb, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1907.) 
Gem of the Pbaibie, Setigera type. (Burgesse, 1868.) Beauty of the Prairies X 

Mme. Laffay. 7. 

♦Probably identical with BluBh o*Dawn. H.T. (Walsh. 1902.) 13. 
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GxNiSLLL I^acAbthub, H.T. (Hill 1904.) 19. 

General Robert £. Lee, T. (Good & Reese* 1896.) 15. 

General von Moi;rKE, H.P. (Bell & Son, 1873.) Seedling &om Charles 

Lefebvre. Inferior. 17. 
George Peabodt, B. (Pentland, 1857.) 16. Seedling from Paul Joseph. 17. 
Golden Gate, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1892.) 9, 19. Safrano X Cornelia Cook. 

5, 9. (Jones of New Orleans, about 1888.) 16. 
Golden Gem, H.T. (TowiD, reg. A. R. S., 1917.) Lady HillingdonXHarry Kirk. 
Golden Trophy, C1.T. (California Rose Company, 1914.) 15. 
Grevillb, Mult. (Amenca, 1900.) Syns., Grevillea and Seven Sisters. 15. 
Hadlet, H.T. (Montgomery, 1914.) liberty X Richmond, the resulting seed- 
ling X Genml MacArthur. Awarded Gold Medal A. R. S., 1914. 

Hanba, HJKu. (Iowa Experiment Station, .) 15. 

Haribon's Yellow, Brier. (Harison, of New York.) 10,19. (1830.) 15. Syns., 

JR. Haruonii; Hogg's Yellow; Yellow Sweetbrier. 21. 
Helen Good, T. (Good & Reese, 1906.) Sport from Maman Cochet. 15, 19. 

Syn., Grolden Cochet. 15., 
Helen Mills, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, 1910.) 25. 
Helen Tavt, H.T. (U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1918.) Syn., Miss Helen 

Taft 15. 
Henry Irving, H.P. (Conard & Jones, 1907.) 19. 
Henrt M. Stanley, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1879.) 15. 
Hiawatha, H.Cl. (Walsh, 1904.) A. R. S. First Prize. 15, 16. Crimson 

Rambler X Carmine Pillar. 19. 
HiBBEBTiA, C. (Buist, about 1880.) 21. 
Highland Maby, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1908.) 19. 

HooeoEB Beauty, H.T. (F. Domer & Sons Co., 1915.) Syn., Liberty Beauty. 
Ideal, H.T. (Jacob Becker, 1900.) 15, 19. 

Imfboved Rainbow, T. (Burbank, .) 15. 

Indllna, H.T. (Hill, 1907.) 18. Rosalind Orr English X Frau Karl Druschki. 12. 

Intensity, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, 1908.) 19,25. 

Isabella Gbay, N. (Gray, 1855.) Seedling from Cloth of Gold or Chroma- 

tella. 8, 17. 
Isabella Sfbunt, T. (Sprunt, 1866.) 15. Sport from Safrano. 17. 
IvoBY, T. (American Rose Company, 1902.) Sport from Golden Gate. 3, 19. 

Syn., White Golden Gate. 15. 
Jacksonia, C. (Buist, about 1880.) Syn., Hundred-leaved Daily. 21. 
James Sfbunt, CLBengal. (Sprunt, 1856.) 6, 9. Sport &om Agrippina. 17. 
Jane, Setigera type. (Pierce, about 1850.) 1, 10. 

Janice Meredith, Bengal. (Hill, 1903.) Armosa (Hermosa) X La France. 9. 
Jebsey Beauty, H.W. (Manda, 1899.) R, Wiehuraiana X Perle des Jardins. 

19. 
Jessica, H.W. (Walsh, 1909.) 25. 
John Bttbton, W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1908.) R, Wi^uraiana X 

Safrano. 19. 
J. S.Fay,H.P. (Walsh, 1908.) 15,19. 
Jubilee, H.P. (Henderson, 1898.) 1, 19. (1897.) 15. (Walsh, 1897.) lector 

Hugo X Prince Camille de Rohan. 16. 
KAuaA,H.W. (Walsh, 1918.) 15. 
Keystone, Mult. (Dingee & Conard, 1904.) 15, 19. 
Killabney Queen, H.T. (J. A. Budlong & Son Co., 1909.) Sport. 15. 
King David, H.T. (California Rose Company, 1910.) 15. 
King of the Pbatrtwh, Setigera type. (Feast, 1848.) 1, 10. 
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La Dbtboit, H.T. (Hopp, 1904.) 15. Mme. Caroline Testout X Bridesmaid. 

19. (P. Breitmeyer's Sons, 1908.) 16, 25. 
Lady Blanche, H.W. (Walsh, 1918.) 15. 

Lady Cbomwell, H.T. (A. N. Pierson, Lie, 1912.) Sport of My Maryland. 15. 
Lady Dorothea, T. (Dunlop, 1898.) 16. 

Lady Duncan, Creeper, H.W. (Dawson, 1909.) R, Wiekuraiana X A. rugosa. 
Lady Gay, W. (Walsh, 1905.) 15, 19. R, Wiekuraiana X Bardou Job. 5, 16. 
Lady Mass, Cl.T. (California Rose Company, 1909.) 15. 
La Fiamma, H.W. (Walsh, 1909.) 15, 19. Syn., La Flamme. 15. 
Landreth'b Carminb, N. (D. & C. Landreth, 1824.) Syn., Carmine Cluster. 10. 
Lansdowne, H.T. (Leonard, registered 1914.) 15. 
Le Vesuve, Bengal-C. (Sprunt, 1858.) 8. 
Lilly Ito, Semp. (Hill, 1907.) 19. 
Little Sunshine, Poly. (Hybridized by Alexander R. Cumming, Jr.; reg. 

A. R. S., 1915, by A. N. Pierson, Inc.) R, muUiflara nana X Soleil d'Or. 
LiTTLB White Pet, Poly. (Henderson, 1879.) 1, 13, 19. 
Lo8 Angeles, H.T. (Howard, registered A. R. S., 1916.) Mme. S^;ond Weber 

X Lyon Rose. 15. 
LuciLE, H.W. (Walsh, 1918.) 15. 

LuTEA, N. (Buist, .) Syn., R, Smithiu 21. 

Madison, T. (Hentz, 1912.) 15. 

Madonna. H.T. (Cook. 1908) 19. Lady Mary Fitzwilliam X . 12. 

Sport from White Lady. 19. 
Magnafrano, H.T. (Van Fleet, 1905; intro. by Conard & Jones Co.) Magna 

Charta X Safrano. 19. 
Maid Marion, H.W. (Walsh, 1909.) 15. 

Maid of Honor, T. (Hoffmeister, 1899.) Sport of Catherine MermeL 16, 19. 
Manda's Triumph, W. (Manda, 1897.) 3. R. Wichwraiana X a Hybrid Per- 
petual. 19. 
Marion Brunell. C.T. (F. H. Brunell, Alabama, 1917.) Sport of Reine Marie 

Henriette. 15. 
Marion Dingeb, H.T. (Cook, 1889.) Caserta X General Jacqueminot X 

Marechal Niel X (Pierre Netting X Safrano). 19. 
Mark Twain. H.T. (Hill, reg. A. R. S. 1902.) 5, 13, 19, 25. 
Marshall P. Wilder, H.P. (Ellwanger & Barry, 1885.) 15, 16, 17. 
Mary Hill, H.T. (HiU, 1917.) Ophelia X Sunburst. 

Mary Lovett, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1915.) R. Wiehuraiana X Frau Karl Druschki. 
Mary Washington, Mult. Said to have been planted by George Washington 

on hb estate at Mount Vernon and named by him in honor of ms mother. 18. 

Syn., Martha Washington. 15. 

Master Burke, jR. Lawreneiana. (Feast, .) 21. 

Maud Little, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1891.) 1. 

Mayflower, T. (Hill, 1910.) 

May Miller, H.T. (Hill, 1910.) Unnamed seedling X Paul Neyron. 5. 

May Queen, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1898; intro. by Conard & Jones Co.) 19. 

R, ff^ichuraiana X Mrs. de Graw. 16. 
Milady, H.T. (Towill, 1913.) Richmond X J. B. Clark. 
Milky Way, H.W. (Walsh, 1909.) 15. 
Minnehaha, H.W. (Walsh, 1905.) 15. ii.^us^fatanaX Paul Neyron. 5,16,19. 

Minnie Francis, T. (America, .) 15. 

Miss Bell. T. (Int. and date unknown.) 10. 

Miss Kate Moulton, H.T. (Monson, 1906.) 15. Mme. Caroline Testout X 

La France X Mrs. W. J. Grant (Belle Siebrecht). 15, 19. 
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Miss Maudt Shubbook, H.T. (California Rose C<Hnpany» 1914.) Sport from 

Mrs. Aaron Ward. 15. 
Miss Ruby Dent, H.P. (California Rose Coin]>any» 1916.) Sport from Mrs. 

John Laing; also classed as a Hybrid Tea. 15. 
Miss Saboent, T. (Mackenzie, of Philadelphia, about 185-.) 10. 
Mllb. Mabthb Htbigoten, H.C. (Hill, 1902.) 25. 
Mmb. Boll, H.P. (Boll, 1859.) 5,6,16.17. 
Mme. Btbne, N. (Buist, 1850.) 10. Seedling of Lamarque. 21. 
Mme. Tbudeaux, H.P. (Boll, 1850.) 1,17. 

Mme. Tbxtdeattx, D. (Boll, .) 10. 

Montrose, H.T. (Cook, 1916.) 15. 

Mbs. Bayabd Thateb, H.T. (Waban Rose Cons., reg. A. B. S., 1916.) 15. 

Mbs. Belmont Tiffany, H.T. (Budlong, 1917; reg. A. R. S., 1917, and intro. 

by A. N. Pierson, Inc., 1918.) Sport of Sunburst. 
Mbs. Cbablbs Belu H.T. (A. N. Pierson, reg. A. R. S., 1917.) Sport of 

Radiance. 
Mbs. Chablbs Russell, H.T. (Montgomery, 1913.) "Mme. Abel Chatenay, 

Marquise Litta de Breteuil, ^^e. Caroline Testout, Mrs. W. J. Grant (Belle 

Siebiecht), General MacArthur, and three seedlings resulting from these 

crosses are all combined to produce Mrs. Charles Russell." 15. 

Mbs. Chas. Dinoeb, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, .) 15. 

Mbs. Chas. Gsbsdobff, C1.H.T. (Gersdorff» reg. A. R. S., 1916.) White 

climbing rose X Killamey. 
Mbs. Cleveland, H.P. (GiU, 1897.) 1, 13, 19. 
Mbs. de Gbaw, B. (Burgess, 1885.) 16. 

Mbs. F. F. Thompson, H.T. (Totty, 1915.) Sport of Mrs. Geo. Shawyer. 15. 
Mbs. Henby Winnett, H.T. (Dunlop, reg. A. R. S., 1917.) Mrs. Charles 

Russell X Mrs. George Shawyer. 15. 
Mbs. J. PiEBPONT MoBGAN, T. (May, 1895.) 15, 16. Sport from Mme. Cusin. 

Syn., Mrs. Pi^pont Morgan. 15. 

Mbs. LovETT. H.W. (Dr. Van Fleet. .) 15. 

Mbs. M. H. WAiisn, H.Cl. (Walsh, 1911.) Syn., Mrs. Walsh. 15. Gold Medal 

of A. R. S., 1911. 
Mbs. Moobfield Stobey, H.T. (Waban Rose Conservatories, reg. A. R. S., 

1915.) General MacArthur X Joseph Hill. 
Mbs. Ouveb Ames, H.T. (May, 1902.) 15, 19. Sport from Mme. Cusin. 16. 
Mbs. Opie,T. (Bell & Son. 1877.) 17. 
Mbs. Piebce, Setigera type. (Pierce, about 1850.) 10, 17. Syn., Mrs. Hov^. 

22. 
Mbs. Potteb Palmeb, H.T. (Breitmeyer, 1909.) 19, 25. 
Mbs. R. B. Mellon, H. Spin. (Elliott Nurseiy, 1917.) Seedling. 15. 
Mbs. Robebt Gabbett, H.T. (Cook, 1900.) Caserta X F. £. Verdier. 
Mbs. Robebt Peaby, C1.H.T. (Dingee & Conard, 1898.) Sport from Kaiserin 

Augusta Victoria. 15. 
Mbs. Sabah Yeats, H.T. (Originated and reg. by Yeats, 1916; intro. by 

A. L. RandaU Co., 1917.) 15. 
Mbs. Theodobe Roosevelt, H.T. (Hill, 1904.) Sport of La France. 19. 
Mbs. W. C. Whitney, H.T. (May, 1894.) 11. 16. 
Mbs. Wm. R. Heabst, H.T. (A. N. Pierson, Inc., reg. A. R. S., 1916.) Sport 

of My Maryland. 15. 
MuBiEL MooBE, H.T. (Moore, 1916.) Sport of My Maryland. 
My Mabyland, H.T. (Cook, 1908.) Madonna X Enchanter. 
Nbvia, Setigera type. (Feast, 1843.) 10. 
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Nsw Ckntubt, H.Ru. (Van Fleet* 1900; intro. by Cooard & Jones Co.) JR. 

rugoia X Clotikle Soupert. 
Nbwfort Faibt, H.W. (Gardner; intro. by Roehrs, 1906.) 12, 19. 

NUiBS CocHBT, T. (California, .) 15. 

NoBiCA,H.T. (Din^ & Conard, 1904.) 4,19,25. 

NoRTHKBN Light, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1898; intro. by Conard & Jones Co.) 

Wichuraiana hybrid. 19. 

Oakmont, H.P. (May, 1893.) 15, 19. 

Old Blubh, N. (Noisette, 1817.) 2. 

OuviA, H.T. (ffill, 1907.) 15. 19. Syn., Oliva. 15. 

Ofheua SuFREifB, H.T. (Dailledouze Bros.; reg. Soc. American Florists, 

1917.) Sport. 24. 
Obiole, H.T. (California Rose Company, 1910.) 15. 

Pallida, Setigera type. (Feast, 1843.) 10, 17, 20, 

Panama, H.P. (Hill, 1908.) Paul Neyron X seedling of Joseph Hill. 5. 

Panama, H.T. (Cook, 1013.) Dreuschia X unnamed pink seedling. 

Awarded Silver Medal, A. R. S., 1915. 
Pan-Amebica« H.T. (Henderson, 1902.) American Beauty X Mme. Caroline 

Testout. 19. 
Paradibe, H.W. (Walsh, 1907.) 15,19. 
Paul db Longfrb, H.T. (Hill, 1906.) 19. 
Pearl Queen, W. R. Wichuraiana X Mrs. de Graw. 16. 
Pearl Rivebs, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1890.) 1, 16. 

Pbbfbtual Michigan, Setigera type. (Feast, about 1843.) 10. Everbloom- 

ing Prairie Queen voBy be a synonym. 
Philadblfhia, Bamb. Crimson Rambler X Victor Hugo. 16, 19. Probably 

the same as Philadelphia, H.Mult. (Van Fleet, 1904; intro. by Conard & 

Jones Co.) Syn., Philadelphia Crimson Rambler. 15. 
PkLLAB OF Gold, T. (Conarci & Jones, 1909.) 19. 
Pink Cherokee, Leev. (California, 1887.) R. kevigata X R* indiea. 15. 
Pink Frau Karl Drubchki, H.P. (California Rose Conupany, 1910.) Sport. 15. 
Rnk Ofheua, H.T. (Howard & Smith, 1916.) Sport from Ophelia. 
Pink Pearl, H.W. (Manda, 1901.) A. Wiekuraiana X Meteor. 
Pink RoAMER, H.W. (Manda, 1898.) 19. Syn., Pink Rover. 15. 
Pink Soufert, Poly. (Dingee & Conard, 1896.) 1. 
Pom Pom, H.C1. (U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1910.) 25. Crimson 

Rambler jR. Widiuraiana, 15. 
President Taft, H.T. (McCuUough, 1908.) Syns., President W. H. Taft; 

Taft Rose; Wm. H. Taft 15. 
Prxttt American (R, Lawreneiana), (Boll, 18S-. or 185-.) 10. 

Pridb of the South, Setigera type (America, .) 15. 

Pride of Washington, Setigera type. (Pierce, about 185—*.) 7, 10, 19. 

Primrose, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1908.) 19. 

Princess Bonnie, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1897.) 1. Bon Silene X Wm. F. 

Bennett. 19. 
Princess £na. Poly. (H. B. May, 1907.) Sport of Baby Crimson Rambler. 26. 
Priscilla, H.T. (Henderson, 1910.) Kaiserin Augusta Victoria X Frau Karl 

iJi' iiM^nlri 5 25 

Prof. C. S. Sargent, H.W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1903.) R, Wu^ 
uraiana X Souv. d'Auguste Metral. (Not the same as Sargent.) 19. 

PuRiTT, H.W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1917.) Unnamed seedling X 
Mme. Caroline Tc^uL Silver Medal of A. R. S., 1915. 
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QuuN BsATUciB, H.T. (Credited to Kramer, 1007, by Good & Reese Co.) 15. 

(Dingee & Conard, 1006.) 15. 
Qubknof£]>gelt,H.P. (Floral Exchange, 1002.) 10. (Floral Exchange, 1807.) 

Sport &om American Beauty. Syn., rhik American Beauty. 15. 
QuKENB ScABLST, Bengal. (Hallock & Thorpe, 1880.) 15, 17. Syn., Bed 

Hermosa. 15. 
Radiance, H.T. (Cook, 1008.) Enchanter X Cardinal. Awarded Silver 

Medal of A. R. S., 1014. 10. 
Rainbow, T. (Sievers, 1801.) Sport from Papa Gontier. 3, 10. (Dingee & 

Conard, 1801.) 2. Sievers was probably the originator. 
Ramona, Lsev. (Dietrich & Turner, 1018.) Sport from Fink Cherokee. Syn., 

Red Cherokee. 15. 
Rbd Radiance, H.T. (A. N. Pierson, Inc., 1016.) 15. 

Red Radiance, H.T. (Gude Bros., 1016.) Sport. Darker than Pierson's. 15. 
Rbgina, H.Ramb. (Walsh, 1016.) 15. 
Reliance, H.T. (Hill, 1010.) 4, 10. Etoile de France X Chateau de Clos 

Vougeot. 15. 
Rena IU>bbinb, H.T. (Hill, 1011.) Paul Neyron X Mme. Jenny Gillemot. 
Rhea Reid, H.T. (Hill, 1008.) American Beauty X red seedling. 12, 10. 
Richmond, H.T. (HiU, 1005.) Lady Battersea X Liberty. 10. Syn., Ever- 

bloonung Jack Rose. 15. 
Robert Craig, H.W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1003.) R, Wiekuraiana 

X Beaute Inconstante. 10. 

ROBEBT HieT.f.»n, T. (HiU, 1011.) 

RoBEBT SooTT, H.T. (Robert Scott & Son, 1001.) 15. Merveille de Lyon X 

Mrs. W. J. Grant (Belle Siebrecht). 10. 
Robin Hood, H.T. (Hill, 1012.) 

RoaAUE, T. (EUwanger & Barry, 1884.) Seedling from Marie Van Houtte. 17. 
RoaAUND, H.T. (F. R. Pierson Co., reg. A. R. S., 1018.) Sport of Ophelia. 15. 
RoBAUND Obr Engubh, H.T. (Bfill, 1005.) 8, 15. Mme. Abel Chatenay X 

Papa Gontier. 10. 
Rosa acicularis. (Lmdley, 1820.) 25. 
Rosa microphtlla. (Lindley, 1820.) 25. 

RoBA MoTEsn, ^pedes. (Wilson, from China, .) 25. 

RoBA SERiCEA. (Lindley, 1820.) 25. 

RoBA spiNOBiasiMA HTBRiDA. (Elliott Nursery, .) 15. 

Rosa Wighuraiana variegata. (Conard & Jones Co., .) 15. 

RoBA XANTHiNA. (lindley, 1820.) 25. 

RosEiCART, H.T. (Hill, 1007.) 15, 10. 

Rose Preboer, H.T. (Hill, reg. A. R. S., 1017.) OpheliaX Mrs. Charles Russell. 

Robe Queen, H.T. (Hill, 1011.) 

RoBERiE, H.Ramb. (R. Witterstsetter, 1017.) Sport from Tausendsch6n. 15. 

Syn., Rosary. 15. 
Royal Clubter, Ramb. (Conard & Jones Co., 1800.) Armosa (Hermosa) X 

Dawson. 10, 25. 
RuBT GrOLD, T. (O'Conuor, 1802.) Sport from a graft of Catherine Mermet 

on Miurechal Niel. 16. 
Ruby QxTEEN, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1800; intro. by Conard & Jones Co.) A. 

Wiekuraiana X Queens Scarlet. 16. 
Rugosa MAGNincA, H.Ru. (Van Fleet, 1005; intro. by Conard & Jones Co.) 

R, rugosa X Ards Rover. 
RuasEUANA, Setigera type. 21. (Russel, 1000.) 25. Syns., Russell's Cottage; 

Russel's Cotti^^e. 15. Syns., Sotflet Grevillea; Cottage Rose. 21. 
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BuTB Vbstal, CIT. (Vestal & Sons, 1908.) Syn., Climbing Bride. 15. 

Santa Boba, Bengal. (Burbank, 1900.) 13, 19. 

Sarah Ibabelle Gill, T. (Gill, 1897.) 19. 

Saboent, H.W. (Dawson, 1910). JR. WichurcAana X Crimson Rambler X 

Baroness Rothschild. 
Satisfaction, N. (California Rose Company, 1915.) 15. 
Skftebibsb Mobn, H.T. (Turner, 1915.) Sport from Mme. Paul Euler. ^ 15. 
Setina, C1.B. (Henderson, 1879.) Sport of Armosa (Hermosa). Syns., Climb- 
ing Hermosa; Cetina. 9, 15« 17, 19. 
Shefhebd's Obiole, N. (T. B. Shepherd Company, 1905.) 15. 
SiLVEB Moon, H.W. (Van Fleet, 1910.) A. Widwraiana X R. lamgata 

(Cherokee Rose). 15. 
Silvia, H.T. (F. R. Pierson Co., reg. A. R. S., 1918.) Sport of Ophelia. 15. 
Sib Thomas Lifton, H.Ru. (Van Fleet, 1900; intro. by Conard & Jones Co.) 

R, rugoaa X Clotilde Soupert. 19. 
Snowball, Poly. (Wabh, 1901.) 19,25. 
Snowdbift, H.Cl. (Walsh.) 
Snowdbift, W. (Smith, 1914.) 15. 

Snowflake, T. (Strauss & Co., Washington, D. C, 1890.) 15, 17. 
South Orange Pebfection, W. (Manda, 1899.) 8. jR. Wichuraiana X 

Mme. Hoste. 19. 
Souv. DE Henbt Clat, Scotch hybrid. (Boll, 1854.) 17. 
Souv. OF WooTTON, H.T. (Cook, 1888.) Bon Silenc X Louis Van Houttc. 

Said to be the first Hybrid Tea rose raised in the United States. 19. Syns., 

Souv. de la Wootton; Souv. de Wootton. 15. 
Spectaculab, H.T. (Elliott, 1912.) Syn., Striped Killamey. 15. 
SuMMEB Jot, H.Cl. (Wabh, 1911.) 15. 
Sunbeam, T. (California Rose Company, 1908.) 15. 
Sunset, T. (Henderson, 1884,) 2, 9. Sport from Perle des Jardins. 9. (1883.) 

16, 19. 
SuPEBBA, Setigera type. (Feast, 1848.) 10, 16, 17, 20. 

SwEBTHEABT, H.W. (Wabh, 1903.) fi. IFicfewraiana X Bridesmaid. 15,16,19. 
Sweet Mabie, H.T. (California Rose Company, 1915.) Sport from Mrs. G. 

W. Kershaw. 15. 

Tennessee Belle, H.C1. (America, .) 15. 

The Obegon, H.T. (HiU, date not given.) Liberty X unnamed seedling. 12. 

Thoba,H.T. (Burton, 1914.) 15. 

Tbiumfh, H.T. (E. G. Hill Company, 1906 or 1907.) 8, 13. Gruss an Teplits X 

Geneial MacArthur. 25. 
Tbiumfhant, Setigera type. (Pierce, 1850.) 1, 10, 16. 
Tboubadoub, H.W. (Wabh, 1911.) 15. 

Uncle John, T. (Thorpe, 1904.) 15, 19. 

Univebsal Favobtte, W. (Manda, 1899.) 8. jR. Widiuraiana X American 

Beauty. 19. 
Ubania, H.Cl. * (Walsh, 1902.) A. R. S. Special Newbold Fund Prize. 
Ubania, H.P. (Walsh, 1906.) 3. (1905.) Seedling from American Beauty. 16. 

American Beauty (Mme. Ferd. Jamam) X Susanne Marie Rodocsiiachi. 

(Bi&ne. Rodocanachi.) 19. 

Vaughan's White Baby Rambleb, Poly. (Vaughan, 1916.) 15. 

Vice's Cafrice, H.P. (Vick, 1893.) 1. (1889.) 15. Sport from Archduchesse. 

Elizabeth d'Austriche. 15, 16, 19. 
ViRGDOA, T. (Dingee & Conard, 1894.) 1. 
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ViBiDiFLOBA, Bengal. (Originated in Baltimore, Md., about 1850.) 10. 19, 

(Hamson, of Baltimore, Md., 1856.) 1. (Rambridge and Harrison, 1856.) 

15. Syn., Green Rose. 15. 
Waban, T. (£. M. Wood & Co., 1801.) Sport of Catherine Mermet. 16, 19. 
Washington, Bengal. (D. & C. Landreth, about 1824.) 10. 
Wabhinoton, N. (Stewart, of Philadelphia, Pa., about 185-.) 10, 17. 
Wedding Beij£, Ramb. (Walsh, 1906.) 19. Seeding from Crimson Ramb. 16. 
Wei^lesley, H.T. (Montgomery, 1904.) Liberty X Bridesmaid. 16. 
West Grove, H.T. (Dingee & Conard, registered 1914.) Liberty X Kaiserin 

Augusta Victoria. 
White Cochbt, T. (Cook, 1896.) Sport. 16, 19. 
White Dawbon, H.Mult. (EUwanger, 1901.) 19. 
White Killabnet, H.T. (Waban Rose Conservatories, 1909.) 15, 19. 
White Shawtbb, H.T. (Totty, 1915.) Sport. 15. 
White Star, H.W. (Manda, 1901.) Jersey Beauty X Manda's Triumph. 
White TausendschOn, H.CL (J. Roehrs Co., probably in 1918.) Sport. 15. 
Winona, H.Ramb. (Walsh, 1913.) 15. 
Winter Gem, T. (Childs, 1898.) 15. 
Wm. C. Eqan, H.W. (Dawson, 1900.) R. Wiehuraiana X General Jacqueminot. 

15. 
Wii. R. Smith, T. (Smith, 1908; intro. by Peter Henderson & Co., 1908.) 

Maman Cochet X Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Syns., Jeannette Heller,. 

Chas. Dingee, Miuden's Blush, and President Wm. R. Smith. 4, 15, 19» 
Wm. K. Harris, W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1903.) 15, 19. 
Woodland Marguerite, N. (Pentland, 1859.) 17. 
W. T. Dreer, W. (Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., 1903.) 4, 19. 
Yellow President Carnot, H.T. (California Rose Company, 1910.) 15. 



Tbe Editor particularly requests information or corrections 
to aid in making this list accurate. In sending such, corres* 
pondents are requested to give exact details, so Jar as possible. 

A catalogue of roses in American commerce has been com-- 
piled, and is in process of careful revision and verification. It 
will include name, origin if ascertainable, class, color, fra^ 
grance, form, petalage, bloom babit, plant babit, disease Ha-- 
bility. Accurate information for tbis vH)rk is desired. • 



The Workof The American Rose Society 

As Reported by the Secretary 

"Tiognaa and service" has been the watchword of the American Rose Society 
during the year 1917. The Society has endeavored in every way possible to 
give its members full value for membership. Its officers feel that this has been 
done. The 1017 American Rose Annual was the finest yet issued by the Society, 
and it was appreciated by rose-lovers all over the United States. 

The Rose Festival in Philadelphia was the first litfge show devoted exclusively 
to roses ever held in the United States, and it was a wonderful success from the 
viewpoint of rose display. All of the exhibits were educational as well as at- 
tractive. The exhibition of roses at the Cleveland Flower Show in November 
Also reflected great credit on American rose-growers, and the Society appreciates 
the cooperation of the managers at Clevdimd who made possible the splendid 
display. 

Membership in the Society has increased wonderfully during the year. On 
January 1, 1918, the membership was approximately 2,000. 

During the year, the Society sent to all its members a Reading-Course 
Bulletin on Roses prepared by Dr. A. C. Seal, of the Department of Floriculture 
at Cornell University, and several other similar pamphlets are planned for dis- 
tribution during the coming year. 

The chaotic condition into which the terrible war has plunged our country 
has had its influence on the progress of rose-growing in America. There are 
those who cry down all attempts to continue the culture of flowers at this time, 
claiming they are not essential to the successful conduct of the war. Flowers 
play a wonderfully important part in the life of any people, and there is 
nothinff more symbolic of purity, of inspiration and cheer m our National crisis 
than the rose. An all-wise Father has given us the beauty and perfection of 
this flower to brighten our daily lives, and surely there never has been a time 
when the brightness and cheer were more needed than now. It is believed that 
the hysteria of the moment into which many of our American people were 
plun£^ because of the war, has begun to give way to a calm realization that we 
who are at home have a normal life to live, and that life cannot be normal if all 
that is beautiful is eliminated. Flowers play just as important a part in the life 
of a nation in war as in peace! 

The National Rose Festival in Philadelphia, 

March 20-23, 1917 

The first National Rose Festival opened March 20 at the ¥1rst Regiment 
Armojry, Fhiladelphia. The interior of the Armory was well suited lor an 
exhibition of this tdnd, although its 22,000 square feet of floor-space was hardly 
sufficient to exhibit to advantage the wondmul display of blooms. 

The general effect of the show was most artistic and well arranged. The 
leading feature was the garden of the American Rose Society laid out in the 
center of the hall. This was of the Italian Renaissance style, with two lines of 
massive white pillars, with overhanging latticework, on which were trained 
Tausendschdn and other rambler roses. There was a pool in the center, with beds 
of roses lining the sides and grass-walks surrounding them. Other beds of roses 
and walks were here, and the entire garden sloped gently to all sides. Statuary 

(162) 
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was placed about in a most effective way, enhancing the beauty of the garden. 
The roses used were principally ramblers and the baby type of Tausendschdn 
and Hiawatha. 

The exhibition was formally opened by Mayor Smith, who welcomed the 
American Rose Society to Philadelphia and felicitated the organization on this 
initial effort of holding a Rose Festival. The Mayor was followed by the 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Ernest T. Trigg, who seconded the 
Mayor's remarks. 

The cut-roses were staged in the Society's new vases of white wicker, with 
green-painted liners. They were at once the most handsome and practical 
flower-receptacles ever used for the purpose. Geometrical spaces had been laid 
out on the floor with sheet-moss, and in these were arranged the various classes. 
The entries, of 100 blooms each, were superb, the best five vases being Hadley, 
Mrs. Russell, Ophelia, Hoosier Beauty, and American Beauty. One hundred 
Mavoumeen were splendid. 

The christening of Edward Towill's pink seedling in honor of Mrs. Ed- 
ward T. Stotesbury was the opening feature the first night. 

The various exhibits which lined the sides of the hall were of great interest 
to the visitors. It is regretted that space limitations prevent describing them in 
detail. 

Owing to bad weather and the impending war situation the attendance was 
not sufficient to make the exhibit a financial success, and the Society appreciates 
the generosity of those guarantors who came forward to meet the deficit. 

^izes were awarded in line with the premium list, and as published in the 
trade papers. 

The dinner tendered to the judges and visiting members of the trade was 
given at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. There were over sixty in the party. 
After a very good menu. President Pennock called on Robert Craig, who re- 
called the past and predicted a great future for the Queen of Flowers. William 
F. Gude spoke of the melting-pot where, at these gatherings, experiences were 
thrown in and new ideas and mspirations created. He spoke in glowing terms of 
the exhibition. W. F. Therkildson, John Dunlop, Greorge Asmus, and Admiral 
Ward all spoke in praise of the wonderful display and expressed their apprecia- 
tion of the efforts President Pennock had made for the success of the exnibition. 

Aside from the money prizes, there were awarded American Rose Society 
medals fuad certificates, as follows: Golden Emblem (86 points), Henry A. Dreer, 
Inc., a silver medal; Golden Gem (81 points), Edward Towill, certificate; pink 
seedlings (83 points), Joseph Heacock Company, certificate; sheU-pink seedlings 
(82 points), Bedford Flower Company, certificate. The judges recommended 
the award of a gold medal to Henry A. Dreer, Inc., for their display of roses. 

The guarantors whose support made possible this great show were as follows: 

George Asmus, S. A. Anderson, W. A. Burpee, George Burton, Alfred Burton, John 
Burton, H. H. Battles, Louis Burk, P. Breitmeyer, M. H. Beckley, Fred Bxirki, Budlong 
Rose Company, Emil Buettner, H. Bayersdorfer A Co., Robert Craig, L. B. Coddington, 
Cleveland Flower Show Association, Conard A Jones Co., August Doemling, H. A. Dreer, 
John H. Dunlop, W. H. Elliott, A. Farenwald, M. Franklin, Florez Gardens, Peter Fisher, 
C. H. Grakelow, Gude Brothers Company, J. M. Gasser Company, Victor Groshens, 
W. K. Harris, Joseph Heacock, J. J. Havermehl's Son, E. G. Hill Company, A. M. Hen- 
shaw, Benjamin Hammond, Hents & Nash, Inc., Hasting Company, Knoble Brothers, 
King Construction Company, W. A. Leonard, T^rd & Burnham, H. P. Michell, Stephens 
Mortensen, M^ers & Samptman, Harry O. Mav, Samuel Murray, Daniel MacRorie, 
Leo Niessen, W. J. Palmer, 8. S. Pennock-Meehan Company, E. Allen Peiroe, A. N. 
Pierson, Inc., Pennock Brothers Company, Poeblmann Brothers Company, 8. J. Renter 
A Son, W. L. Rock Flower Company, A. B. Soott, Robert Scott, Charles Schoenhut, 
Edward Stroh, S. S. Skidelsb^, Robert Simpson, South Park Floral Company, George C. 
Thomas, Edward Towill, C. H. Totty, Vaughan's Seed Store, P. Welch, Jacob B. Weise, 
Admiral Aaron Ward, John Welch Young. 
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Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, 
Wednesday, March 21, 1917 

The eighteentli annual meeting of the American Rose Society was held in 
conjunction with the National Rose Festival in Hotel Bellevue-Stratford at 
2 P.M., March 21, with President S. S. Pennock presiding. The address of the 
President and reports of the Secretary and Treasurer were read as recorded 
later. The central committee of the Society's Rose Test^xarden submitted 
report as follows: 

The undersigned. hAvinc been deeignftted to suggest "A form of annual report from 
the Test-Garden Committee to the central committee of the American Rose Society," 
submit the following: 

The Test-Garden Cknnmittees ain>ointed by the Ezeoutire Committee shall be com- 

{»osed of three members livixig in or near the locality where the garden is situated, so that 
requent inspections can easily be made by individual members of the committee. The 
official inspections of the Committee shall take place three times a year, vis., at the best 
period of first bloom, in midseason, and at the Ume of best autumnal bloom. The actual 
dates of these inspections must necessarily vary with the locdUties and weather conditions. 
The results will be included in one annuM rq;>ort to reach the central o<Hnmittee not later 
than November 1. 

To have some uniform basis of comparison, the following terms shall be used in desrrib- 
ing growth of plants and character of bloom. The fc^owing names of certain well-known 
Hybrid Tea varieties are given as examples: 

QrovOh, — Very vigcnrous (example, Gruss an Teplits); tall, slender (Lady Ursula); tall, 
bushy (Jonkheer J. L. Mock); moderate, slender (Chateau de Clos Vougeot); moderate, 
bushy (Mrs. Aaron Ward); low-growing, slender (Mme. Segond Weber); low-growing, 
bushy (Mme. Ravary). 

Charadtr of Uawn, — Single, up to twelve petals (example, Irish Elegance); semi- 
double, twelve to twenty petals (Ladbir Pirrie); double, twenty to thirty petaw (Racuanoe); 
very double, over thirty petals (La Brance). 

The terms 'Srery good,*' "good** or "indifferent" to be used in describing other qualities 
of plant or bloom wherever applicable. 

All test-gardens appear to grow most of the varieties named below, if the class of rose 
mentioned is grown at aU. The observations of these t3n;>ical roses should, therefore, be 
recorded wiUi special care as they will serve as a means of comparison between localities. 
But this shall not be construed as limiting the reports to the roses or classes named, nor 
cause the omission of any good quality or defect which may be deemed worthy of note. 

B08ES IN GENERAL USE IN TEST-GARDENS 

Hybrid PtrpetuaJU. — ^Anna de Diesbach, Baroness Rothschild, Clio JB^au Karl Druschki» 
General Jacqueminot, Hugh Dickson, Mme. Gabriel Luiset, Marie Baumann, Mrs. John 
Laing, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Oskar Cordel, Paul Neyron, Pride of Waltham, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Ulrich Brunner. 

Hybrid Teaa. — ^Augustine Guinoisseau, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, C^thia Forde» 
Duchess of Wellington, General-Superior Arnold Janssen, Genera] MaoArthur, George C. 
Waud, Gruss an Teplits, Gustav Grunerwald, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Eillarney, Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Ophtfha, Prince de Bulgarie, Richmond, Konigin Carola, La France, La Tosca, 
Lady Alice Stanley, Lady Ashtown, Mme. Abel Chatenay, Mme. Caroline Testout, Mme. 
Jules Groles, Mme. Leon Pain, Mme. Ravary, Mme. Segond Weber, Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Pharisaer, Radiance, Viscountess Folkestone. 

Tm8. — Maman Cochet, Souv. de Pierre Notting, Wm. R. Smith, Marie Van Houtte» 
White Maman Cochet. 

Pemetiana. — ^Louise Catherine Breslatt, Mme. Edotaard Herriot, Willowmero, Lyon, 
Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt. 

Rugosa. — Amelie Gravereaux, Blanc Double de Coubert, Mme. Georges Bruant, Agnes 
Emily Carman, (Donrad Ferdinand Meyer. 

Dwarf Polyantfias. — Cecile Brunner, Jessie, Mme. Norbert Levavasseur, Clotilde 
Soupert, Mrs. Wm. H. CutbuaAi. 

The form of r^ort for dwarf (bush roses) and, so far as applicable, for standard and 
elimbers, shall be as follows: 

Character and depth of aoU. — ^Fertilisers used. Irrigated or not. Fungicides used. Anti- 
insect remedies used. Other remedies used.— Since date of last report. 

Character of pruninp. — Severe? Moderate? Plants left unpruned except as to dead woodf 

Planta, — In what locality raised? How long planted in test-garden. On what stock 
budded? Any marked tendency to mildew, black-spot, or die back? Other diseases? Foli- 
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•ce (plentiful; auffioieiit; iparM)? Hardy for the locality? Growth (uiiiig terma above 
defined). 



Blooma 



Follnen (ai above defined) 

Keq;»ing qualitiee of plant indoors (very good, good, iiMUffwent). 

Color (very good, good, indifferent) . . 

Steadfaatnen of color (very i|^ood, good, indifforent) 

Fragrance (very good, good, indifferent) 

Freedom of bloom: floriferousT 8hy? 

As^ marked tendency to 

Blind shoots Yes or no. 

Drooping head Tes or no. 

Imperfect buds Yes or no. 

Dimcull^ in opcming Yes or no. 

Undue shortness of stem Yes or no. 



Early 



Mid. 



Late 



QenmtU miZim of plant and fiawer for garden use; very good, good, or indifferent. 

Ajuu>if Wabd 
Louis J. Raurm 
Wallacb R. Pxxbsox 

This report was received and referred to the Executive Committee for 
adoption. 

F. L. Mulf ord, chairman of the Committee on Nomendatiire offered a report 
which, after discussion, was referred to the Joint Committees on Nomen- 
clature and Registration for consideraUon. 

Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr.-, chairman of the committee appointed by the 
Society to draw up plans for outdoor rose ediibits, reported as follows: 

Owing to the sh<Nrtness of time, it is impossible for me to give you a detailed report, 
but I make the following suggestions for your annual meeting: 

First, that your committee considers it absolutely necessary, if the American Rose 
Society is to enlarge its membership and work for the good of the amateur rose-grower, 
that it should encourage the saving of rose shows of outdoor roses throughout the country — 

(a) by offering silver medals, bronse medals, and certificates as prises; (&) by arranging 
a standard by which roses in competition shall be judged; (c) by havin|| the Executive Com- 
mittee or a subcommittee of the same pass on the names of men to judge at such shows. 

Second, your committee considers it more important to have a large number of small 
shows run by amateurs throughout the country than to have a large show held at one time 
and one place each year, although when such shows are pr<q;>erly guaranteed by persons 
capable of running such an undertaking, the American Rose Society should aid the same 
to the fullest degree. 

Third, it is suggested that this pro-am be sent to the various magasines and papers 
devoted to horticulture, etc., as a news item. 

As a suggestion of basis to work upon it would seem to the committee that the holding 
of shows should be used also in increasing the membership of the Society and the revenue 
of same — (a) b^ only giving the right to nold a show under the auspices of the Society to 
such organisations as shall have, say, ten persons, who are also members of the Society; 

(b) by regulating the number of medals and certificates donated by the Rose Society on a 
scale with the number of members of the Rose Society belonging to the organization in 
question; (c) by charging a nominal fee to organi^tions holding such shows. 

For the running of amateur shows. Dr. Huey has had a report made by Miss Elisabeth 
Cryer, an amateur who has successfully run the Lansdowne show for a number of years. 

It is suggested that this report be compared wiUi other reports which could be secured, 
for instance, from the Syracuse Rose Society and other organisations which have held shows, 
and a list of rules and suflgestions for the giving of shows by societies which have not here- 
tofore held them, establiSed. Req>ectfully submitted, 

GBOBoa C. Thomas, Jb. 

This report was received with favor and referred to the Executive Committee 
for action. 

A committee, consisting of J. Horace McFarland, George C. Thomas, Jr., 
and Wallace R. Pierson, appointed to prepare a uniform form for the registra- 
tion of new roses, suggested the foUowmg blank: 
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AMERICAN B06B SOCIETT — ^BOBE BEGI8TRATION BLANK 

PropoMd name of row: (Sincle name preferred; double and triple names subject to 
reduction or declination. Be sure name proposed has not been preriouely used.) 

Clan of rote: (Whether Hybrid Tea, Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid Wichuraiana, Hybrid 
Rugoea, or other olaae.) 

ParerUaae of rote; (State seed-parent first; pcJleii-parent second. If either is an un- 
named seedlins .civs its parentage if possible. ) 

Hybridised by . IntroducM to commerce by . 

Deecription. — Habit of plant: character of foliage; freedom of growth; hardiness 
flower; color; form; fragrance; bud; petalage; freedom of bloom: lasting quality. 

The rose is similar to , but is different in , ana superior for the following 

reasons: . 

This form was adopted by the Society. 

President Pennock read the resolution iiassed at the annual meeting of 1916, 
calling^ for an increase in the number of membors of the Executive Committee 
from six to nine, the object being to elect rq>re8entatives from amateur member- 
ship, who, by their interest, would tend to increase the membership of the 
Society. This resolution was adopted by the Society's vote. 

The election of officers next followed. Benjamin Hammond was nominated 
for president for the year next ensuing from July 1, 1017, and unanimously 
elected. The other officers elected for Uie year were: Vice-president, William 
L. Rock, Kansas City, Mo.; Secretary, E. A. White, Ithaca, N. Y.; Treasurer, 
Harry O. May, Summit, N. J. Executive Conunittee, for three years. Admiral 
Aaron Ward, Roslyn, N. Y., to succeed himself; Jesse A. Currey, Portland 
Heights, Ore., Geoige C. Thomas, Jr.^ Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; for two 
y^OB, William J. Keimel^ Ehnhurst, 111. ; for one year, John H. DunIop,Bichmond 
Hill, Ontario, Canada. The three last names were in addition to the six members 
alreadv on the Executive Committee, thus increiunng the number to nine, as 
provided by the recent change in the Constitution. The Executive Conmdttee 
for 1918 is, therefore, recorded as follows: Wallace R. Person, Cromwell, Conn., 
term expires 1918; Robert Simpson, Clifton, N. J., term expires 1918; John H- 
Dunlop, Richmond Hill, Ontario, Canada, term expires 1918; E. Allan Peirce, 
Waltham, Mass., term expires 1919; Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., term 
expires 1919; W. J. Keimel, Ehnhurst, 111., term expires 1919; Admiral Aaron 
Ward, Roslyn, N. Y.,* term expires 1920; Jesse A. Currey, Portland Heights, 
Ore., term expires 1920; George C. Thomas, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
term expires 1920. Honorary Vice-presidents: E. M. Mills, D.D., Syracuse, 
N. Y., J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa., Dr. Robert Huey, Philadelphia, 
W. G. McKendrick, Toronto, Canada. 

It was voted and carried that the editor and the advertising manager of the 
American Rose Annual be made ex-officio members of the Executive Committee; 
it was also voted that the retiring IVesident be made a member of the Executive 
Committee for one year following his retirement. It was unanimously voted 
tliat the Society extend to J. Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, Pa., honorary 
life membership in the Society in appreciation of his splendid work on the Rose 
Annual and for his active interest m increasing the amateur membership in the 
Society. 

Following the election of officers, an invitation was received from John 
Youn^, secretaiy of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists, inviting the American Rose Society to join that organization in 
exhibiting at the National Flower Show to be held in St. Louis, Mo., April 6 to 
15, inclusive, 1918. The Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists suggested "That the American Rose Society be permitted to under- 

^Admiral Ward resigned from the Ezeoutive Committee July 1. 1917, because of the 
present war conditions, and Louis J. Renter was appointed to succeed him. 
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wnte the schedule for the rose classes to the extent of $2,500; that they be re- 
sponsible for the same and m return will participate in any possible profits from 
the flower show on a pro rata basis after the balance of the premium list and 
expenses are paid. Should the exhibition show a loss, the Rose Society will 
assume a pro rata share of said loss." 

Letters were read from St. Louis Florists' C3ub and other organizations, 
giving formal invitations to the Society to come to St. Louis. A general dis- 
cussion ensued on this matter, with the result that it was voted to go to the 
city of St. Louis for the annual meeting and exhibition in 1918, as per terms 
proposed by the Society of American Florists. 

Invitations were received from the Hartford Convention and Publicity 
Bureau aflSliated with the Hartford Chamber of Commerce and the Con- 
necticut Horticultural Society, the Hartford Florists' Club, and the Superin- 
tendent of Hitftf ord Parks, for the Society to hold an outdoor meeting in Hart- 
ford in June, 1918. The Society voted to accept this invitation. 

The reports of the officers follow, in abbreviated form: 

PRESIDENrS ADDRESS 

The membership of the Society has materially increased in both the active 
and associate classes. In addition to a healthy growth in the active member- 
ship, there has resulted an increase in associate membership to at least twenty 
times the nimiber recorded one year ago, and this increase is continuing, I am 
glad to sav. 

I should like to recommend a readjusting of the membership dues, not only 
the active but the associate and affiliated as well. Instead of having two classes 
as we now have, active and associate memberships, I would suggest we merge 
them and have only the active membership. This would give the associate 
member, who at present is not eligible to vote or take part in any proceedings, 
all the rights of membership. Also, instead of active members paying $3 annually, 
and associates $1, that the dues for all be $2. 

Our affiliated members at present are paying 25 cents. This I think, should 
be $1, they receiving the Annual and any oUier literature which may be issued; 
also admissions to any shows; these Annuals to be shipped in bulk to the affil- 
iated society, and not distributed individually by the Rose Society. 

The favorable recq>tion accorded to the 1916 Rose Annual is the best com- 
ment on the success of this attempt. The editor of the Annual, J. Horace 
McFarland, found ready and cheerful cooperation among the members of the 
Society who could afford proper help. It is believed that the articles presented 
in the 1916 Annual were of such value that the volume will long remain a 
standard reference book, comparing favorably with the best issues of the 
National Rose Society of England. 

In the late spring of 1916, a fund for research work in rose diseases was 
started. A liberal response to the call for subscriptions from interested rose- 

Sowers all over the country made it possible for the officers to arrange through 
r. H. H. Whetzel, the pathologist of Cornell University, for the employment 
of Dr. L. M. Massey, to undertake the disease-study desired. The University 
itself bears an important part of the cost of the work. 

Dr. Massey began work in the early fall, and his accomplishlnents up to 
date have been most gratifying, even tiiough it was not expected that there 
would be any particular result for at least a year. 

The res^urch fund was solicited largely through personal effort, and it is 
my sincere hope that the subscriptions will be renewed and extended, so that 
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the work may be carried on for another year, or as much longer as is neces- 
sary to have the members of the Society f uU^ informed as to rose diseases, 
and as to the best means for combating them. 

It seems to me that the nurserymen are not taking advantage of their <^por- 
tunities in being represented more strongly in the Society. I would like to quote 
from a letter of February 17, 1917, received from John Watson, president of 
the American Association of Nurserymen: 

I am a member of the American Roae Society, but a poor one, and a member of tlie 
committee for the Cornell Garden. I eepeoiaily regret not harinc been able to do anything 
for the garden ezo^t to send some roee-plants, and to ask my friends among the foreign 



rose^owers to do likewise. No society of its kind is of greater importance to the nursery 
trade than the Roee Society, for it has so much to do. 

From this you will see how one of our prominent nurserymen feels toward 
the Society. It would give us all great satinaction to have the nurserymen and 
their interests more closely allied with the Rose Society. 

Robe Ts8T-GAia>EN8. — Our woric in the past as regards the rose-testing 
gardens is too well known for me to go over it at this time. These test-gardens, 
I am glad to say, are bringing good results, but not so ^ood as we would lUce 
to have in the way of records ol how the gardens are bemg kept up. May we 
look forward to only a few years hence when every dty of any size wul take hold 
and foster a rose-guxlen such as Portland, Ore., is undertaking at this time, and 
which is bong backed by such bodies as the Chamber of Commeroe, City 
Councils, and ninety-seven other organizations. 

Another recommendation which I wish to make is that the editor and the 
advertising manager of the Annual be made ez-o£Bcio memb^s of the Executive 
Committee. 

In conclusion I want to add a word of appreciation for Mr. Hammond, who 
has labored long and faithfully as Secretary of the Rose Society. His has been 
a labor of love, and not remuneration, and I think we cannot feel too Idndlpr 
toward him, realizing as we do that to him, more than to any other one man, is 
due the standing of the American Rose Society today. 

S. S. Pennock» FreiideniU 

SECRETARY'S REPORT 

The year past has seen a large advance in the popular interest in the 
American Rose Society. 'There is no success like Success." 

Our total membership is 1,092, as follows: 55 life members, 138 active 
members and 899 associate members, these coming from nearly every state in 
the Union. The record gives us one addition to the life membership list, Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. T. Miller. The life membership fund now is $8,800. 

During the past year, two of our life members have died, William G. Barry 
of Rochester, N. Y., who was the second President of the Society, and S. J. 
Reuter, of Westerly, R. I., both men of character and standing. 

The Executive Committee has had fourteen meetings during the past year. 

A new rose test-^pirden has been established for the Pacific Northwest at 
Portland, Ore. Apphcation was received for Bellingham, Wash., and from the 
A^cultural Colk^ Texas, but we were not able to provide for more than one 
this year. 

Several new roses were offered for registration and are recorded in the Annual 
just published. 

The interest in local June rose shows is becoming more general. 

The Society visited officially the Washington Test-Garden, and the Cornell 
TestrGarden, at Ithaca, N. Y. 
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At Newport, R. I., a special effort is being made to have an excellent out- 
door display on July 4 next. The American Rose Society tries to encourage 
these local shows. 

At Barrytown-on-the-Hudson, the usual rose show was held. This local show 
has been for many years past an event well attended by local people and a 
Society medal was presented. 

The growth and development of the Society has reached a point where the 
future seems assured, and the detail work is steadily increasing to such an 
extent that your Secretary, who has filled the position to the best of his ability 
since 1905, is obliged to decline reflection to the office, and I may truthfully say 
that the work done by all the officers and others concerned has brought the 
American Rose Society to its present condition, and may its motto, "A rose for 
every home, and a bush for every garden" become a fixed fact in this country 
of ours — "the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

Benjamin Hammond, Secretary, 

TREASURER'S REPORT 

For Year Ending March 16, 1917, 

Recsifts 

Baknce on hand March 22, 1916 $1,047 92 

Dues 1.199 01 

Premiums for exhibitions 1,015 00 

life membership 50 00 

Deposit for Armory returned 100 00 

Guarantee fund 2,825 00 

Rose research fund 670 00 

Interest on mortgage certificates 150 00 

Interest on permanent fund 16 22 

Interest on current balance 24 81 

DiSBUBSEMENTS V#fW7 

Printing, stationery, etc $544 86 

Medals, engraving, etc 92 60 

Premiums for exhibitions 1,160 00 

L. M. Massey, rose research work 660 87 

Sundry expenses of Secretary, postage, etc 210 48 

Exhibition expenses 2,525 00 

Deposit in permanent fund 50 00 

$5,248 26 

♦Balance on hand 1,854 70 

Investment Accjotjnt ' 

Westchester & Bronx Title and Mortgage Guaranty Co. 

Three mortgage certificates $8,000 00 

Summit Trust Company 

Permanent Fund 250 00 

Hubbard Medal Fund 250 00 

Habbt O. Mat, Treasurer. 
*Sabieot to expense billi of annual exhibition. 
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New York Meeting, August 23, 1917 

A meeting of the American Rose Society was called to order by President 
Hammond at 11 o'clock, August 2S, 1917, in Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. 

President Hammond introduced H. P. Knoble, general chairman of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Flower Show Committee, who outlined the plans for the 
exhibition at Cleveland on November 8 to 11, 1917, and asked that the American 
Rose Society send a good exhibit for this show. Because of lack of space in 
the only available building, there could be no large exhibition groups of roses 
but plenty of space could be found for the ordinary exhibition vases. Mr. 
Knoble explained the preliminary premium list. Pk^dent Hammond referred 
to the fact that the Society took official action on exhibiting at the Cleveland 
show at the exhibition of November 10 to 15, 1915, and stated that the Society 
would appoint competent judges. 

F. L. Mulford, of Wa^iington, D. C, chairman of Committee on Nomen- 
clature, stated that at the Philadelphia meeting a report on nomenclature was 
referred back to the Committee to be considered by them in a joint session with 
the Committee on Registration. It has been found impossible to arrange for 
this joint meeting but because of the fact that a code should be adopted before 
the next Rose Annual is published, the Committee asked for the adoption of a 
revised report. After discussion and amendments, the following report was 
accepted by the Society as its official rules regarding nomenclature. 

CODE OF NOMENCLATURE ADOPTED AUGUST 1, 1917 

Realiring the sreat oonf umon and inoonvenienoe that arises from a duplication of names, 
and recognising the great convenience and satisfaction to the rosarian, and especially to 
the ootti^ gardener, of simple, usable names, the American Rose Society adopts the fol- 
lowing rtues of nomenclature to apply to the names used in all the publications of this So- 
ciety and at its exhibitions, and at exhibitions to which it contributes medals. 

Priority. — Rule 1. No two varieties of roses shall bear the same name. The name first 
published shall be the accepted and recognised one, except in cases where the name has 
been applied in violation of this code. 

Name, — Rule 2. In selectin^^ names for varieties, the following points should be em- 
phasised: distinctiveness, simphcity, ease of pronunciation and q;>dling, indication of 
origin or parentage. 

Pvblicatum, — Rule 3. Publication consists (1) in r^pstration with the American Rose 
Society; or (2) in the distribution of a printed description of the variety named, giving the 
distinguishing characters of flower, fouage, plant, eta, or (3) in the publication of a new 
namelor a variety that is properly described elsewhere, such publications to be made in 
any book, bulletin, rei^ort, trade catalogue, or periodical, providing the issue bears the date 
of its publication and is generally distributed among ro6e-|crowers, florists, nursersnnen and 
horticulturists; or (4) in certain cases, the general recogmtion of a name for a propagated 
variety in a community for a number of years shall constitute publication of that name. 

CiUUion. — Rule 4. In the full and formal citation of a variety name, the name of the 
originator or introducer who first published or exhibited it, shall also be given. 

Rention. — Rxile 5. No proper^ published variety name shall be changed for any reason 
except conflict with this code, nor shall another variety be substituted for that originallv 
described thereunder. Necessary changes to conform to the provisions of this code shaU 
be recommended by the Committee on Nomenclature and adopted by vote of the Society 
before being offidculy recognised. 

EnforcemefU, — Rule 6. (a) The Secretary shall withhold registration of any name not 
conforming to these rules, or, if in doubt, shall refer the application to the Nomenclature 
Committee for recommendation. 

(b) The Society will withhold its medals and money prises from American roses whose 
names do not conform to these rules, or foreign roses not exhibited under the names as modi- 
fied by the Society. 

(c) The Secretary and the Editor of the publications of the American Rose Society are 
empowered and directed to carry out these rules in all literature issued by the Society. 

In applying the fore«>iiig rules, the following principles shall be recognised: 
RvU i , Pnarity. — (a) The paramount ri|Eht of the orimnator, discoverer or introducer 
of a new variety to name it within the limitations of this code, is recognised and emphasised. 
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Q}) Where a variety name, through long usage has become thoroughly established in 
American floricultural literature for two or more varieties, it should not be diiq;>laoed or 
radlcaUy modified for either variety ezcq;>t in cases where a weU-known s^on^m can be 
advanced to the position of leading name. The several varieties bearing identical names 
shoidd be distinguished by adding the names of the originator or introducer of each sort, 
or by adding some other suitable distingiiiwhing term that will insure their identity in 
catalogues or discussions. 

(e) Existing Ammcan names of varieties which conflict with earlier published foreign 
names of the same or othor varieties but which have become thoroughly established through 
long usage shall not be displaced. 

RvU $t Naming, — (a) No variety shall be named unless distinctly superior to existing 
varieties in some important characteristics, nor until it has been determmed to disseminate it. 

(6) When the exigencies of a case make it appear expedient, such words as "white,** 
"red,*' "double.** and similar ones, may be used as part o! a name, but not such names as 
seedling, hybrid, or sport. 

(c) The spelling and pronunciation of a varietal name derived from a personal or geo- 
graphical name shall be governed by the rules that control the spelling and pronunciation 
of the name from which it is derived. 

id) A variety imported from a foreign country shall retain its foreign name, subject only 
to such modification as is necessary to conform to this code. 

(e) The name of a person should not be applied to a variety during his life without his 
e:^reraed consent. The name of a deceased horticulturist shoiud not be so appUed except 
with the consent of his or her heirs. 

(/) The use of a latinised name for a variety, or a cross or hybrid is not admissible. 

Of) The use of a number, either singly or attached to a word, should be considered only 
as a temporary expedient while the variety is undergoing preliminary test. 

(A) In applying the various provisions of this rule to an existing varietal name that has 
through long usa^ become firmly imbedded in American floricultural literature, no change 
shall be made which will involve loss of identity. 

RvU 5, Citation, — (a) In determining the name of a variety to which two or more names 
have been given, that which was published first in conformity to the rules of this code 
shall be recognised. 

(6) It shall be allowable to use a name for a variety, provided the name has not been 
in general use for at least twenty years. 

Mr. £. G. Hill asked if the same name could appear in two groups of roses, 
aa for example in the Hybrid Tea group and the Widiuraiana group. It was the 
opinion of the Society Uiat it could not. 

The Secretary was directed to incorporate the foregoing rule on nomen- 
clature in his report to the trade papers in curder that the same might be given 
publicity for the benefit of introducers of new roses. 

Applications for registration of four new roses were received and referred 
to the Executive Committee for action. 

Robert Pyle stated that recently he had visited Dr. C. S. Sargent, at the 
Arnold Arboretum and had found him enthusiastic over establishing at the 
Arboretum the most complete and elaborate rose-garden in the country. It 
was Mr. Pyle*s opinion that the American Rose Society should stand back of 
this project and assist Dr. Sargent in every way possible. 

W. R. Pierson called attention to the invitation which the American Rose 
Society accepted at the annual meeting in Philadelphia to visit the Hartford 
Rose Test-Garden in June, 1918. Mr. Herson stated that plans are under way 
for the enlargement of this garden and that it is proposed to call it the Con- 
vention Garden and to make it the official rose test-garden of the Society. A 
new area is being laid out and there is room for 3,000 more plants. Mr. Pierson 
hoped there womd be generous donations of varieties by growers that the beds 
might be filled. 

The Secretary called the members' attention to the comparatively small 
number of members of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists who ai^ members of the American Rose Society and urged the 
members present to codperate in an endeavor to enlarge the memberahip list 
from the ranks of that organization. 

W. R. Pierson called attention to the incomplete premium list as outlined 
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in the preliminary list of premiums published for the Cleveland Flower Show; 
and urged that some move should be made to have this list more complete. The 
matter was referred to the Executive Committee for action. 
On motion the meeting then adjourned. 

E. A. White, Secretary, 

Cleveland Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, 

November 9, 1917 

The fall meeting of the American Rose Society was held in Gray's Armory, 
Cleveland, Ohio, at 4 p.m. on November 9, 1917. Twenty-four members of the 
Society were present. 

IVesident Hammond cordially welcomed the members of the Rose Society 
to the meeting, and spoke enthusiastically of the success of the work of the 
Society during the past year. He reported the total paid memberships to date 
as 1,922. 

The Secretary read the changes in the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
American Rose Society which were proposed at the annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia on March 21, 1917. At that time the Secretary was instructed to send 
out a post-card vote to the life and active members in accordance with Article 
VI of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 

AMENDMENTS 

Sbction 1. — ^The Constitution may be amended or altered at any annual or called meet- 
ing, by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of all the voters represented, either in person or by 
proxy, when notice of such amendment or alteration shall have been given at the preceding 
annual meeting; or furnished to the Secretary and mailed by him to all members at their 
last known places of residence, at least thirty days preceding the meeting at which action is 
to be taken. In case action is to be taken at an annual meeting, then notice of such proposed 
change shall also be published in the general program of the Society (if one is issued), for 
that meeting. 

The Secretary reported that 186 votes had been received out of a total of 
276 voting members, all of which, with the exception of four, were favorable to 
the following changes: 

Article III, Section 2, to be altered to read as follows: '* VotinO' All members of this 
Society, ezcgat honorary members, shall be entitled to one vote on all questions.'* 

Article I V of the By-Laws to be altered to read as follows: "There shall be three classes 
of members, known as life, honorary, and annual members.'* 

"Section 1. The payment of fifty dollars ($50) shall entitle to life membership.** 

"Section 2. The dues for annual members shall be two dollars ($2) each year.'* 

Section 3, which reads, "The annual dues for associate members shall be $1," is hereby 
repealed. 

Section 4, relating to the i>ayment of dues shall hereafter be known as Section 3, with- 
out change. 

Section 5, relating to the distinction between associate and active members, is hereby 
rq;>ealed. 

Upon motion of J. Horace McFarland, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the proxy votes which provided for the changes in the Constitution. 

C. H. Totty and John Young of the National Flower Show Committee 
reported progress on the arrangements for housing the National Flower Show 
in St. Louis, April 6 to 15, 1918. Both were very optimistic over the prospects 
for a successful show and with the participation of the American Rose Society 
and the American Carnation Society, both believed that there was not the least 
doubt that the National Flower Show would be a financial success. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:45. 

£. A. White, Secretary. 
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Third Annual Field Day, Washington, D. C, 

June 4, 1917 

The third annual Field Day of the American Rose Society occurred at the 
Arlington Test-Garden, near Washington, on the above date. A considerable 
number of visitors were present who enjoyed an inspection of the garden, 
particularly notable because of the exceUent training of the climbing roses just 
coming mto bloom. 

The address of welcome was given by Dr. L. C. Corbett. J. Horace McFar- 
land. President of the American Civic Association, spoke of the significance 
of the National Rose Test-Garden and of the advisability and importance of 
rose-culture during this wartime, because of the necessity for relaxation, rec- 
reation, and a return to nature in order that we might the better carry war 
burdens. 

Hon. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, responded and spoke 
appreciatively of the work of the American Rose Society. Among his sententious 
utterances was the following: '*The rose is the most fitting emblem of the 
sanity of beauty. We need to keep our minds in tune through normal living, for 
we are in this war probably for a long period and we cannot work aU day and 
all night. England and France have taught us the folly of rushing into the con- 
flict in an hysterical manner. We must live as nearly normal lives as possible, 
and must surely take normal recreation." 

Mr. Vrooman referred feelingly to the way in which roses abroad had helped 
in the hospitals and to pay fitting honor to the dead, including in his statement 
that if it came to a question of daily bread we might need to abandon our rose 
areas, but not until there was such need. 

William F. Gude extended a hearty welcome to the rose-garden and then 
invited those present to visit the beautiful gardens of the late Mrs. Gardiner 
Hubbard, whose annuity in the hands of the American Rose Society is a sub- 
stantial encouragement for the production of new roses. The party proceeded 
at once to the Hubbard residence, and were there tendered pleasant hospitalities 
by Mrs. Hubbard's daughter, Mrs. Bell. 

At the luncheon held at 1 :45, at the New Ebbitt hotel, forty-one members 
were present. Brief addreasies were made by Benjamin Hammond, E. G. Hill, 
J. Horace McFarland, Dr. £. M. Mills, George Field, and E. A. White. It was 
agreed that there be presented a properly inscribed golden emblem of the 
.^erican flag to Dr. W. Van Fleet for his admirable work with roses. A vote 
of appreciation was given to William F. Gude for his kindly care and hospitality. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee 

There follows a brief summary of action taken at the various meetings since 
the publication of the 1917 Annual. 

Philaddphia, February 8, 1917. 

The projected rose festival was discussed, and a list of names for judges 
presented. Returns from the call for 50 per cent of the guaranty fund were 
reported as satisfactory. Applications were received for the registration of four 
new roses and submitted to a special committee for report. 

A statement was read concerning the meeting in Portland, Ore., of rep- 
resentatives of ninety-nine different organizations of that city on January 11, 
1917, who organized the Portland National Rose Test-Garden Association, 
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under promise of codperation bj the city goveminent of Portland. The follow- 
ing resolution was adopted: 

RtMolvedt That the application made by the Portland Aasooiation National Roee Test- 
Garden be hereby accepted, and that the Executive Committee of the American Roee 
Society does horeoY officially designate Portland, Ore., as the site for the official roee teet- 
nrden of the Pacific Northwest, and as a committee representing the American Roee 
Society the following named gentlemen are aimointed to ml the position* J. A. Currey, 
1943 North 13th Street, Portland, Ore.: A. J. Clark, 287 Morrison Street, Portland, Ore.; 
Alfred Tucker, 376 North Thirty-second Street, Portland, Ore. 

Action was deferred on an invitation from Newport, R. I., for an exhibition 
of outdoor roses on July 4. On motion of Robert l^le, George C. Thomas, Jr.. 
was empowered to appoint a committee of three, including himself, to prepare 
plans for the holding of outdoor rose shows. 

PkUaddphia, March 7, 1917, 

Eight members were present. A committee consisting of J. Horace McFar- 
land, George C. Thonias, Jr., and Wallace R. Pierson was appointed to revise 
the rules for registration of new roses and to prepare a uniform registration 
form. L. J. Reuter was appointed a committee on behalf of the Society to 
cooperate in the outdoor rose show to be held July 4 at Newport, R. I. 

PkOaddphia, June S7, 1917, 

Six members convened at 1 o'clock at the City Club. J. Horace McFarland 
proposed resolutions for effecting a change in the membership provisions of the 
constitution, in accordance with President Pennock's recommendation, as 
elsewhere reported in full. He also presented a plan for a membership canvass, 
following the change in membership relations, which was approved. 

Upon motion of Robert Pyle, it was resolved that hereafter afiSliation of local 
societies with the American Rose Society be at the rate of $1 a year for each 
affiliated member, such payment to be made before February 1 of each year, so 
that the required number of Annuals may be provided; these to go in bulk to 
the secretary of the affiliated organization. 

It was agreed that the Society's bronze and silver medals should be awarded 
at exhibitions arranged by amateur societies, but that the gold medals should be 
awarded only by the Society itself, and for exceptional merit. 

A report of the Washington Rose Test-Garden Committee was received imd 
filed, and it was agreed that a financial statement regarding the forthcoming 
exhibition in Philadelphia, March 20 to 24, be sent by the Secretary to all 
guarantors. The Secretary was empowered to offer the Rose Annual as a prize 
ror amateur rose exhibitions, when requested. 

Mr. Farenwald requested that the $2,500 guaranty voted by the Society for 
the St. Louis, 1918, spring show be raised to 1^,000. This was not agreed to. A 
conmiittee including Messrs. Farenwald, Pennock, and Fancourt was appointed 
to prepare schedules for premiums to be awarded at the forthcoming rose 
festival. 

Grand Central Palace, New York, Auguet 2S, 1917, 

Nine members were present. Treasurer May reported a balance in the 
treasury of $1,047.92. Consideration of the new roses offered for registration was 
referred to a special committee, including Messrs. Pyle, Simpson, and W. R. 
Pierson. On motion of Messrs. Fyle and Pennock, the Treasurer was instructed 
to pay according to original agreement for the 1916 Rose Annual and for the 
second edition of the 1917 Annual. It was agreed that the American Rose 
Society could not assume the expense of preparing a rose-garden at the national 
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flower shows. Messrs. Msj, Simpson and Keimel were appointed a committee 
to arrange the cut-flower rose premium list for the National Flower Show, and 
W. R. Fierson was appointed to similarly arrange with the Cleveland Flower 
Show Committee. 

^ The resignation of Admiral Ward on account of official duties was accepted 
with regret. 

New York, October 8, 1917. 

Six members were present at 1 o'clock at the Hotel McAIpin. There was 
discussion concerning the proposed St. Louis Flower Show, in connection with 
which the American Rose Society is pledged to raise a guaranty fund of $2,500. 
It was voted to rescind the agreement previously made for sending out member- 
ship coupons in trade catalogues on the fifty-fifty basis. 

The matter of publishing a catalogue of roses in American commerce, as in 
preparation by Charles £. F. Gersdorff and the Editor of the Annual, was 
considered and ordered to be held over until the 1918 membership fees are 
available. 

The Secretary was instructed to advise members that only individual and 
not firm memberships are considered. 

The Treasurer reported a balance of $101.75 in the Rose Society research 
fund, there having been but $385 subscribed and paid this year. It was, in con- 
sequence, agreed that the work be suspended for the present. 

Cleveland, Ohio, November 8, 1917. 

Seven members were present at the Hotel Statler, from 8 p.m. until 12^30 
A.M. The Secretary was mstructed to advise Dr. Massey that the remaining 
funds in hand mH be paid toward the rose research work proceeding, the work 
being temporarily suspended from lade of funds. 

The Secretary reported that 186 members of the Society had sent in post- 
card proxies on the constitutional changes — ^being two more than the necessary 
two-thirds vote required by the Constitution. He was instructed to have the 
revised Constitution and By-Laws mailed to members with the 1918 bills for 
dues. 

A communication from J. A. Currey, of Portland Ore., was referred to the 
Rose Test-Garden Committee for consideration and report. On the request of 
W. R. Pierson, Alexander Cummings was appointed as chairman of the Rose 
Test-Garden Committee in his stead. An invitation was extended to the American 
Association of Park Superintendents to meet with the American Rose Society 
in Hartford in June, 1918. 

It was agreed that not exceeding $200 should be spent upon Mr. McFarland's 
plan for sohciting membership renewals for 1918, and that not exceeding $150 
additional be spent for the securing of new members for 1918 at the enhanced 
dues. 

The Secretary reported that the Society now included 56 life members, 
220 active members, 1,646 associate members, all with dues paid for 1917 — a 
total of 1,922 members. 

New York, January 4> 1918. 

Five members were present at the Hotel McAlpin. President Hammond 
agreed to attend the Executive Committee meeting of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists in St. Louis, January 21, to arrange 
for the Society's representation at the National Flower Show. The Secretary 
was instructed to have entry blanks printed and distributed for the Society s 
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exhibit at the above flower show, and also instructed to call attention through 
the trade papers to the following regulation for judging cut-flowers: 

All roses shall be disqualified where exhibited with more than two growths (cme piaeh), 
oeept in classes calling for displays and for 100 or more blooms in one vase, on which two 
pinches are allowed. 

The Secretary was also instructed to urge Secretaiy Young of the Society 
of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists to give proper representa- 
tion and recognition to the American Rose Society in arranging for the pro- 
posed show. 

The Secretary reported a total of $2,800 subscribed to the Society's guaranty 
fund for the St. Louis show. Dr. Robert Huey was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the Rose Test-Garden Conunittee caused by tne resignation of Admiral 
Ward. 

Robert Fylt, W. R. Pierson, and Robert Simpson were appointed a committee 
on the registration of new roses for the year ending July 1, 1918. 

A courteous letter from Courtney Page, Honorable Secretary of the National 
Rose Society of England, to the editor of the American Rose Annual was pre- 
sented, proposing an interchange of honorary membership between the two 
organizations. On motion of Rol^rt Fyle, the Secretary was instructed to advise 
Mr. Pa|^ of the Society's thanks and acceptance. 

An mvitation was accepted from the Pittsburgh Florists' and Gardeners' 
Club for the holding of an exhibition in Pittsburgh in the fall of 1918, in con- 
nection with their proposed flower show. 

Correspondence was read and discussion had relative to arranging for a 
joint meeting with the American Association of Park Superintendents in Hart^ 
ford, during June» 1918. A feeling of hearty cooperation with this organization 
was manifested. 

The revised Constitution and By-Laws were submitted for consideration 
before printing. 

New York, February 21, 1918, 

Five members were present at the Hotel Collingwood. The special committee 
reported concerning the arrangement for the tnuisfer of the Society's annual 
meeting and rose euiibition from the proposed St. Louis show, now abandoned, 
to the international Flower Show to begin March 14. The arrangement as 
made by the Secretary with John Young was ratified, as also was P^resident 
Hammond's appointment of W. R. Pierson and Robert Simpson as a committee 
to represent the American Rose Society in this exhibition. 

The date of the annual meeting of the Society was fixed at 8 pjic. on March 
15. Other details concerning the proposed exhibition were determined upon, 
including a request for space on the main floor, where place would be afforded 
for carrying on an active campaign to increase the membership of the American 
Rose Society, in which direction the Secretary was also instructed to prepare a 
suitable propaganda leaflet, and also to arrange with C. L. Thayer to assist 
him during the week of Uie Flower Show, at a compensation of expenses 
only. 

Judges were duly appointed to act at the Flower Show in question. 

RoMrt Pyle was appointed on the Central Rose Test-Garden Committee 
in place of Captain George C. Thomas, Jr., who has resigned because of his being 
in the aviation service in France. 

It was agreed that the Rose Annual and other printed material used by the 
Society should be distributed from the office of the Secretary. 

Mra. Charles Frederick Hoffman, President of the International Garden 
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Club, of New York, was on her own application, elected to life membership in 
the Society. 

The Secretary reported 66 life members, 098 associate members with dues 
paid for 1918, 78 resignations, and a remainder of 974 who had paid dues for 
1917 but not as yet for 1918. 

The Cleveland Flower Show 

The exhibit of the American Rose Society in conjunction with the Cleveland 
Flower Show, November 8 to 11, 1917, was a marked success. The odiibition 
was held in Gray's Armory, the walls and ceiling of which were tastefully decorated 
with white doth and southern smilax. In the center of the hall was an attractive 
group of palms and tropical plants from the J. W. Corrigan Estate. 

The certificates for twenty-five blooms of any one variety not yet in com- 
merce were awarded to £. 6. Hill, Richmond, Ind., F. R. Pierson Company, 
Tanytown, N. Y., Robert Sunpson, Clifton, N. J.; the silver medal in the 
same dass was won by A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn. Other awards were 
made as usual. 

It had been antidpated that because of the war there would not be so many 
entries as in previous years. Tliis, however, did not prove to be the case, as 
there were many entries in the different classes. All of the roses exhibited were 
of superb quality with unusually long stems and remarkable foliage. Com- 
petition among Uie professional florists was unusually keen. 



Study of Rose Diseases 



In 1916, an agreement was made between the American Rose Sodety and 
Dr. Louis M. Massey of the Department of Plant Pathology of Cornell University, 
to cany on investigation in the diseases of roses. For the year beginning August 
1, 1916, members of the Society subscribed $670 to carry on the work. Dr. 
Massey devoted three months of his time wholly to this research and collected 
much valuable data regarding rose diseases in various sections of the United 
States. 

In the original agreement, it was stated that, "It is ^[enerally understood 
and agreed that if the work proves satisfactory to all parties concerned, it will 
be continued for a second year, an equal sum of $1,000 to be provided and paid 
in the manner and at the times above mentioned, by the American Rose Soaety, 
to be divided the second year as follows: $750 for salary for Dr. Massey and 
$250 for traveling and living expenses in connection with the rose investigation 
work away from Ithaca." On the basis of this agreement, early in 1917, the 
Secretary authorized Dr. Massey to continue the work and sent three calls for 
subscriptions to members of the American Rose Sodety most interested in 
disease research. Those listed bdow sent subscriptions promptly but many who 
subscribed in 1916 were feeling the strain of the finandal situation caused by 
the war, and therefore, could not respond to the caU. At an Executive Committee 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, November 8, 1917, the financial status of the rose 
disease research work was discussed. It was the opinion of the Committee that 
it was impractical to continue the work because of lack of funds due to war 
conditions. The Secretary was instructed to explain to Dr. Massey the reasons 
for discontinuing the work and to express to him the appreciation of the Society 
for the excellent work he had done. 

It is the feeling of many tiiat the scope of work ia too broad to be financed by 
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private subscription; that there is great need for research is not questioned. It 
has seemed that the work should be carried on by the Federal Government and 
in Octob^ the Secretary wrote Dr. W. A. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of FLant 
Industry at Washington, D. C, to ask if that Bureau would not appoint a special 
investigator in rose diseases. Dr. Taylor replied that under normal conditions 
the Department would undoubtedly have taken over the work, but under the 
present conditions it was felt that all the activities of the Bureau should be 
focused on those lines of work which were directly connected with food produc- 
tion. 

It is hoped that after the war the investigations on rose diseases may be 
again renewed, for the need is acute. 

Those who contributed to the Rose Disease Research Fund in 1917 were as 
follows: 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J $20 00 

Emil Buettner, Park Ridge, IlL 20 00 

GeoreeBurtoii, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 20 00 

John H. Dimlop, Richmond mil, Ontario 20 00 

Jacob D. Eisele, Riverton, N. J 20 00 

Gude Brothers Company, Washington, D. C 20 00 

J. M. Gasser Company, Cleveland, Ohio 20 00 

B. C. Hammond. Beacon, N. Y 25 00 

Holton A Hunkd Co., Milwaukee, Wis 20 00 

Joseph Heacock Company, Wynoote, Pa. 20 00 

The Montgomery Company, Inc., Hadley, Mass 20 00 

W. J. Pahner A Son, Buffalo, N. Y 20 00 

A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn 25 00 

George H. Peterson, Fair Lawn, N. J 25 00 

Thomas Roland, Nahant, Mass 10 00 

Stuppy Floral Company, St. Joseph, Mo 20 00 

A. J. Stahelin, Redford, Mich 10 00 

George C. Thomas, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 40 00 

$375 00 

Rules for Registration of New Roses 

Any member of the American Rose Society who is the originator of a new 
rose may register the variety with the American Rose Society without charge 
lor registration. The name of the rose must be given (a number is not sufficient), 
together with a full description and pedigree of such rose, and this registration 
shaU be considered by the American Rose Society's Executive Committee. 
It shall then be published in one or more of the trade papers. If no objection 
to such registration is filed with the Secretary of the Society within three weeks 
after such publication, the registration shall become permanent. In the event 
of objection to registration, the decision will rest with the Executive Committee. 
No description of any variety shall be published by the American Rose Society 
without the sanction of the Executive Committee. Any person not a memb^ 
of the American Rose Society may register a new rose upon payment of $3 for 
each variety so registered. 

Adopted at Executive Committee meeting of November 10, 1918, held in 
New York City. 

Registration of New Roses in 1917 

According to the rules and regulations of the American Rose Society (aa 
printed in the Annuals for 1916 and 1917), the following new roses were regis- 
tered on the dates given: 
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From John H. Dunlop, Richmond Hill, Ontario, January 6, 1917: 

Mrs, Henry Winnett. H.T. Mrs. Charles Russell X Mrs. George Shawycr. 
A vigorous plant with rich dark green foliage and strong constitution; flower 
a bright red of the Richmond shade, delidously fragrant; bud of good form; 
petals well reflexed and solid in texture; has excellent keeping qualities. 

From Dailledouze Brothers, Brooklyn, N. Y., August 2S, 1917: 

Ophelia Supreme, H.T. Sport of Ophelia. Habit, character of foliage, 
freedom of growth, and hardiness same as Ophelia; flower light rose-pink with 
darker shading in the center and yellow at base of each petal; form, fragrance 
and bud same as Ophelia, with four to five more petals than Ophelia; freedom 
of bloom and lasting quality same as Ophelia. 

From Frederick R. M. Undritx, West New Brighton, S. I., N. Y., August 23, 
1917: 

Frederick R. M. Undritz. H.W. Dr. W. Van Fleet X Mrs. W. J. Grant (Belle 
Siebrecht). Climber; foliage same as Dr. W. Van Fleet; very vigorous, per- 
fectly hardy; flower double, four inches in diameter, dark pink, center project- 
ing, medium long, quite fragrant; bud pointed and firm; fifty-three petals, 
curved, stiff, center close; blooms profusely in June; may bloom later; lasting 
quality, on bush five or six days. 

From The Montgomery Company, Inc., Hadley, Mass., November 8, 1917: 

Boeton. H.T. Mrs. George Shawyer X Montgomery seedling. Very vigor- 
ous; foliage abundant, round and medium green; free grower; long, erect stemis; 
flower medium size and full to center, one-toned medium pink, globular, 
decidedly fragrant, with an average of seventy-five petals; very free bloomer and 
good keeper. 

From A. N. Pierson Co., Inc., Cromwell, Conn., January 4, 1918: 

Evdffti, H.T. Ophelia sport. Vigorous; freedom of growth and hardiness 
like parent; foliage dark green, abundant; flower lai^^ soft pink, toning to 
yellow at base of petals; somewhat globular; bag^axios and bud like parent; 
forty-five to fifty petals; freedom of bloom same as parent, but has better keep- 
ing qualities. 

From F. R. Pierson Company, Tanytown, N. Y., January 4, 1918: 

Rosalind, H.T. Sport of Ophelia. Habit of plant, character of folia^ free- 
dom of ^owth, and hardiness same as Ophelia; flower bright coral in bud, 
apricot-pink when half open, shell-pink when open full, very fragrant, thirty 
to forty petals; free bloomer and excellent keeper. 

From F. R. Pierson Company, Tarrytown, N. Y., January 4, 1918: 

Silvia, H.T. Sport of Ophelia; habit of plant same as Ophelia; character 
of foliage better tlum Ophelia; freedom of gro^^ and hardiness same as Ophelia; 
flower large, sulphur-yellow, shading to white, very fragrant; bud pointed; 
petalage, freedom of bloom, and lasting quality same as Ophelia. 

From £. B. Chenoweth, Mt. Vernon, Wash., January 15, 1918: 

Florence Chenotoeth, or Yellow Heniot. Aus. Br. Parent Mme. Edouard 
Herriot. Habit of plant, character of foliage, and freedom of growth identical 
with parent; vigorous; flower large, yellow shaded with cord-red, long, and 
pointed. 
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American Rose Society Medals and 
Certificates for Novelties 

A Gold Medal is offered for the best new rose not yet disseminated* whether 
of domestic or foreign orimi. Exhibits are to be judged on the official scale of 
the Society and no Gold Medal is to be awarded to any rose scoring less than 95 
points. 

A Silver Medal is offered at the same time, and under the same conditions, for 
a novelty scoring not less than 85 points. 

A Certificate of Merit is to be awarded to all novelties scorinjg 80 points. 

It is further ordered that the complete scores of all the entries in the com- 
petition be filed with the Secretary of the American Rose Society before the 
award of any medal is confirmed. No duplicate medal wUl be a^wded. It is 
understood that though the award of the Gold or Silver Medal or Certificate 
may be made to the same variety from one exhibitor, exhibited in different 
centers, only one medal will be delivered to the exhibitor. 

The Executive Committee of the American Rose Society reserves to itself 
the right of selection of the judges who shall pass on the exhibits in competition 
for these medals. 

Medals Awarded During 1917 

For the best diroli^ of roses, the American Rose Society's Gold Medal was 
awarded to Henzy A. Dreer at Uie Philadelphia Rose Festival, March 20 to 23, 
1D17. 

The Society's Silver Medal was awarded the same firm for the best new rose 
not in commerce. Golden Emblem being the winner. 

The Society's Silver Medal for the best variety not yet in commerce was 
awarded to A. N. Pierson, Inc., Cromwell, Conn., at the Cleveland Flower 
Show, November 8 to 11, 1917, Mrs. Henry Winnett being the winner. 

Among the affiliated societies the following medals were awarded at the 
Exhibition of the Sjriacuse Rose Society, June 28 and 29, 1917: 

For tht best exhibit of roses by amateurs. — Dr, G. Griffin Lewis, silver medal; 
Mrs. George W. Barnes, bronze medal; Mrs. Frank H. Hiscock.' bronze medal. 

One silver and two bronze medals were sent to the Rose Society of Brook- 
land, D. C; also to the Main line Flower Show Association of Philadelphia. 

Certificates were awarded at the Philadelphia Rose Festival, March 20 to 
28, 1917, as follows: Joseph Heacock Company, Wyncote, Pa., pink seedling; 
BedfOTd Flower Company, Bedford Hills, ^ell-pink seedling; Edward Towili, 
Rodyn, Pa., Golden Uem. 

Certificates were awarded at the Clevehmd Flower Show, November^ 8 
to 11, 1917, as follows: E. G. Hill Company, Richmond, Ind., Columbia; 
F. R. Ficarson Company, Tanytown, N. Y., RoaaJind; Robert Simpson, Clifton 
N. J., sport of Jonicheer J. L. Mock. 

Regulations and Scale of Points for Judging 

Blooms and Plants 

The official scale of 100 points for jud^g outdoor roses is as follows 
Floriferousness, 20; vigor, 20; color, 15; size, 15; form, 10; substance, 10 
fragrance, 10. 
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A variet J shall be considered imdissemiiiated which cannot be exhibited 
other than by the introducer. 

All roses shall be disqualified where exhibited with more than two growths 
(one pinch)» except in classes calling for displays and for 100 or more blooms in 
one vase, on which two pinches are allowed. 

Rules for judging groups of rose jfUmts, — Size of group or collection, 20; dis- 
tinctiveness, 15; cultural perfection, 20; number of varieties, 20; arrangement 
and effect, 25. 

Single specimen rose planis. — Size of plants, 20; cultural perfection, 25; 
floriferousness, 20; foliage, 15; quality of bloom, 10; color of bloom, 10. 

All exhibits of cut-flowers will be judged by points in accordance with the 
following official scale: 

Competitive dosses. — Size, 15; color, 20; stem, 20; form, 15; substance, 15; 
foliage, 15. 

NovdHes for certificates, etc. — Size, 10; color, 20; stem, 15; form, 15; sub- 
stance, 10; foliage, 15; fragrance, 5; distinctiveness, 10. 

Local Societies Affiliated with the 
American Rose Society 

Affiliated organizations have paid at the rate of 25 cents per member each 
year, receive the publications of the Society, and are each supplied with one 
silver and two bronze medals to be awarded as ^pedal American Rose Society 
prizes at their annual exhibitions. The foUowmg are the present affiliated 
organizations; the figures foUowin^ names indicate number of members: Flower 
Show Association of the Main Lme, 169; Rose Society of Brookland, D. C, 
28; New Bedford Horticultural Society, 40; St. Catharines Horticultural Society, 
59; Syracuse Rose Society, 90; The Garden Association of Newport, R. I., 100. 

Committees Governing Rose Test-Gardens 

Central Committee, — ^Admiral Aaron Ward, Roslyn, N. Y.; Louis J. Renter, 
Westerly, R. I.; George C. Thomas, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

WaskifugUm, D. C, The Arlington Garden, — ^Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa.; 
William F. Gude, Washington, D. C; Dr. D. W. Shoemaker, Takoma Park, 
D. C. ; Mrs. C. W. Wetmore, President Capitol Garden Club, Washington, D. C. ; 
F. L. Mulford, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C; 
Jos^h Ralph, Washington, D. C. 

Harford Test-Oarden,—^. F. Huss, Hartford, Conn.; Alexander Cummings, 
Jr., Cromwell, Conn.; Wallace R. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 

Comdl Test-Garden,— FroL A. C. Beal, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Edmund M. Mills, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; E. A. White, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Minneapolis TestGarden, — Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of Parks, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Olaf J. Olson, St. Paul, Minn.; Hugh Will. 

rordand Test-Oarden.—J, A. Currey, Portland, Cta:e.; A. J. Clark, Portland, 
Ore.; Alfred Tucker, PorUand, Ore. 
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Abbott, Donald B., New York City. 
Abraham, Paul, Gaston, Ore. 
Acker, Samuel, Philadelphia. 
Aokerman, W. E., Watsonville, Cal. 
Acuff, Mrs. E. B., Rupert, Idaho. 
Adam, Mrs. G. G., Toronto, Ont. 
Adams, Mrs. Horatio M.,Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Adams, R., East Orange, N. J. 
Ahem, James J., Philadelphia. 
Albert, Rev. Father, San Antonio, Fla. 
Aloock, William A., New York City. 
Alexander, Mrs. D. S., Heame, Tex. 
Alexander, I. L., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Alexander, Miss J., Piedmont, Cal. 
Alexander, Jewell, San FranoisGO. 
Alexander, Dr. William, Martines, CaL 
Allan, James L., Philadelphia. 
Allcott, H. P., Avalon, Pa. 
Allen, Q. F., Richmond Hill, Ont. 
Allen, Mrs. Martha M., Forest Hills. N. Y. 
Allerton, Mrs. S. W., South Pasadena, Cal. 
Allison, C. B., Malone, N. Y. 
Allyn, O. D., Holyoke, Mass. 
Alston, Miss Anna L., Rye, N. Y. 
Alter, Mrs. Louise, Philadelphia. 
Amandeus, Sister Mary, Seattle, Wash. 
Amber, Bertram, St. Louis, Mo. . 
^American Florist Co., Chicago, 111. 
Amling, Ernest C, Maywood, 111. 
Ammann, J. F., Edwardsville, 111. 
Anderson, Adoq;>h E.^ Bristol, Conn. 
Anderson, Mrs. Edwin, Madison, N. J. 
Anderson, P. A. W., Woroestei*, Mass. 
Anderson, William W., Houston, Tex. 
Andrew, John R.. Doylestown, Pa. 
Andrews, Mrs. Eleanor, Beacon, N. Y. 
Andrews, Dr. L. B., Portland^Ore. 
Andrus, Miss Pansy, Miami, Fla. 
AnQ>on, B. W., College Park, Md. 
Appel, R., White Plains, N. Y. 
Araujo, Fausto, Yucatan, Mex. 
Armstrong, W. J., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arnold, Frank A., Upper Montclair, N. J. 
Arthur, J. W., Lynchburg, Va. 
Ashworth, J. S. /Bristol, Va. 
*Asmu8, A. E., West Hoboken, N. J. 
Aspinwall, Jolm, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Atkins, F. L., Rutherford, N. J. 
Atkinson, Mrs. T. O., Doylestown, Pa. 
Atterbury, Mrs. A. H., Plainfield, N. J. 
*Auohincloes, Mrs. H. D., New York City. 
Austen, Miss Alice, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Austin, George A., Bu£Falo, N. Y. 
Ayers, Charles H., Detroit, Mich. 
Baboock, F. Moren, Hammonton, N. J. 
Baboock, Mrs. Lillian, Hammonton, N. J. 
Bachman, Frank H., Philadelphia. 
Bacon, Maurice M., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Bahret, H. G., Poughke^ie, N. Y. 
Bailey, J. E., Frankford, jPhiladelphia. 
Bailey, Dr. L. H., Ithaca, N. Y. 



Bain, Robert E. M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Baker, Mrs. Alfred T., Princeton, N. J. 
Baker, Edwin, Reading, Pa. 
Baker, George L., Portland, Ore. 
Baker, K. S., Marquette, Mich. 
Baker, Miss M. A., Philadelphia. 
Bakewell, Roland B., Spring Lake, N. J. 
Baloh, John, Boston. 
Balcom. H. Tracy, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Baldwin. Mrs. D. M., Short Hills, N. J. 
Baldwin, Penrose. Asheville, N. C. 
Baldwin, 8. P., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ballard, G. L., Ncuristown, Pa. 
Balmer . Reginald, Los Angeles. 
Bancrolt, A. F., Essington, Pa. 
Banks, Gecwge L., Durham, Conn. 
Barber, Frank, Trenton, N. J. 
Barclay, F. H., Baltimore. Md. 
Barclay, Hua^, Merion, Pa. 
Barclay, W. P., Wcstfield, N. J. 
Barmore, Charles, New York City. 
Barnard, Miss Mary, Detroit, Mich. 
Barnes, Miss Anne H., Philadelphia. 
Barnes, Mrs. George W., Syracuse. N. Y. 
Barnes, Miss Katherine, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Barron, Leonard, Garden City, N. Y. 
Barrow, John, New York City. 
Barry, Charles D., Montclair, N. J. 
Barry, Mrs. E. T., New Orleans, La. 
Bass, Albert C, Chicago. 
*Basset, O. P., Pasadena, CaL 
Bate, W. G., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Bates, H. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Bates, J. C, Lake City, Fla. 
Bates, Mrs. John E., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Baumeister, Charles, New York City. 
Bailment, W. M., Aberdeen, Wash. 
Baur. Adolph F. J., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Baurheim, Adolph L.. New York City. 
Bause, E. A., Wickliffe, Ohio. 
Baxter, R. A., Charlestown, Md. 
Bayard, L. P., Jr., Short Hills, N. J. 
Bayley, R. DeF.. New York City. 
Beach, J. M., Maplewood, N. J. 
Beal, Dr. A. C, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Beale, E. M., Lewisburg, Pa. 
Beardsley, Mrs. G. A., East Orange, N. J. 
*Beatty, H. B., Pittsburgh 
Beauman, Leo R., San Francisco. 
Beasell, W. S., Lakewood. Ohio. 
Becker, Mrs. E. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Beckett, Edwin^Purchase, N. Y. 
Beckley, O. P., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Beddail, E. A.. Pottsville, Pa. 
Beecher, Mrs. L. C, Birmingham, Ala. 
Beer, Mrs. James A., Columbus, Ohio. 
Bmn, O. J., Jersey City, N. J. 
Bememaxm, R., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Belinge, Alexander, Quebeo, Can. 
Bell, Robert, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bell, Samuel, Jr., Philadelphia. 
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•won Brecht. Fiwik, St. Louii, Mo. 
Von Ri»en, 8. A.. Lutherville, Md. 
Voli. E. C, Eut Uniuu. Mioh. 
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A New Rose Species — the Most Floriferous 
Perfectly Hardy, Bright Yellow Rose 

"HUGONIS" 

BLOOMS TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER ROSE 

M... D. W. V.B n«t. W«l.in,ton. D. C, .prin» 1917. «id to oui 
Preddenl. Robert Pyle: 'We he3 Huinnii in bloom durini Ihe Uit 

We are constantly on the lookout for new good Roses, and we believe we 
were the first Rose growers in this country to recognize the value of Hugonis 
Our original stock was secured by Mr. Pyle in lgll,when on a visit to 

LngUnd, and came direct from stock raised from seed from North Centra 
China. Mr. E. H. Wilson, of the Arnold Arboretum, describes Hugonis as 
follows: "ll is an upright-growing shrub 6 to S feet tall, and more in diame 

er, with slender and spreading branches. The single, fragrant flowers, each 

Hugonis is indeed the herald of Roses, and you will flnii it offered in three 
iies, with almost four hundred other choice varieties in otir 

1918 Spring Floral Guide 

which we will be glad to send free on request. Write for it today. 








CPFCIAI OFFFR H rouwillmeotion-TlieRoaeAnnual lOlS" 
WrO-lrtl^ \jrrr.tS. whenonJeringSSwonhof "Hugo.ui"Roaea. 
^ we will present you with a copy of our IZl-page book, "HOW TO 
GROW ROSES," by Robert Pyle, if you request it when orderin*. 








The pONARD ^ \A/EST GROVE 

^& JONES CO. "iW VV PENNA. 

ROBERT PYLE, Pr,.id«,t ANTOINE WINTZER. ViitPre.. 


J 



Hiriin Houia. I tl the oirds do youf Dug-hunting. They Ho.i., soiid 
lie. Pike. (ca^iM- (Jo it better than a spray machine and "»'■ * tomjan. 

cnppti root. Ii6. , ,„ . . ; menu: htiiht, ta 

(.i..b.K.iHL.i.«, tj,ey ^viij sing fgj yoy gj j},g same time. "^""it^^nrtSl 
Give them a home among your roses and they will guard 
your fruit and vegetables. You can have the birds if you invite 
them, and the proper form of invitation is a DODSON 
BIRD HOUSE. Besides attracting the birds, Dodson 
houses make a very ornamental appearance in the Rose^arden. 



Bird Book Free.— The illustrated Dodson book [ells 
how to attract native birds to your garden. With it 
we send, also free, a beautiful picture ir. color, from 
"Nature Neighixirs," worthy of framing. Write to 

KJTjfS JOSEPH H. DODSON Stri-.") 

pole! ia': iILj:!*- President of Ike American Aadaion /ismciaiion iiiSi"hoirve 

h\.K:nk>l!U: 745 South Harrison Avenue, Kankakee, 111. K»k'.h'e-' 



Roses of Fairhaven 



THREE REASONS: 

I grow roses because I love them, 

I grow them at Fairhaven because of ideal 

soil and climatic conditions. 
My roses are absolutely free from pests 
and diseases. 

My word for it, you will be pleased wichPinault's Roses of Fairhaven 

Z. R. PINAULT 

The Fairhaven Nuraeriea FAIRHAVEN. MASS. 

N. B. My 1ilt1« book, giying prices and dfacriptions o< most of *.bt old 



Two Wonderful Roses 

New American Rose, "Los Aneeles," the greatest 
bedding rose ever introduced, and the New Irish Rose 
"Golden Emblem," a great golden yellow variety exhibi- 
ted by us at the show of the American Rose Society, where 
it was awarded the Society's Silver Medal. It was also 
awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society of 
England. Both varieties are fully described in 



Dreer's Garden Book for 1918 

wliich also offers hundreds of other var 
ennials. Garden and Greenhouse Ptani 
Shruiw and Climbers, Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn 



HENRY A. DREER., Philadelphia, 



o 



F the large list of American Roses noted in 
the 191 7 American Rose Annual, one in 
every ten was originated and introduced by 

M. H. WALSH 

Rose Specialist 

whose work with Wichuraiana and Hybrid Per- 
petuals covers a period of more than a generation. 
Full descriptions of these Roses, with others 
from prominent American and European growers, 
are given in Walsh Rose Booklet. I shall be 
pleased to send you a copy on request. 

M. H. WALSH 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts 



Labels 

and Plant 

Stakes 



AMERICAN MADE OF 

AMERICAN WOOD 

FOR AMERICAN 

GARDENS 



The 
Benjamin Chase Co. 

Derry, N. H. 



DICKSON'S 

HA\VLMARK 

IRISH 

ROSES 



Catalogue will be sent di- 
rect upon application to 
Alexander Dickson & Sons, 
Ltd., Newtownards, Co. 
Down, Ireland; or from 
their sole agents in the 
United States: 



Robert Scott & Son 

SHARON HILL 
Delaware County, Penna. 
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re the R<u« thst equal this tuperb new Hybrid Tot 

MRS. CHARLES J. BELL 

hibiU of ill pirenl. Radiance, and ia iilcntical ii 






>om™Ltc"id™ Hlind'b^"o/ Rj[!S'Sh.ub.?T™ ar.rP„^i;i. wUl b. of 

CROMWELL GARDENS, A. N. PIERSON, [ii&, Box S, Cromwell, Cood. 



EVERYTHING IN ROSE PLANTS 

M: INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES 
^ AND STANDARD VARIETIES 





WRITE US FOR LIST 



S. S. Pennock Company 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



STURDY 

BLOOMING 

ROSES 

The plants we send you 
have bloomed and been 
tested in our nursery. 
They are hardened to se- 
vere climate and grown to 
transplant successfully to 
your garden. Our cata- 
logue mailed on request. 

GLEN BROS. 

1922 Main Street 

Rochester, New York 



THE 

Lovett Sister 

ROSES 

MARY LOVETT, the 

best white. 

BESS LOVETT, the best 
red. 

ALIDA LOVETT, the 

best pink. 

Each the best climbing rose of 
its color as yet in commerce. 

Full details in our Catalog 
No. I , mailed free 

J. T. LOVETT, Inc. 

Little Silver, N. J. 
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ACRES OF ROSES 



^Lf\# No hothouse products these, but 
thrifty, healthy, hardy, clay-grown 
bushes lavishing their blossom beautj' and expending 
their fragrance out under the blue Ohio skies. 

We give them devoted care for two years until matured, 
and until they have rewarded the hundreds of pilgrims who 
come during midsummer to worship and admire. Then they 
are ready to oepassedon to other gardens and to fresh admirers. 

This unbroken procession has been going on for 64 years. 
There are few precincts within the borders of our coun- 
try which have not been beautified, and hearts gladdened, 
and our house familiarized by The Roses of Painesville. 

Ask for our 1918 spring catalog; it is complete, honest, 
beautiful— exploiting the products of 1200 acres. 
Greenhouse system, and Seed Farms. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 

NuTserumen, Florists, and Seedsmen 
Box C PAINESVILLE, OHIO 



Excelsior Rust- 
Proof Trellis 

combines beauty with utility. 
Made of large strong wires with 
securely clamped joints, it will 
not sag or get out of shape, and 
is strong enough to support the 
heaviest vine. Galvanized after 
assembling, it makes a rust-proof 
finish that will last indefinitely. 
Carried in stock in rolls of 75 
and 150 feet each, in 13-inch 
and 19-inch widths. Galvanized 
brackets to attach to the house. 
May we send you our catalog? 

WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 

WORCESTER, MASS,, U.S,A. 



Dusting 
Materials 



Niagara 90-10 Sulphur- 
Lead Artinatc Miaiture. 

For Mildew and Black Spot. 
Niagara 3 in 1 Mixture. 



Send for complece catalogue 
of machines and materials for 
greenhouse and garden dusting, 

NIAGARA SPRAYER 
COMPANY 

Dept.F Middlei>ort,N.Y. 



WE MAKE THE 
GROWENG OF 

FIELD-GROWN 

ROSES 

Our Specialty 
for the 

Wholesale Trade 



THE UNITED STATES 
NURSERY COMPANY 

5, W. CROWBIL, Ugi. 
ROSEACRES, MISSISSIPPI 



Awarded Silver Medal 

"Dingee 
Roses" 

FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY 

Our Roses, in competition with others from all over the world were 

AWARDED SILVER MEDAL 

By the Panama-Pacific Intemetional Ejiposition held at San Francisco, 
1915, and First Prize ot San Diego the same year, which is conclusive 
evidence that our Own Root Roses still maintain their superiority. 

No rose lover should be without a copy of Our New Guide to Rose 
Culture. Sent free upon request. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD COMPANY 

The Leading and Oldcl flwe Grower, of Amtllca 
Established 1850 WEST GROVE, PENNA. 



Sold by the Seedsmen of America 


For over on«-thlrd of a century— that's a good while 
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Hammond's Paint and Slng-Sbot Workt, Beacon, N. Y. 



Roses : Gladioli 



To me the Rose and the Gladiolus are the most beautiful of all 
flowers. I grew up with them in the old home garden and they were 
my first choice in my own garden. When my garden outgrew itself 
and I began to help plan gardens for others, I was enabled to offer 
varieties of the most careful selection from the standpoint of an 
enthusiastic amateur. 

]VtV Booklet ^^"^^ ^° ^° ^"^^ y°" J"^^ what you would ask if 

I could walk with you through your garden. 
It offers a most carefully selected list of Roses and Gladioli. I've 
grown them all and know they will give you entire satisfaction, 
and the plants and bulbs I send you are of the quality that always 
made me happy when I was a buyer. I can make a new friend if 
you will let me send you this booklet. May I send it ? 

ANDREW B. VANDERBEEK 

175 Broadway Paterson, New Jersey 



Roses from the 
Carolina Hills 

VX7E grow Roses and all 
the other good plants, 
shrubs and trees, including 
fruits, especially tor tne 
southern planter. 

Let us tell you about 
them in our beautiful cata- 
log, sent on request. Or, 
write us about anything in 
which we can assist in se- 
lection or planting. 

J. Van Lindiey 
Nursery Company 

Box R Pomona, N. C. 



Rose Lecture 

Our illustrated lecture, "In 
American Rose-Gardens,** is 
made up of one hundred 
beautifully colored slides of 
Roses and Rose-gardens in 
all parts of the United States. 
This lecture is rented, with 
manuscript to accompany the 
pictures. Particularly suited 
for Garden clubs. Schools, 
and Church societies. 

Our folder, "Educational 
Prints and Lantern Slides," 
sent on request. 

J. Horace McFarland Co. 

Slide Department 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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Joseph Heacock 
Company 

ROELOFS : PENNSYLVANIA 
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Growers of the best commercial 

varieties of 

ROSES 

FOR CUT- FLOWERS 



Visitors are always welcome at our 
rose-houses at Roelofs, Pa. An hour's 
ride from the Reading Terminal, 

Philadelphia 

At Wyncote, Pa., we grow Orchids 

and Palms for enterprising florists all 

over the country. 



COME TO SEE US 
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Tlic New Baby Rambler Roic,"EtQile Liii>aiite" or "Baby Herriot" 

dilEiuvIlie and wonderful Dolnr nloiie nonld ImmeiGluLj uttncrt BtlentLoii. the comblDlllInn 
helngKipKulLaTUBlmiMEtoderideHiTiptloii. ThaariiinBIDrdeKirlbet ItuaKMirlet red ntb 
blending o( brlaht ahrlmp pink vltb a i»Pl>er:i nd reflei and golden ^llow petal tlpi, Tha 

HENRY P. MICHELL CO.. Smadt. Bulb., Planta, S18 Matktit St.,Phtliid«lph{«, Pa. 



ROSES 



FOR THE NORTH 
FOR THE SOUTH 



Q Some people think that a southern-^rown 
Rose will not do well in the North. This is a 
mistake, for Q\en Saint Mary Roses are of 
such high quality and are grown and handled 
with such good care that they are perfectly 
at home wherever Roses will grow. 
Q Our new catalogue tells about Glen Saint 
Mary Superior Southern-grown Roses, in 
addition to many other ornamentals that 
are at home anywhere in the country, A 
copy will be sent you on request. 

Glen Saint Mary Nurseries Co. 

GLEN SAINT MARY :: :: FLORIDA 



A DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 
IN ADVERTISING 

Including magazines and newspaper pub- 
licity, catalogues, booklets, and folders for 
direct mailing — is furnished by our com- 
bined organizations. 

We have given special attention to devel- 
oping business for rose-growers, nurserymen, 
seedsmen, and kindred lines, yet manufac- 
turers of tools and implements are enrolled 
among our clients. To all we give service 
that is acknowledged with enthusiasm. 

You can avail yourself of any or all of our 
facilities — plans and copy; photographing 
and designing; reproductions in color; print- 
ing, binding, mailing. An inquiry from you 
will bring a prompt reply — or a personal inter- 
view if desired; and without obligation on 
your part. 

J. Horace McFarland Company 

Illustrators and Printers 

The McFarland Publicity Service 

Horticultural Advertising 

HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Corona Hand Duster 

makes perfect the distribution of 
"CORONA DRY" Arsenate of Lead 
Corona Dusting Sulphur 
Corona Dry Bordeaux 

Mixture 
Corona Tobacco Dust 




Corona Hand Duster 
Price, $1.50 

), fineness of material and 
application are essential in dusting 



CORONA CHEMICAL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 



AMERICAN- GROWN ROSES 



FOR 

AMERK 

CUMAT 



te for our 
Beautiful 
e Catalog 



Bobbink ^ Atkins 



RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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GARDEN ROSES 



FOR 1918 



Hugh Dickson*s, Ltd., Belfast, Ireland, 
sends us the following list of Novelties: 

MARCHIONESS OF ORMOND 

Blush white with center deepening to a lovely shade of pink. 

T. F. CROZIER 

Clear maize-yellow; very large blooms. 

H. P. PINKERTON 

Intense brilliant scarlet, heavily flamed velvety crimson. 

BLUSHING BRIDE 

Creamy white, with faint flush of pink over the center. 

ULSTER VOLUNTEER 

A Single Rose; deep cherry-red, w^ith zone of w^hite 
at base of petals. 

We also offer the Golden Emblem, an introduction o( 
McGrecly*s, from England. 

This is a greatly improved Rayon d'Or, but color is 
deeper and richer, and the individual flowers larger 
and more perfect. 

Delivery May and June, from 4-inch pots ready for im- 
mediate planting. $2.30 each per plant; $23 per doz. 

Our Imported two-year-old, dormant (ield-grown plants 
of the Standard varieties were never better. If inter- 
ested, send for a copy of our 1918 catalogue. 



CHARLES H. TOTTY COMPANY 

MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
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